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THE GREEK ANTHOLOGY.* 


No. I. 


Poetry is now a drug; all the 
European markets are overstocked ; 
there is a universal glut; prices 
have fallen far below prime cost; 
the sons of the Muses are all bank- 
rupt; they flourish only in the Ga- 
zette. Prose is a drug too; and thus 
your bookseller’s shop has absolutely 
the smell of an apothecary’s; citizens 
sicken and hold their noses as they 
pass by; and are glad to get beyond 
the suburbs for a mouthful of fresh 
air. Yet drug as it is, people will be 
composing poetry; pounding verses 
with pestle and mortar; making 
out prescriptions; and offering their 
medicines in small paper parcels to 
that patient, the public, in spite of 
her plainly expressed repugnance 
to pill and potion; nay, some seem 
resolved that she shall swallow, and 
seek by manual dexterity or violence 
to insinuate or force them down her 
throat. They will take no denial 
from Maga ; but insist on subjectin 
her to a perpetual course of medi- 
cine, enough to destroy the strongest 
constitution, and to bring even her 
auburn locks in a few years with sor- 
row to the grave. 

Will our poetical correspondents, 


without taking offence, where none 
is given, permit us now openly to 
say, that, with a few exceptions, 
about which there can be no mistake, 
we receive their contributions with 
mixed feelings of pity, disgust, and 
indignation? Many thousand times 
have we requested, in the most gen- 
tlemanly terms, that they would send 
their verses elsewhere; but no—like 
deaf adders, they will not hear the 
voice of the charmer, charm he ever 
so wisely ; and our affairs are now 
in such a condition, that we almost 
despair of ever being able to relieve 
ourselves from the superincumbent 
load of poetry that has been long 
accumulating upon us—often from 
quarters, too, the most cruelly unex- 
pected, and against which the most 
watchful prudence cannot always be 
on its guard. 

Oh heavens! have druggists no 
bowels ? They should remember that 
Maga has; that we have; that\the 
myriads have, who seek and find in 
her pages the balm of life. Once more, 
then, we beseech them to desist; 
and they may depend on it that they 
will soon find their reward in the 
unspeakable satisfaction of a calm 
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conscience. As they value not merely 
our peace of mind, but our existence, 
let them desist; we appeal to them 
as Christians. 
Let them never for a moment for- 
et, that it is not of a few paltry hun- 
red poetical contributors that we 
have been so long, so bitterly, and, 
alas! so unavailingly complaining ; 
but of a multitude beyond all calcu- 
lation ; of a population doubling itself 
every three months ; of a people, now 
far more numerous than the Chinese; 

robably one-half of the inhabitants 
of the globe ! What though thousands 
and tens of thouands be swept away, 
every moon, by death or rejection ? 
they are no more missed than so 
many midges. This summer threat- 
ens to be a warm one; and we fear 
to think on the twilights. We must 
go to sea. 

But to be serious on a serious sub- 
ject, will not our poetical persecu- 
tors for a little while perpend, and 
they will not fail to perceive that the 
remaining part of the public is into- 
lerant of their proceedings, and de- 
voutly wishes they were dead? Not 
only is poetry felt to be a drug, but 

oets themselves are felt to be pests. 

hey are regarded with unusual 
fear and abhorrence; though we 
verily believe that many of them are 
good, most of them, but for the dis- 
ease that afflicts them, harmless 
men that would not, with malice pre- 
pense, hurt a fly. Nor can we bring 
ourselves to believe that this disease, 
though inveterate, is incurable; but 
therein the patient mustadminister to 
himself ; and we simply suggest that, 
as the first step towards ultimate 
recovery, he forthwith issue orders 
to “ his footboy in green livery” to 
remove pen, ink, and paper from the 

remises, and that all the windows 
in the house, many or few, be kept 
open from sunrise to sunset. Pro- 
bably his usual allowance of animal 
food may not, in his case, be suscep- 
tible with safety of any considerable 
diminution ; but he must beware of 
strong coffee, especially at evening, 
for ’tis a dangerous stimulant to the 
imagination; and for hot rolls to 
breakfast, we kindly and respectfully 
recommend the substitution of oat- 
meal parritch and small beer. That 
aliment is nutritive, without being 
heating; and if pertinaciously ad- 
hered to, will in no long time so tame 
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the fancy, sober the feeling, and 
strengthen the judgment, that the 
patient, then a patient no more, will, 
in the genial glow of bodily and 
mental health, begin with looking in- 
credulously back on himself of other 
days, and finish in scornful disbelief 
of any kind of relationship between 
the fine cheerful honest fellow at his 
elbow in his own house, and the puny 
wretch once hopelessly pining away 
his spleen for admission into Poets’ 
Corner in this Magazine. Why will 
not people poetically disposed open 
their eyes, when reading our Miscel- 
lany, for by means of that single ope- 
ration they would see that herein 
there is no Poets’ Corner? Let them 
die at once, and get buried, with a 
monument, in Westminster Abbey. 
There is more room for them there, 
crowded as it is, than in this temple. 
But we have heard that burial-places, 
on a great scale, are about to be set 
a-going somewhere about the suburbs 
of London, Glasgow, and other large 
cities ; so that by and by there will 
be plenty of commodious Poets’ Cor- 
ners. ‘They can all provide them- 
selves, by a small tax on their own 
genius, with suitable inscriptions; 
and thus, without laying us under 
contribution, enjoy the highest per- 
haps of all spiritual delights, the pro- 
phetic anticipation—the foretaste of 
posthumous and immortal fame. 

And is it true that Poetry is indeed 
adrug? No, itis most false, unless 
by “drug” you mean medicine fora 
mind diseased, for a mind in health 
* celestial food.” 

“ Hermes’ moly, 
Sybilla’s golden bough, the great elixir 
Imagined only by the alchymist, 
Compared with her, are shadows, she the 
substance 

And guardian of felicity.” 
Ours is a poetical age. But over its 
surface glanced all kinds of unstead- 
fast and transitory apparitions; and 
each, asitcame and went, was thought 
by those whose weak eyes it dazzled, 
to be an emanation of genius. Foolish 
people were agape for novelties; as 
one glanced by, they were on the 
look-out for another; ever and anon, 
like Wordsworth’s beggar- boys, 


‘ Off to some other game they all together 
flew.” 


But the pleasure true poetry in- 
spires, is at once passionate and per- 
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manent; once loved, the strains of 
higher mood charm for ever; and 
world- wearied minds derive restora- 
tion to all their faculties from the 
sweet or solemn music heard, at in- 


tervals, as from the spheres. Much 
music of that celestial kind has been 
the birth of our own time ; it mingles 
harmoniously with that awoke long 
agQ; and there is yet loving wor- 
ship of the compositions of all the 
Masters—living or dead—native or 
alien—in whatever tongue they gave 
utterance to their inspirations. 

Bad or poor verses are a drug now, 
as they have ever been and will be; 
and this brings us back again—but 
for a moment—to the druggists. If 
their effusions will not be taken by 
their fellow-creatures, but “ with 
sputtering noise rejected,” when of- 
fered in a series of separate and in- 
dependent pills, all bound up toge- 
ther in one comprehensive paper- 
parcel called a Volume of Poems, 
Chiefly Lyrical, or not, as it may hap- 
pen, how can they hope against all 
hope, that people of principle like us 
should become, not only privy, but 
art and part, in any attempt—if not 
wicked, surely most vain—to palm 
them off in our columns, on any por- 
tion, however small, of a Public that 
has so long placed implicit confi- 
dence in our honour and humanity ? 

We give the Public poetry, and she 
receives it from our hands with de- 
lighted gratitude. No reviewers by 
profession are we; no authors need 
send us their books, except as a tri- 
bute of love and admiration ; but it 
has rarely happened, that even on 
the most secluded banks and braes 
in pastoral or silvan places, beautiful 
flowers have been born to blush 
unseen by our eyes, or that we have 
neglected to cull some of them with 
a gentle hand, when desirous of 
forming for our friends a summer or 
a winter garland. And thus are all 
the true poets—high and. low—our 
contributors—thus are the pages of 
Maga ever alive with the light of 

enius. They are the stars, and she 
is the sky. 

We pledge ourselves that there 
shall never be a Number of the 
Matchless without poetry; not fugi- 
tive—mind ye, not fugitive ; not ori- 
ginal—mind ye, not original; we 
mean, not fugitive, not original, in the 
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silly sense of such words; butin the 
right sense, at once fugitive and ori- 
ginal as the other heavenly lumina- 
ries, who for ever keep moving— 
even those that are called the fixed 
stars—and have been published for at 
least six thousand years. 

The Greek Anthology! Few per- 
sons but scholars, and of scholars 
but few, know “ what treasures un- 
told reside in those beautiful words.” 
We are no great scholars ; yet to our 
intent gazing on Greek, by degrees, 
come breathing or burning forth 
meanings that soothe or elevate, till 
the words at last Jook ‘bright to the 
eye, and sound clear to the ear even 
as those of our own mother-tongue ; 
and may most—or many of those 
meanings find adequate and corre- 
sponding expression in English? 
We think they may; but we are not 
going to try your patience by an 
essay on translation. Though you, 
like Shakspeare, may “have little 
Latin and no Greek,” be not unhap- 
py on that account any more than he 
was unhappy; and, fortunately for 
you, you may enjoy far more delight 
from the poetry of the Latins and the 
Greeks than was within his power; 
for the spirit of much of it has been 
transfused into our language, al- 
though it may be shining there ina 
somewhat bedimmed and broken 
light. How much of the spirit of 
the most exquisite poetry must be 
necessarily lost by translation from 
one language into another we grieve 
to think; the loss must be chiefly in 
that mysterious vital power of de- 
light which dwells in the music, and 
which is rarely communicable to 
the full; for in perfect versification 
the words so play into each other’s 
syllables, that by changing—not vio- 
lently but gently—the place of afew, 
you may sadly change the counte- 
nances of many; nay, touch but one, 
and you may feel how much you 
have impaired the beauty of the 
whole composition. If this happen 
even by the substitution of one 
word for another almost synony- 
mous in the same language, how 
much more when there is a change 
from one language into another! In 
many passages where the charm de- 
pends on the particular position of a 
word, the finer lines must be weak- 
ened—or rather suffered—in spite of 
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all that skilful love can devise—to 
evaporate in the process of trans- 
fusion into other speech. 

Butahappy genius may do wonders 
in overcoming even such difficulties 
—we had almost said such impossi- 
bilities—as these, in the way of a 
perfect version, if such a thing may 
be; and by breathing a fresher or 
brighter beauty into one part, he may 

reserve the power of the whole but 
Tittle, or not at all, impaired, even 
though there may have been some- 
thing lost in another; so that, even to 
the finest appreciation, the poem in 
English—letus say—shall be one and 
the same as the poem in Greek, the 
felicity of the execution being such 
as that the deviation from the ori- 
ginal is not felt to be a flaw, but even 
a better bringing out of the thought 
or feeling that constitutes its per- 
vading and prevailing character. 

A much nearer approach to per- 
fection would be made in the art of 
translation, in poetry, were poets 
themselves to cultivate it, in the same 
spirit of love and delight in which 

ey live as makers. It ought never 
to be either task-work, or a mere 
pastime. Read Wordsworth’s ver- 
sions—they are perfect—of some of 
Chiabrera’s epitaphs—and then Chia- 
brera’s epitaphs themselves; and 
you know not whether you are an 
Englishman or an Italian. The illus- 
trious translator has seized on the 
soul of each inscription, and inspired 
by it, he shews you another and the 
same—lItalian and English words 
equally beautiful with their melan- 
choly music. It is often matter of 
amazement, the utter want of sym- 
pathy in the mind of even an able 
translator—attimesagood one—with 
the spirit of his original as it pervades 
the poem traduced—or rather the 
total ignorance of its end, aim, object, 
scope, or tendency—and odd mis- 
conception of the entire concern. 
One would think there could be no 
great difficulty in all cases where a 
poet’s meaning is clear, (and we are 
now speaking ofsuchalone, )inseeing, 
or, at least, in finding it out; yet no- 
thing more common than to meet 
with a version—say of a Greek epi- 
gram—done by a fair scholar enough, 
who knows the meaning of the 
words, and has looked them up in 
the Lexicon—which bears about as 
much resemblance to the original, as 
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the dead corpse of a very fat and 
still uglier elderly woman, fantastical- 
ly bedizened on her bier with dande- 
lions, might be thought to bear to the 
living body of a slim and still more 
beautiful young virgin, arrayed like 
a lily of the field on her bridal bed. 

The composition to be translated 
is, we shall suppose, a short one— 
four, six, eight, ten, or a dozen lines; 
and it contains one or other of those 
given numbers of lines, because the 
writer manifestly desired to say what 
he had to say within such limits. 
The translator—unless he be a cruel 
sumph—must conform—if possible 
—to the same rule of restriction— 
for by departing from it, he at once 
puts his original to death on a Pro- 
crustean bed, by curtailment or,elon- 
gation. If to conform be impossible, 
then, perhaps, he may lawfully give 
us a paraphrase, provided he calls it 
so; but it will be found to be a pre- 
ferable procedure in most cases of 
that kind, for a translator careful of 
a good name, to turn over a new 
leaf, or to take up his hat and gloves 
and cane, and emerge into the open 
air, to regale himself with a consti- 
— walk up the “ accustomed 
hill.” 

But who shall say whether it be 
possible or impossible in any given 
case to conform to the rule of re- 
striction? Nineteen men, in succes- 
sion, make the attempt, and after 
hours of headache and much bitin 
of nails, all shamefully fail; the 
twentieth performs the feat to a mi- 
racle in a twinkling, and enriches 
the language with a new jewel. 

He who would well translate into 
English a Greek epigram, or other 
algerie composition, musteyeit, 

rst of all, with that kind of undiscri- 
minating, or rather uncriticising, de- 
light with which he eyes a beautiful 
girl. Having thus feasted for areason- 
able time, he must, still in obedience, 
however, to the mood of his own 
mind, regard more wistfully than the 
rest, this or that expression in the 
poem, which insensibly appears most 
peculiar and characteristic—just as 
he does this or that feature of the 
face in which he feels to reside the 
chief power of enchantment. This 
done, and poem or face got by heart, 
he translates the one or paints the 
other so naturally, that you yield to 
the delusion, and believe that you 
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are reading the very lines, or, better 
still, kissing the very lips of the ori- 
ginal. 

But if a translator of a Greek 
epigram, or any other little perfect 
piece, introduce into his translation 
thoughts, or feelings, or images that 
are not in the original, or much ex- 
aggerate or much diminish even one 
that is, then he is neither more nor 
less worthy of chastisement than a 
portrait painter would be, who, ha- 
ving engaged to paint the portrait of 
your “ ain lassie,” or any other lit- 
tle perfect piece of living loveliness, 
were to change upon you the colour 
of her eyes, and in lieu of her own, 
to furnish her with a nose that would 
have attracted notice in Rome du- 
ring a triumphal procession to the 
Capitol. 

ut we must, without longer delay, 
roceed to speak of the very delight- 
ul volume now lying before us, 
from which we shall extract a few 
fine specimens of translation, illus- 
trative of the truth of what we have 
been saying, and in themselves most 
interesting to all who are not insen- 
sible to the glorious spirit of Greece 
in the olden time. So far back as 
the year 1803, Mr Bland conceived 
the design of exhibiting in an English 
dress some of the most beautiful, or 
otherwise remarkable, of the pieces 
ascribed to the minor poets of Greece, 
more especially the writers of the 
Anthology ; and in 1806 he collected 
a number of epigrams, fragments, 
and fugitive pieces, translated by 
himself and two or three friends for 
the Monthly Magazine, and published 
them with additions in one small 
octavo volume. In 1813, the entire 
substance of that volume was inclu- 
ded in a new work, entitled “ Col- 
lections from the Greek Anthology, 
and from the Pastoral, Elegiac, and 
Dramatic. Poets of Greece,’ which, 
besides very considerable additions 
from the rich storehouse of the An- 
thology, and from other classical 
sources, that had been contributed, 
during the interval, to the Monthly 
Magazine and the Atheneum (a peri- 
odical conducted by Dr Aikin), was 
constructed on the principle of an 
entirely new arrangement, being 
divided into distinct heads or sub- 
jects—the Amatory, the Convivial, 
the Moral, the “tm young the De- 
scriptive, the Dedicatory, and the 
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Humorous or Satirical, along with 
metrical versions of passages from 
the Greek Drama, and a variety of 
illustrations both in prose and verse, 
in notes of a very miscellaneous 
character. Mr Bland died curate of 
Kenilworth in 1825, and Mr Merivale, 
his gifted coadjutor in the twoformer 
editions, has now given us a third, 
freed from what he rightly considers 
their blemishes and superfluities, 
besides exhibiting a more correct and 
classical representation of the origi- 
nal Anthology, by a more abundant 
infusion of the best specimens, and 
by returning to the earlier plan of 
assigning each to its several author, 
and placing the authors themselves 
inachronologica] order ofsuccession. 
More than three-fourths of the con- 
tents of the present are additions to 
the former work; and on those which 
are republished, so much of correc- 
tion and amendment has been freely 
admitted, as to render them in man 
instances new versions of the orig 
nal, except with respect to 
Bland’s translations, which, with a 
fine and delicate feeling towards a 
departed friend, Mr Merivale has not 
thought himself at liberty to alter in 
any essential matter. The death of 
Mr Bland was an irreparable loss to 
a widow and several children; and 
the chief motive that urged Mr Me- 
rivale to this publication, was the 
hope, in which he cannot be disap 
pointed, of its proving a source of 
profit, however inconsiderable, in- 
tended to be applied exclusively in 
aid of the eldest son on his removal 
to college from the Charter-house. 
Mr Robert Bland is a youth, we un- 
derstand, of excellent talents and 
acquirements, and some translations 
from his pen are exceedingly ele- 
gant; so are a good many by Mr 
Charles Merivale, of St John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, one of the accom- 
plished sons of the Editor, who ac- 
knowledges with paternal pride the 
material assistance afforded by him 
in the arrangement of the work. He 
numbers among his contributors 
those elegant and distinguished scho- 
lars, Dr Haygarth, Henry Nelson 
Coleridge, Thomas Denman (Lord 
Chief Justice), Benjamin Keen, and 
F. Hodgson, the admirable translator 
of Juvenal, who had with several 
exquisite specimens enriched the 
earlier editions. 
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The first division of the volume 
contains specimens of the early lyric 

oets—Archilochus, Arion, Sappho, 
Eriona, Alczeus, Stesichorus, Ibycus, 
Aleman, Melanippides, Anacreon, 
Cleobulus, Simonides, Bacchylides, 
and the Scolia of various poets. A 
mournful exhibition indeed—as H. 
N. Coleridge finely calls them—of 
the “torsos” of those bards. Let us 
turn to Simonides. It appears that 
there were at least three poets of that 
name. The Eldest was a native of 
the island Amorgos, and probably 
contemporary with Archilochus, who 
is placed by Tatian, (see Fynes 
Clinton, Fasti Hellenici, vol. i. p. 296,) 
as having flourished about the twenty- 
third Olympiad, corresponding with 
the year 688 B.c., or about 500 years 
later than the date commonly ascri- 
bed to the Trojan War, and 200 years 
previous to the battle of Marathon. 
To him is ascribed a set of Iambic 
verses on the characters of Wo- 
men, of which we promise our read- 
ers an admirable translation in our 
next number. Simonides the Great 
is he of Ceos, the son of Leoprepes, 
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the date of whose birth has been 
fixed at 556, and of his death at 
467 B. c.; and whose memory is as- 
sociated with the great events which 
formed the subject of the principal 
parts of his remaining works. A 
third Simonides, a native also of 
Ceos, and nephew to the second, 
possesses the best title to such of the 
epigrams, as, from the date of the 
events recorded in them, cannot be 
ascribed to the writer without an 
anachronism. To Simonides the Great 
is attributed the invention or esta- 
blishment of the elegy, in the sense 
of afunereal poem. A very few of 
his elegies remain, but a good many 
of his epigrams—chiefly on those 
who fell in battle against the Per- 
sians. “ They are all characterised,” 
says H. N. Coleridge, in a noble arti- 
cle in the Quarterly Review, “by 
force, downrightness, and terse sim- 
plicity—¢:a:2—in the highest de- 
gree of any to be found in the An- 
thology.” Here are a few of the 
finest. We can afford to give but 
one of them in the original—of which 
we add a literal prose translation. 


ON OTHRYADES.~-MERIVALE. 


O native Sparta! when we met the host 
In equal combat from th’ Inachian coast, 





Thy brave three hundred never turn’d aside, 

But where our feet first rested, there we died. 

The words, in blood, that stout Othryades 

Wrought on his herald shield, were only these— ’ 
‘* Thyrea is Lacedemon’s !”—If there fled 

One Argive from the slaughter, be it said, 

Of old Adrastus he hath learn’d to fly. 

We count it death to falter, not to die. 





ON MEGISTIAS THE SOOTHSAYER.—MERIVALE. 


This tomb records Megistias’ honour’d name, 
Who, bravely fighting in the ranks of Fame, 
Fell by the Persians, near Sperchius’ tide. 
Both past and future well the prophet knew ; 
And yet, though death lay open to his yiew, 
He chose to perish by his monarch’s side. 





ON THOSE WHO FELL AT THERMOPYLE.—=BLAND. 


Greatly to die—if this be glory's height— 
For the fair meed we own our fortune kind. 

For Greece and Liberty we plunged to-night, 
And left a never-dying name behind. 


THE SAME SUBJECT.—MERIVALE. 


These, for their native land, through death’s dark shade 
Who freely passed, now deathless glory wear. 

They die not; but, by Virtue’s sovereign aid, 
Are borne from Hades to the upper air. 
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ON THE CORINTHIANS WHO FELL AT SALAMIS.—-CHARLES MERIVALE. 


We dwelt of yore in Corinth, by the deep : 

In Salamis (Ajacian Isle) we sleep. 

The ships of Tyre we routed on the sea, 

And Persia,—warring, holy Greece! for thee. 


ON CIMON’S NAVAL VICTORY.—MERIVALE. 


Ne’er since that olden time when Asia stood 
First torn from Europe by the ocean flood, 

Since horrid Mars first pour’d on either shore 
The storm of battle, and its wild uproar, 

Hath man by land and sea such glory won 

As for the mighty deed this day was done. 

By land, the Medes in myriads press the ground ; 
By sea, a hundred Tyrian ships are drown’d, 
With all their martial host ; while Asia stands: 
Deep groaning by, and wrings her helpless hands. 


ON THOSE WHO FELL AT THE EURYMEDON.—MERIVALE. 


These by the streams of famed Eurymedon 

Their envied youth’s short brilliant race have run : 
In swift-wing’d ships, and on th’ embattled field, 
Alike they forced the Median bows to yield, 
Breaking their foremost ranks. Now here they lie, 
Their names inscribed on rolls of victory. 


ON THE SAME.—R. 


In life-blood, streaming from those stubborn hearts, 
The lord of war once bathed his barbed darts. 
Where are those warriors, patient of the spear ? 
Dust—soulless, lifeless dust—alone lies here. 


ON A TROPHY SUSPENDED IN THE TEMPLE OF MINERVA.hK. 


From wound and death they rest—this bow and quiver— 
Beneath Minerva’s holy roof for ever : 

Once did their shafts along the battle speed, 

And drink the life-blood of the charging Mede, 


ON A VOTIVE SPEAR.—MERIVALE. 


Good ashen spear, that erst this arm did wield, 
And hurl, fierce hissing through the battle-field ! 
Now, peaceful resting in the sacred grove, 

Thou lead’st the pomp of Panomphean Jove. 


Tov sy Oeguomvacis bavovray 

Evxasis wiv & riya, xodds 0d motyces, 
Bapeds 9d rd Qos, wed you Ot mraoris, 
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Ewdokiav EAAc&do¢ s/Aato. 

Magrvets ds Atwudas, 

‘O Smdgras Barirtus, agers wiyar Asrorrws 
Kéocyeor, obtvecdy 76 xAbos. 





LINE FOR LINE AS IN THE ORIGINAL. BY CHRISTOPHER NORTH. 
Of those that died at Thermopyle, 

Very glorious is the fortune, renowned too is the fate, 

An altar is their tomb, for libation (they have) the remembrance (of men.) 
And the lamentation (for them is their) eulogium. 

Such a funeral as this, 

Neither mouldiness, nor all-subduing 

Time, shall efface,—(the funeral) of brave men. 

This sacred enclosure of the servants 

Of Greece, hath won for itself great glory. 





This testifies Leonidas, 


Sparta’s king, in that he hath left for himself the great 
Adornment, and ever-flowing renown of valiant deeds. 


ON THOSE WHO FELL AT THERMOPYLZE.—R. 


In dark Thermopyle they lie ; 

Oh death of glory, there to die! 

Their tomb an altar is, their name 

A mighty heritage of fame : 

Their dirge is triumph—cankering rust, 
And Time, that turneth all to dust, 


These last verses are part of a hymn 
—the others are inscriptions. To 
some they may seem bald; ‘but by 
all Greece their simplicity was felt 
for ages to be elevating, and assured- 
ly itis majestic. The high truth is 
told of the dead in the fewest possi- 
ble words—nothing was needed but 
a fervent record of their deeds—a 
statement of where, how, by and for 
whom died the heroes whose names 
by their grateful and glorious country 
wereto be held in everlasting remem- 
brance. 

We shall now quote the famous frag- 
ment of Simonides—* Danaé”—the 
original—and seven versions which 
we have coliected—for the sake of 
comparison of their several merits. 


“Ore Adgvans ty DaesdDecréce ctveeG- 
Beis mviwy, xivnbsiod tt Adgeve 
Atiuats Here, 8d adscvlows 
Nageiais, duQi ve Megoei Adas 
Dirav yigu, timiy te @ TixG, 

Oior tye mover oy 0 cearits, yarobnre 2” 
Hrogs xvasoos ty arigrsi Dancers, 
XarnsoysuPy di, vux]sAcersi, 

Kvavio ts dvopw tv O° adartay 
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That tomb shall never waste nor hide,— 
The tomb of warriors true and tried. 
The full-voiced praise of Greece around 
Lies buried in that sacred mound : 
Where Sparta’s king, Leonidas, 

In death eternal glory has. 


It may perhaps be right to remind 
some of our readers that Acrisius, 
King of the Argives, having learned 
from the Oracle that he should be 
killed by his grandson, shut up his 
daughter in a turret, who neverthe- 
less became pregnant to Jupiter of 
the Golden Shower. When he un- 
derstood that she had given birth to 
a son, he ordered them to be put 
into a chest or ark, and thrown into 
the sea, The chest was found by a 
fisherman, and given to Pilumnus, 
King of the Rutilians, who married 
Danaé. When Perseus, her son, 
grew up, he slew his grandfather, 
and thus the oracle was fulfilled. 
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LINE FOR LINE WITH THE ORIGINAL. BY CHRISTOPHER NORTH. 


Where on the curiously-framed ark the wind 

Blowing roared, and the agitated ocean 

Overwhelmed (Danaé) with dread,—with not unmoistened 
Cheeks, around Perseus she cast 

Her hand, and said: “ Oh child, 

What suffering is mine! but thou sleepest-sweetly, and on a milky 
Breast thou slumberest-deeply, in a pleasureless abode, 
Secured-with-nails-of-brass, and during-the-moonshine, 

(Thou art) in gloomy darkness :—but thou, over thy dry 

Deep hair, heedest not the wave passing-by, 

Nor the voices of the wind, in (thy) purple 

Little-cloak lying,— beautiful countenance ! 

But if verily to thee this calamity were a calamity, 

Thou indeed hadst to my words thy little 

Ear applied,——but sleep on, I charge thee, my child; 

Let the sea, too, sleep, and sleep mine immeasurable evils. 
A-foolish-device may ‘this appear, 

Oh father Jupiter, by thy means, and what (is) indeed a daring 
Expression, | pray for vengeance for myself, by-means-of-this-my-child.” 


JORTIN. 


Nocte sub obscura, verrentibus equora ventis, 

Quum brevis immensa cymba nataret aqua, 

Multa gemens Danaé subjecit brachia nato, 

Et tenere lacrymis immaduere gene. 

Tu tamen ut dulci, dixit, pulcherrime, somno 

Obrutus, et metuens tristia nulla, jaces. 

Quamvis, heu quales cunas tibi concutit unda, 

Prebet et incertam pallida luna facem, 

Et vehemens flavos everberat aura capillos, 

Et prope, subsultans, irrigat ora liquor. 

Nate, meam sentis vocem ? Nil cernis et audis, 

Teque premunt placidi vincula blanda dei, 

Nec mihi purpureis effundis blesa labellis 

Murmura, nec natos confugis usque sinus. 

Care, quiesce, puer, sevique quiescite fluetus, 

Et mea qui pulsas corda, quiesce, dolor. 

Cresce puer; matris cari atque ulciscere luctus, 
- Tuque tuos saltem protege summe Tonans. 


DENMAN. 

When the wind, resounding high, ‘*¢ The howling wind, the raging sea, 
Bluster’d from the northern sky, No terror can excite in thee ; 
When the waves, in stronger tide, The angry surges wake no care 
Dash’d against the vessel's side, That burst above thy long deep hair ; 
Her care-worn cheek with tears bedew’d, But couldst thou feel what I deplore, 
Her sleeping infant Danaé view’d ; Then would I bid thee sleep the more ! 
And trembling still with.new alarms, Sleep on, sweet boy ; still be the deep ! 
Around him cast a mother’s arms. Oh could I lull my woes to sleep! 
‘* My child ! what woes does Danaé weep ! Jove, let thy mighty hand o’erthrow 
But thy young limbs are wrapt in sleep. The baffled malice of my foe ; 
In that poor nook all sad and dark, And may this child, in future years, 
While lightnings. play around our bark, Avenge his mother’s wrongs and tears !” 
Thy quiet bosom only knows 
The heavy sigh of deep repose. 

° ELTON. 


When round the well-framed ark the blowing blast 
Roar’d, and the heaving whirlpools of the deep 








; 
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With rough’ning surge seem’d threatening to o’erturn 
The wide-tost vessel, not with tearless speech 

The mother round her infant gently twined 

Her tender arms, and cried, ** Ah me! my child ! 
What sufferings I endure! thou sleep’st the while, 
Inhaling in thy milky-breathing breast 

The balm of slumber ; though imprison’d here 

In undelightful dwelling ; brassy-wedged ; 

Alone illumed by the stars of night, 

And black and dark within. Thou heedest not 
The wave that leaps above thee, while its spray 
Wets not the locks deep-clustering round thy head ; 
Nor hear’st the shrill wind’s hollow-whispering sounds, 
While on thy purple downy mantle stretched, 

With count’nance flushed in sleeping loveliness. 
Then, if this dreadful peril would to thee 

Be dreadful, turn a light unconscious ear 

To my lamenting: Sleep! I bid thee sleep, 

My infant! oh! may the tremendous surge 

Sleep also! May the immeasurable scene 

Of watery perils sleep, and be at rest ! 

And void and prostrate prove this dark device, 

I do conjure thee, Jove! and, though my words 
May rise to boldness, at thy hand I ask 

A righteous vengeance, by this infant's aid.” 





(From Birackwoop’s Macazins, 1818.) 


Around the helpless wandering bark ** O lovely Babe! around thy brow, 





The gathering tempests howled, 
And swelling o’er the ocean dark 
The whitening billows rolled. 


The fair one feared ; she turned her eyes, 
Her eyes with anguish filled, 

To where her sleeping infant lies, 
She looked, and clasped the child. 


“‘ What griefs oppress this wearied breast ! 
Yet nought oppresses thine ; 

No sorrows break thy placid rest : 
Ah! were these slumbers mine ! 


* Here e’en denied one scanty beam 
The gloomy night to cheer, 

Yet soft thou sleep’st, nor dost thou dream 
Of tempests raging near. 


Unharmed the curlets play ; 
Not all the angry blasts that blow 
Can draw one sigh from thee. 


‘* Yet did’st thou know how deep I moan, 
Thou’dst bend thine infant ear, 

Thy little heart would sighs return, 
Thine eyes an answering tear. - 


‘“* O sink, ye stormy winds, to rest ! 
Be still, thou troubled deep ! 

O sleep, ye sorrows in my breast, 
And let me cease to weep! 


* Sleep, sleep, my child, and may thine eyes 
These sorrows never see ! 

On thee may brighter fortunes rise 
Than ever shone on me ! 


** Almighty Jove! to whom alone 
The way of fate belongs, 


O spare, O spare this little one 


To wreak his mother’s wrongs !” 


BY BRYANT, THE AMERICAN POET. 


The night-winds howl’d — the billows 


dash’d ° 
Against the tossing chest ; 
And Danaé to her broken heart 
Her slumbering infant prest. 


** My little child,” ia tears she said— 
* To wake and weep is mine ; 

But thou canst sleep—thou dost not know 
Thy mother’s lot, and thine, 


‘‘ The moon is up, the moonbeams smilem= 


They tremble on the main ; 


But dark within my floating cell, 


To me they smile in vain. 


“ Thy folded mantle wraps thee warm 


Thy curling locks are dry ; 


Thau dost not hear the shrieking gust, 


Nor breakers booming high. 
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“ Yet thou, didst thou but know thy fate, 
Wouldst melt my tears to see ; 

And I, methinks, should weep the less, 
Wouldst thou but weep with. me. 


TRANSLATION. 


When round the wondrous ark the winds 
Were roaring, and the sea 

With all its fierce and yeasty waves, 
Was booming mournfully, 


Acrisius’ daughter, while the tears 
Are trickling down her cheeks, 

All terror-stricken, clasps her babe, 
And thus the mother speaks :— 


‘* Perseus, my child, what woes are mine! 
Thou sleepest,—take thy rest, 

Upon that breast which nurses thee, 
—Thy loving mother’s breast ; 


‘* Cheerless abode for thee, my babe, 
This brazen-bolted ark ! 

Which though the moonbeams flicker o’er, 
Yet all within is dark. 
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ers 
“ Yet, dear one, sleep, and sleep, ye winds 
That vex the restless brine— 


When shall these eyes, my babe, be seal’d 
As peacefully as thine !” 


BY W. HAY. 


“ Thou heedest not the surging waves,— 
The wild waves rolling by, 

They injure not thy deep long hair, 
For every lovk is dry: 


‘‘ Thou heedest not the angry brawl 
Of the loud winds piping wild, 


~Wrapt in thy little purple cloak,— 


My beautiful !—my child ! 


‘* Oh, if thou felt that depth of woe, 
That makes thy mother weep, 

How would thine ears drink in her words!— 
—No, no, she bids thee sleep. 


‘* Sleep on, my babe, I bid thee sleep, 
And sleep, thou raging sea, 

And sleep, ye countless, cruel griefs, 
Of miserable me. 


** Grant, mighty Jove, that this device 
May yet confounded be, 

And, daring prayer! may this my son, 
Avenge thy Danaé.” 


The original is very simple, natural, 
and pathetic—and reads like the 
fragment of an old Scottish ballad— 
reminding us of Lady Bothwell’s 
Lament. Lord Woodhouselee, in his 
elegant Essay on Translation, says, 
that Jortin’s “ admirable translation 
falls short of its original only in a 
single particular—the measure of the 
verse. One striking beauty of the 
original is, the easy and loose struc- 
ture of the verse, which has little 
else to distinguish it from animated 
discourse but the harmony of sylla- 
bles; and hence it has more of na- 
tural impassioned eloquence than is 
conveyed by the regular measure of 
the translation.” We feel that there 
is truth in that remark; and the 
poem is quoted by Dionysius as an 
apposite example of that species of 
composition in which poetry ap- 

roaches to the freedom of prose. 

et, no doubt, the versification is 
constructed according to rule, 
though we, for our own parts, do 
not know what it is; and though 
there are various arrangements of it, 
to our ear they are all musical. 
Fragment as it is, and probably in 
itself imperfect, it is felt to justify 


the character assigned to the poet by 
Catulius, 


‘* Mestius lacrymis Simonideis,” 


and at its close we can join in the 
wish so finely breathed by Words- 
worth— 


* O ye who patiently explore 

The wreck of Herculanean lore, 

What rapture, could ye seize 

Some Theban fragment, or unroll 

One precious tender-hearted scroll 

Of pure Simonides !” 
Jortin’s version is indeed very beau- 
tiful, and not one of our modern 
scholars wrote Latin verse with more 
purity and delicacy than he did, ex- 
cept, perhaps, Vinny Bourne, whom 
Cowper, if we mistake not, preferred 
to Tibullus. It is very close, yet 
misses one or two effective touches 
—such as Gv syw wovev——and the 
child’s little purple cloak. “ Teque 
premunt placidi vincula blanda dei” 
is sufficiently classical for a copy of 
prize verses at College, but out of 
place and time here, and not at all 
Simonidean. 


‘¢ Et vehemens flavos everberat aura capillos,” 


is surely not true to the sense of the 
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original—for the inside of the chest 
was lown ; but no more fault-finding 
with lines which no living scholar 
could excel or equal. enman’s 
version is very good, and having 
been for twenty years before the 

ublic, it has become part of our 

nglish Poetry. But it is far from 
faultless. Why “ northern sky ?” 
Why fastidiously fear to write 
“ chest,” or some other word, rather 
than mere vessel? Wordsworth was 
not afraid to speak, in one of his 
a interesting poems on Childhood, 
0 


“ A washing-tub like one of those 
That women use to wash their clothes— 
That carried the blind boy.” 


“What woes does Danaé weep” 
—is very bad—the Greek how ex- 

uisitely touching !—And worse are 
these two lines— 


“ Thy quiet bosom only knows 
The heavy sigh of deep repose.” 


Grown up people breathe hard in 
deep sleep; but the breath of Per- 
seus, in his little purple cloak, .we 
venture to affirm, was inaudible even 
to his mother’s ear till she kissed his 
cheek, and what has become of the 
cloak ? The passionate repetition of 
the same word “sleep,” applied to 
wind, sea, and woe, is unaccountably 
—and it would almost seem pur- 
osely—lostinthe version—and with 
t how much is gone! There are 
other flaws; yet the lines flow 
smoothly, and the translator laudably 
aims ata simplicity which he scarce- 
ly attains. Read without reference 
to the original, they are affecting,— 
but with the original in our heart, 
they fade before “the tender-hearted 
scroll of pure Simonides.” Elton’s 
version shews the scholar. The 
meanings of all those comprehensive 
words, so difficult to the translator, 
are fully and accurately given; not 
a thought, a feeling, or an image is 
omitted ; the emphasis is always laid 
on the right place ; his heart and im- 
ination are with the Danaé of Simo- 
nides. Blank verse is capable of any 
thing, and his blank verse is good; 
yet with the simple sweet words of 
the free-flowing Greek strain, “all 
impulses of soul and sense” still 
lingering with us, we feel for a while 
as if there were something heavy and 
cumbrous in the measure, and cannot 
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easily reconcile ourselves to the 
change. Danaé, in her peril, speaks 
like a princess and a poetess beloved 
of Jove; but perhaps there is a slight 
tendency, in a line or two of Elton’s 
version, towards a swelling wordi- 
ness scarcely natural to such a 
voyager, and somewhatimpairing the 
pathos. We shall not minutely cri- 
ticise the version quoted from an 
early Number of this Magazine; but 
with a few slight defects, occasioned 
by the difficulties voluntarily encoun- 
tered, and on the whole successfully 
overcome, in the choice of a rhymed 
stanza, it is, we think, extremely ele- 
ant and true to nature and Simoni- 
es. Bryant’s version is not properly 
a version at all, and we suspect he 
never saw the original ; but ’tis a 
very pretty little poem, and very 
natural, with the exception of the 
cold conceit in the last two lines of 
the penultimate stanza, which ex- 
presses a sentiment the very reverse 
of that which was at poor Danaé’s 
heart, and which must be offensive 
to the feelings of any mother. Of 
the seven, by far the best, we think, 
is that of our esteemed friend, Mr 
Hay ; nor do we doubt that such will 
be the opinion, too, of Mr Merivale 
and the Lord Chief Justice. Mr 
Hay is well known in Edinburgh as 
one of our most accomplished clas- 
sical scholars, and those youths are 
fortunate who enjoy the benefit of 
his tuition. He has been kind enough 
to favour us with a few other trans- 
lations, with which we shall adorn 
the second number of this Series. 
The true definition of the Greek 
Scolium appears to be, a short ode, 
or lyric composition, made to be 
sung or recited at banquets. Arte- 
mon of Cassandria, in his second 
book on the use of these Scolia, as 
we find in the fifteenth book of Athe- 
nzeus, says, they are of three sorts— 
the first consisted of those songs 
which were sung by all the guests 
together, joining as in chorus; the 
second as sung by the guests, not 
together, but in regular succession; 
the third, as sung only by particular 
persons who were skilled in music, 
wherever placed at the table; and 
from these last being seated out of 
the common order, the songs were 
termed cxoA:«, from ox, crooked, 
or being sung by every man in 
his own place. The examples given 
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in Athenzeus consist of short sen- 
tences, either addressed to some god, 
or containing some moral advice 
conducive to the prosperity of hu- 
man life. From the subject of the 
Scolia, the conversation turns on 
Aristotle’s poem to Virtue, which it 
is contended is improperly called by 
that name, as not being composed in 
honour of any deity, nor having the 
usual burthen of “ Io Pan.” Some 
part of it is rather obscure; but itso 
pleased Julius Cesar Scaliger, that 
he accounted Aristotle as great a poet 
as Pindar,—* quantus vir Aristoteles 


HYMN TO VIRTUE. 


LINE FOR LINE AS IN THE ORIGINAL, 
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fuerit in poesi neque ipso Pindaro 
minor,” &c. Its authenticity is con- 
firmed by the story related by Dio- 
genes Laertius, that the philosopher 
underwent an accusation on the 
charge of impiety, for composing 
and daily reciting a hymn or poem 
in honour of his patron, Hermias, 
tyrant of Atarnz, a eunuch, and 
originally a slave. There is an allu- 
sion in one line to Memnon, who, 
under the mask of friendship, be- 
trayed Hermias, and was the cause of 
his death. We have not room for 
the Greek. 


BY ARISTOTLE. 
ead 


BY CHRISTOPHER NORTH. 


Oh Virtue, excessively-laborious to the human race, 
Noblest object-of-pursuit in the life (of man), 


For thy beauty, oh Virgin, 


Even to die is in Greece a lot to-be-envied, 
And to endure labours fiery, unwearied : 

Such love dost thou infuse into the mind, 

And fruit immortal dost thou produce, 

Than gold more excellent, than (the pride of ) ancestry, 
And than pain-alleviating sleep. 

For thy sake Hercules, the son of Jupiter, 

And the sons of Leda, endured much,— 

By their deeds announcing thy power; 

From a longing for thee did Achilles 

And Ajax visit the mansion of Pluto; 

Under the semblance of friendship, for thy sake, 


-Did the alumnus of Atarneus 


Hermeas) 


Deprive himself of the light of the sun. 

Him therefore, by his deeds, song-celebrated 
And immortal, shall exalt the Muses 

The daughters of Mnemosyne,— 

Increasing the veneration for Jupiter Hospitalis, 
And the reward of firm friendship. 


O sought with toil and mortal strife, 
By those of human birth, 

Virtue, thou noblest end of life, 
Thou goodliest gain on earth! 

Thee, Maid, to win, our youth would 

bear, 

Unwearied, fiery pains; and dare 
Death for thy beauty’s worth ; 

So bright thy proffer’d honours shine, 

Like clusters of a fruit divine. 


Sweeter than slumber’s boasted joys, 
And more desired than gold, 

Dearer than nature’s dearest ties :— 
For thee those heroes old, 

Herculean son of highest Jove, 

And the twin-birth of Leda, strove 
By perils manifold : 

Pelides’ son with like desire, 

And ‘Ajax, sought the Stygian fire.—nr. 


The bard shall crown with lasting bay, 
And age immortal make 

Atarna’s sovereign, ’reft of day 
For thy dear beauty’s sake : 

Him therefore the recording Nine 

In songs extol to heights divine, 
And every chord awake; 

Promoting still, with reverence due, 


The meed of friendship, tried and. trueweR. 


| 
: 


| 
| 
| 
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But have we forgot Sappho, Soul 
of Fire and Daughter of the Sun? 
Anacreon never kissed her burning 
lips, for those two Minnesingers were 
not coeval; but Alczeus, we trust, 
often did so, and, as he drunk their 
dew, lost all remembrance of his 
shield, not well left behind on the 
field of battle. Phaon was fickle, 
and she dared the cliff. Sappho, we 
dare say, was no virgin; but her 
Joves were not numerous ;—intense, 
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and all hallowed by genius. Ovid 
calls her brown and of short sta- 
ture ; so Shakspeare says was Ce- 
lia, in “ As You Like It;” but both 
were beautiful; and only think for 
a moment of 


‘* The soul, the music breathing from 
that face !” 


Let us look at her two famous 
Odes. 


ODE TO VENUS. 
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IN LITERAL PROSE, LINE BY LINE, AS IN THE ORIGINAL. 


BY CHRISTOPHER NORTH. 


Splendidly-enthroned, immortal Venus, 

Daughter of Jupiter, intrigue-contriver, thee I supplicate, 

Do not with loathing-anxiety and vexation overwhelm, 
Oh august one, my soul. 


But hither come, if at any time and elsewhere 

Hearing my prayers, thou often didst 

Listen to them, and leaving thy father’s mansion, 
Thou camest, thy golden 


Chariot having-yoked : and thee did bear-along thy beautiful 
Swift sparrows, above the dark earth 
Oft waving their wings,—from heaven 


hrough mid-air 


Quickly they came: and thou, oh blessed one ! 
Smiling with thine immortal countenance, 
Didst ask what indeed it were that I suffer’d, and why 


I invoked thee, 
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And what I wish above all to become 

Of my frenzied sou), and what 

Captivating love I am again alluring.—“* Who, 
Oh Sappho, wrongs thee ? 





“ Even though he flee thee, quickly will he pursue ; 
Even though thy gifts he receive uot, others will he give; 
Even though he love not, quickly will he love, 

Yea, though thou shouldst not choose it.” 


Come to me even now, and deliver me from my vexing 
Perplexities, and whatever for me to be done 
My soul longs for, that do: thou thyself 

Be my confederate, 


TRANSLATION INTO SAPPHICS, BY W. HAY. 


Splendidly-throned, immortal Aphrodité, 

Daughter of Olympus, now I implore thee, 

Do not my spirit o’erwhelm with vexation, 
Thou Goddess august. 


Come to me now, oh! if ever or elsewhere 
Inclining thine ear, my prayers thou heard’st, and 
Leaving the splendid abode of thy father, 

Camest in thy gold-car. 


Whither thy sparrows so swift and so lovely, 

And o’er the dark earth oft waving their pinions, 

Bearing along through the mid-air, convey’d thee— 
Quickly descending. 


Beaming with smiles on thy visage immortal, 

Thou Goddess benign, and blessed for ever, 

Didst ask what indeed it were that I suffer’>d— 
Why I invoked thee ; 


And what above all I wish’d to become of 

My soul ever madden’d with frenzy, and what love, 

Captive myself, to my chains 1’m alluring, - 
“ Sappho, who wrongs thee ? 


“ Even though he flee thee, quickly will he follow; 

Thy gifts though he scorn, others will he give thee ; 

Even though he love not, quickly will he love thee, 
Yea though thou choose not,” 


Come to me now, and deliver my spirit 

From every care and sorrow whatever ; 

Grant what my soul in its longings may yearn for, 
Thou my protectress ! 


PHILLIPS, : 
Oh, Venus, beauty of the skies, If ever thou ‘hast kindly heard 
To whom a thousand temples rise, A song in soft distress preferr’d, 
Gaily false in gentle smiles, Propitious to my tuneful vow, 
Full of love-perplexing wiles : Oh, gentle Goddess! hear one now, 
Oh, Goddess ! from my heart remove Descend, thou bright, immortal guest, 


The wasting cares and pains of love. In all thy radiant charms confest. 
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Thou once didst leave almighty Jove, 
And all the golden roofs above : 

The car thy wanton sparrows drew ; 
Hovering in air they lightly flew ; 

As to my bower they wing’d their way, 
I saw their quivering pinions play. 





The birds dismist (while you remain), 
Bore back their empty car again ; 

Then you, with looks divinely mild, 

In every heavenly feature smiled, 

And asked what new complaints I made, 
And why I called you to my aid: 
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What frenzy in my bosom raged, 

And by what cure to be assuaged, 

What gentle youth I would allure, 

Whom in my artful toils secure ; 

‘¢ Who does thy tender heart subdue, 

Tell me, my Sappho, tell me who? 


“ Though now he shuns thy longing arms, 
He soon shall court thy slighted charms ; 
Though now thy offerings he despise, 

He soon to thee shall sacrifice ; 

Though now he freeze, he soon shall burn, 
And be thy victim in his turn.” 


Celestial visitant, once more 

Thy needful presence I implore ! 
In pity come and ease my grief, 
Bring my distempered soul relief, 
Favour thy suppliant’s hidden fires, 
And give me all my heart desires. 


ELTON. 


Venus! immortal! child of Jove! 

Who sitt’st on painted throne above ; 

Weaver of wiles! oh! let not Love 
Inflict this torturing flame ! 


But haste ; if, once, my passion’s cry 
Drew thee to listen, hasten nigh ; 
From golden palaces on high 

Thy harness’d chariot came. 


O’er shadowy earth, before my sight, 

Thy dainty sparrows wheel'd their flight ; 

Their balanced wings, in ether’s light, 
Were quivering to and fro. 


The birds flew back: Thou, blessed Queen! 

Did’st smile with heavenly brow serene ; 

And ask, what grief the cause had been, 
That summon’d thee below ? 


What most I wished with doting mind: 

Whom most, seductive, I would bind 

In amorous nets; and “ who unkind, 
My Sappho, wrongs thee now ? 


“¢ The fugitive shall turn pursuer ; 

The vainly woo'd shall prove the wooer: 

The cold shall kneel to his undoer, 
Though she disdain his yow.” 


Come, then, now! come once again ! 
Ease my bosom of its pain ! 
Let me all my wish obtain ! 

Fight my battles Thou ! 


SANDFORD, 


Daughtet of Jove, great power divine, 
Immortal Queen of amorous snares ! 

Ah! doom not thou this heart to pine, 
With dull disgust, or torturing cares. 


But speed thee here—if e’er before, 

Struck with my fond and frequent plea, 
Even from thy Father's golden floor, 

Thou heard’st benign, and camest to me. 


The car was yoked, the coursers gay, 
Fleet sparrows on the flapping wing ; 
Down, down to earth, from heaven away, 

Through the mid air careering spring. 


Their course was sped ; and thou, blest power, 


Bright with thine own immortal smile, 


Did’st ask what griefs my breast devour, 


What pangs I call thee to beguile. 


For what my frenzied bosom boils— 


For whom the baffled huntress long 


Has spread persuasion’s fruitless toils— 


‘‘ And who, my Sappho, does thee wrong? 


“¢ If now he flies, he’ll soon pursue thee, 


If gifts he takes not, give them soon; 


If kisses now he loathes, he’ll woo thee, 


Against thy will to grant the boon.” 


Again be near! to snatch from pain, 
From cankering cares relief to yield ! 

My heart’s whole wishes bid me gain, 
And be thyself my mighty shield ! 
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MERIVALE, 


Immortal Venus! Throned above 

In radiant beauty ! Child of Jove ! 

O skilled in every art of love, 
And artful snare ! 


Dread power, to whom I bend the knee ! 
Release my soul, and set it free 
From loads of piercing agony, 

And gloomy care! 


Yet come thyself! if e’er, benign, 

Thy listening ear thou didst incline 

To my rude lay, the starry shine 
Of Jove’s court leaving, 


In chariot yoked with coursers fair, 

Thine own immortal birds, that bear 

Thee swift to earth, the middle air 
With bright wings cleaving. 


Which of these versions, gentle 
reader, dost thou peruse with most 
emotion ? We ask not what you think 
of the first two—Our prose and our 
friend Hay’s Sapphics—which were 
mere experiment done in an hour 
over our negus. Phillips was first in 
the field,and has won laurels. Hedoes 
not stand upon what he thinks trifles, 
and smooths down the rough, and 
levels the prerupt, with no unskilful 
shovel. There is rather too much of 
the glitter of conventional poetic 
language about his version ; some of 
the lines are feeble, and few or none 
very strong; and the hymn comes 
from his hands not intensely Sapphic. 
There are thoughts that breathe, 
but no words that burn ; and its ele- 

ance, although too ornamental, 
ound favour in the eyes of Addison. 
It flows, but the original rushes ; 
we glide down the English, we are 
hurried away by the Greek. Yet ’tis 
a version that will continue to please ; 
for it startles no heart from its pro- 
priety, and ’twould be untrue to say 
that it is cold. ’Tis perhaps a pity it 


Soon they were sped—and thou, most blest, 

In thine own smiles ambrosial drest, 

Did’st ask what griefs my mind oppress’d— 
What meant my song— 


What end my frenzied thoughts pursue— 

For what loved youth I spread anew 

My amorous nets—“ Who, Sappho, who 
Hath done thee wrong ? 


** What though he fly, he'll soon return— 

Still press thy gifts, though now he spurn ; 

Heed not his coldness, soon he'll burn, 
Even though thou chide.” 


And said’st thou thus, dread Goddess, O 

Come then once more to ease my woe ! 

Grant all! and thy great self bestow, 
My shield and guide ! 


was ever written ; for it has that kind 
of mediocre merit that satisfies ordi- 
nary minds, and its perusal incapa- 
citates them for. enjoying a more 
impassioned but Jess mellifluous ver- 
sion. We suspect that, on the whole, 
all things considered, it is very good 
—certainly a very clever, and even 
graceful performance. 

Elton’s, though far better, will 
never supersede it in our literature. 
It is very true to the original, leaves 
nothing out, and puts nothing in, 
and is powerful in its passionate im- 
precation. It might have brought 
back Phaon “to make love’s quick 
pant” within the Lesbian’s arms. Sir 
Daniel’s version is a very fine one, 
and, with more than the elegance of 
Phillips, unites all the vigour of El- 
ton. Nor is there much to choose be- 
tween it and Mr Merivale’s. That 
gentleman’s has this advantage over 
his rival, that it is in a measure of 
closer kindred to that of the original, 
and is felt therefore to be more Greek- 
ish and Sapphic. Now for the Lines 
on a Girl. 


TO A GIRL. 
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LINE FOR LINE WITH THE ORIGINAL. CHRISTOPHER NORTH. 


To me equal to the gods seems that 

Man to be, who opposite to thee 

Sits, and near, as thou speakest sweetly, 
To thee listens, 


As thou laughest lovingly : ’twas this that my 

Heart in my breast violently-affected. 

For when I see thee, in a short time to me of voice 
Nothing any longer comes: 


But thoroughly is my tongue broken down, and a subtle 
Fire forthwith stealthily-runs-through my skin, 
With mine eyes nothing I see, tingle do 

Mine ears : 


And a cold perspiration pours-down-over-me, and trembling 

Pervades me all, and greener than grass 

Iam: and wanting little of (being not far from) dying, 
Breathless I seem. 


But all must be dared—since a poor —— 





PHILLIPS. 

Biest as th’ immortal gods is he, My bosom glowed ; the subtle flame 

The youth who fondly sits by thee, Ran quick through all my vital frame ; 

And hears and sees thee all the while O’er my dim eyes a darkness hung ; 

Softly speak, and sweetly smile. My ears with hollow murmurs rung. 

*Twas this deprived my soul of rest, In dewy damps my limbs were chill'd, 

And raised such tumults in my breast ; My blood with gentler horrors thrill'd ; 

For, while I gazed, in transport lost, My feeble pulse forgot to play— 

My heart was gone, my voice was lost ; I panted, sunk, and died away. 

} 

ELTON. 

| That man is like a god to me, My flushing skin the fire betrays 
Who, sitting face to face with thee, That through my blood electric plays ; 
Shall hear thee sweetly speak, and see My eyes seem darkening as I gaze, 

Thy laughter’s gentle blandishing. My ringing ears re-echoing. 

’Tis this astounds my trembling heart ; Cold from my forehead glides the dew, 
| I see thee, lovely as thou art ; A shuddering terror thrills me through ; 
My fluttering words in murmurs start, My cheek in green and yellow hue— 
My broken tongue is faltering. All gasping, dying, languishing. 
| SANDFORD. 

A rival for the Gods is he, Then cleaves my tongue, and subtle flame 
| The youth who, face to face with thee, Shoots sudden through my tingling frame, 
Sits, and looks, and lists to hear And my dim eyes are fixed, and sound 
Thy sweet voice sounding near. Of noises hums around— 


Thou smilest ; at that my bosom quails, And cold, dank sweat upon me breaks, 


The shrinking heart within me fails ; And every limb convulsive quakes, 
Soon as I gave, with instant thrill And grassy-pale, and breathless all, 
| My stricken lips are still. In the death-swound I fall. 
MERIV ALE. 
Blest as th” immortal Gods is he, Thou smilest too ? sweet smile, whose charm 


The youth whose eyes may look on thee, Has struck my soul with wild alarm, 
Whose ears thy tongue’s sweet melody And; when I see thce, bids disarm 
| May still devour ! Each vital power. 
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Speechless I gaze; the flame within 
Runs swift o’er all my quivering skin ; 
My eyeballs burn; with dizzy din 

My brain wheels round. 


Sappho has here in imagination un- 
sexed herself, and, by power of ge-~ 
nius inflamed by wild experiences, is 
aman. She durst not have depicted 
a girl thus overcome to the very 
death by looking and listening to a 
youth. She shews, in another com- 
position of two lines, how near a 
‘‘puir bit lassie” might languish to- 
wards deliquium under such impulse, 
— in the absence of her beloved 

oy. 


TAvmeie poets, obres Suvamas xeexsly roy 
‘oro 
. Tobe decusion wasdos, Roudiveev dd? Adoodiray, 


** Mother ! sweet mother! ’tis in vain— 

I cannot now the shuttle throw ; 

That youth is in my heart and brain, 

And Venus’ lingering fires within me glow.” 


The lines here elegantly paraphrased 
by Elton literally run thus, 


Sweet mother! no longer am I able to 
weave the web, 

Overcome by longing for that boy, through 
influence of Venus (the irresistible ?) 


But the ode is surcharged with more 
impetuous passion—the love-sick- 
ness becomes a swoon—and the 
swoon seems death. Longinus says 
truly that it is sublime. Is the man 
jealous? No. No more jealous than 
a man must be, who sees another 
man enjoying, near and close, the 
breath, eyes, words, and laughter 
(subdued and silvery) of the woman 
whom to distraction he desires and 
loves. They are sitting face to face— 
we may believe knee to knee ; and in 
the sense of the word used above, 
the maddened wretch that watches 
them is jealous; but Mr Elton well 
says, “this fainting of the spirits is 
not likely to be occasioned by jea- 
lousy, which rather engenders a 
sullen or malignant temper of the 
mind, and an angry contortion of the 
countenance. onginus does not 
quote the ode as a just description 
of jealous uneasiness, but of ‘ amo- 
rous fervour ;’ and his expressions 
are, ‘all things of this kind happen 
to those who are in love; but the 
seizure of the chief particulars, and 
the embodying of them in one whole, 
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And cold drops fall ; and tremblings frail 
Seize every limb; and grassy-pale 
I grow; and then—together fail 

Both sight and sound! 


has effected the sublime.’” Mr Elton 
adds, that he has no doubt “ that the 
passion, of which Sappho describes 
the paroxysm, is a passion indulged 
by stealth, and concealed through 
a sense of guilt or apprehension. The 
first line of the succeeding stanza, 
which is lost, seems to point at a 
disclosure—‘ Yet must I venture all.’ 
Plutarch tells a traditionary story of 
a ie who discovered the love 
of Antiochus for his mother-in-law, 
Stratonice, by comparing the effects 
which her presence produced on his 
patient, withthe symptoms enumera- 
ted by Sappho.” “ Is it not wonder- 
ful,” exclaims Longinus—we avail 
ourselves of Sir Daniel’s translation— 
“ how she calls at once on soul, body, 
ears, tongue, eyes, colour—all at 


‘once she calls, as if estranged and 


vanishing away! and how with con- 
tradictory efforts and emotions, she 
freezes, she glows, she raves, she re- 
covers her reason, she shakes with - 
terror, she is on the brink of death. 
It is nota a passion, but a whole 
convention of passions.” Longinus 
should have said “‘he’—not “she ;” 
for ’tis not fair to Sappho to suppose 
her the gazer, any more than to 
charge Milton with being Satan. In 
further illustration, we would fain 
quote the Ettrick Shepherd’s cele- 
brated song—beginning, 


*“ O love! love! love! 
Love’s like a dizziness, 
It will not let a puir body 
Gang about his bizziness.” 


Catullus—and who but he—has made 
the Greek Latin with all its fire. 
Boileau has made it French and flum- 
mery; Phillips, English and mulled 
port,—drink, when well oa 
at once sweet and potent, but he has 
given ita dash of water,and it smacks 
too strongly of the cloves and cinna- 
mon. Elton’s version is felicitous ; 
the best of them all, and likest the 
Lesbian. Sandford’s is little inferior ; 
but “ lists to hear” is not good; nor 


. is “soon as I gaze with instant thrill ;” 


but “grassy-pale” is the thing to a 
sioctet ual the last line is .a clencher 
—a consummation. Merivale is 
nearly as goed as is possible; the 








| 
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only flaw is “bids disarm.” Who 
now knows not Sappho? 

But how happens it that we have 
overlooked the famous ode on Har- 
modius, supposed to have been 
written by Callistratus ? Collins be- 
lieved it was by Alczeus; but that 
worthy died long before the event it 
celebrates. Collins’s lines are among 
the noblest in our language—and 
they dim the lustre even of the 
Greek Song of Slaughter. 


“ Who shall awake the Spartan fife, 

And call in solemn sounds to life 

The youths, whose locks divinely spread- 
ing, 

Like a. hyacinths in sullen hue, 

At once the breath of fear and virtue 
shedding, 

Applauding Freedom loved of old to view? 

What new Alczus, fancy-blest, 

Shall sing the sword in myrtles drest 

At wisdom’s shrine awhile its flames 
concealing, 

(What place so fit to seal a deed re- 
nowned ?) 

Till she her brightest lightnings round 
revealing, 

It leapt in glory forth and dealt th’ aven- 
ging wound!” 


We are no great admirers—out of 
lyrical poetry—of tyrannicide—or 
of any other kind of murder, except 
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considered in connexion with the 
Fine Arts. The assassination of Ju- 
lius Czesar was a sorry sight; nor, 
setting aside other reasons, could 
Brutus, who was but a third-rate 
man at most, have had any right in 
nature to strike “ the foremost man 
of all the world.” Charlotte Corday, 
though a fine creature, had been far 
better at home hunting hens’ nests 
among the nettles, than stabbing Ma- 
rat in his slipper-bath. We hated 
Napoleon, but cannot say we wished 
him treacherously put to death by a 
private hand. And we enjoyed the 
execution of Sandt with more zest 
than the murder of Kotzebue. With 
regard to Hipparchus, Cumberland 
calls him, on ancient authorities, 
* this excellent and most amiable 
prince.” He reigned for fourteen 
years, we believe; was a lover of 
poetry and science, and “every inch 
aking.” Plato, if we err not, equals 
his reign with the golden reign of 
Saturn. However, Harmodius and 
Aristogeiton slew him; twenty years 
afterwards his brother Hippias—an 
outlaw—was killed at Marathon— 
and there was an end to the Pisis- 
tradidze. Base motives are attri- 
buted by some to the assassins, but 
all is dark. We shall suppose them 
patriots. 


THE SONG OF HARMODIUS, BY CALLISTRATUS. 


Ev pedprov xrudl 3 Eidos Goghea, 
‘Neate ‘Agusdios x Agioroytirwy 
‘Ors tov ruguvvey xravéray, 
Ieovouous + Adnvas tromoarny. 
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Isovomous & Abnvas Exosiouroy. 


CuristorHer Nortn. 
Lixe Harmodius and Aristogeiton, 
The myrtle-wreathed sword 
I'll bear—when Athens’ lord they slew, 
And equal laws restored. 


Harmodius dear! thou art not dead : 
In the islands of the blest 

Thou art, where swift Achilles 
And Tydides Diomed rest. 


Like Harmodius and Aristogeiton, 
With myrtle I’ll entwine 

The sword,—when they Harmodius slew 
Before Minerva’s shrine: 


For ever, over all the earth, 
Their names shall be adored, 

The men—who Athens’ tyrant slew, 
And equal laws restored. 


CUMBERLAND. 


He is not dead, our best beloved 
Harmodius is not lost, 

But with Troy’s conquerors 1emoyed 
To some more happy ceast, 


Bind then the myrtle’s mystic bough, 
And wave your swords around, 

For so they struck the tyrant low, 
And so their swords were bound. 
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Perpetual object of our love, 
The patriot pair shall be, 
Who, in Minerva’s sacred grove, 
Struck and set Athens free, 
DENMAN. 
I'll wreathe my sword in myrtle bough, T'll wreathe my sword in myrtle bough, 
The sword that laid the tyrant low, The sword that laid Hipparchus low, 
When patriots, burning to be free, When at Minerva’s adverse fane 
To Athens gave equality. He knelt, and never rose again. 
Harmodius, hail! though ’reft of breath, While Freedom’s name is understood, 
Thou ne’er shalt feel the stroke of death ; You shall delight the wise and good ; 
The heroes’ happy isles shall be. You dar’d to set your country free, 
The bright abode allotted thee. Andgave her laws equality. 
ANOTHER TRANSLATION OF THE SAME. 
In myrtle my sword will I wreathe, In myrtle my sword will I wreathe, 
Like our patriots the noble and brave, Like our patriots the noble and brave ; 
Who devoted the tyrant to death, Who devoted Hipparchus to death, 
And to Athens equality gave. And buried his pride in the grave. 
Loved Harmodius, thou never shalt die ! At the altar the tyrant they seized, 
The poets exultingly tell, While Minerva he vainly implored, 
That thine is the fulness of joy, And the Goddess of Wis om was pleased 
Where Achilles and Diomed dwell. With the victim of Liberty’s sword. 


May your bliss be immortal on high, 
Among men as your glory shall be! 
Ye doom’d the usurper to die, 

And bade our dear country be free. 


ELTON. 


In myrtles veil’d will I the falchion wear, 
For thus the patriot sword 
Harmodius and Aristogeiton bare, 
When they the tyrant’s bosom gored ; 
And bade the men of Athens be 
Regenerate in equality. 


Oh! beloved Harmodius! never 

Shall death be thine, who livest for ever ! 
Thy shade, as men have told, inherits 
The Islands of the Blessed Spirits ; 
Where deathless live the glorious dead, 
Achilles fleet of foot, and Diomed. 


In myrtles veil’d will I the falchion wear, 
For thus the patriot sword 
Harmodius and Aristogeiton bare, 
When they the tyrant’s bosom gored ; 
When, in Minerva’s festal rite, 
They closed Hipparchus’ eyes in night. 


Harmodius’ praise, Aristogeiton’s home, 
Shall bloom on earth with undecaying fame ; 
Who with the myrtle-wreathed sword 

The tyrant’s bosom gored ; 

And bade the men of Athens be 


Regenerate in equality. 
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SANDFORD. 


Wreathed with myrtles be my glaive, 
Like the falchion of the brave, 
Death to Athens’ lord that gave, 
Death to tyranny ! 
Yes! let myrtle-wreaths be round, 
Such as then the falchion bound 
When with deeds the feast was crown’d, 
Done for liberty ! 


Lowth, in his Sacred Poetry of the 
Hebrews, speaks enthusiastically of 
this song, saying, that it was not to 
be wondered at that no one should 
have dared to attempt to restore the 
tyranny of the Pisistratid in Athens, 
where, at all festive meetings, even 
among the lowest of the people, was 
daily chanted—* =xoasov Callistrati 
nescio cujus, sed ingeniosi certe po- 
etz, et valde boni civis;’’ and, allu- 
ding to the domination of Czesar, he 
says, that had such a patriotic song 
been familiar in the mouths of the 
inhabitants of the Suburra, “ plus Me- 
hercule valuisset unum ‘Aguédi2 utros 
quam Ciceronis Philippicze omnes.” 
Is not that extravagant? ’Tis spirit- 
reviving to sing aloud 


Old songs that are the music of theheart ;” 


and we have all heard of that saying 
of Fletcher of Saltoun—“ Let others 
make the laws, give me the making 
of the songs of a country.” But the 
power of the Pisistratide was not 
palsied merely, it was dead and bu- 
ried beyond all possibility of resur- 
rection, long before the singing of 
this famous =x0A.. The elder Cal- 
listratus flourished about a century 
after the assassination of Hipparchus, 
the younger half a century later, and 
the youngest—for there are three 
spoken of — about 150 years only 
before the Christian era. 

The song is a fine one, and was 
very popular—national ; it struck 
forcibly a — key that vibrated 
to the core of the people’s heart. 
Chanted by a manly voice, with 
accompaniment of suitable action, 
and the singer like a hero, at some 
festal entertainment, where all the 
guests were full of wine and patriot- 
ism, the effect must have been mag- 
nificent, and at its close sublime the 
muttered thunder of—“ Death to all 
tyrants.” But, on most occasions, a 
little poetry will suffice to rouse the 
imagination of a great assemblage to 


Voiced by Fame eternally, 
Noble pair! your names shall be, 
For the stroke that made us free, 

When the tyrant fell. 
Death, Harmodius! come not near thee, 
Isles of bliss and brightness cheer thee, 
There heroic hearts revere thee, 

There the mighty dwell! 


heights of noblest daring; and there is 
but little poetry in this famous strain. 
It is of a higher mood, doubtless, 
than our own King’s Anthem; yet 
we remember the time when loyalty 
was with us a national virtue, and a 
national passion, and when the voices 
of many hundreds of as noble men 
as ever sat at an Athenian feast, often 
shook the theatre in a transport at 
these three no very august lines,— 

‘¢ SEND HIM VICTORIOUS, 

Hapry AND GLORIOUS, 

LoNG TO REIGN OVER US$ 

Gop sAvE THE Kine !” 


But let us take a critical glance at 
the translations. Our own is a mere 
attempt to versify the original lite- 
rally ; and while we give it as an ex- 
ample of the style in which the song 
should be translated, we admit that 
it is poorly done, and nearly an en- 
tire failure. Cumberland’s is spirit- 
ed; and it will be noticed that he 
supposes the song to consist of but 
three stanzas. Denman’s versions 
are both good; but faulty as well in 
particular lines as in the general 
conception. Thus, the second line 
of the first version, “ The sword that 
laid the tyrant low,” is incorrect; 
that is pm the spectators and 
auditors to believe too much, at least 
more than Callistratus. The second 
line of the second stanza is utter non- 
sense, “ Thou ne’er shalt feel the 
stroke of death.” Harmodius waskill- 
ed on the spot. The song says, “ Thou 
art not dead ;” nor was he, for he was 
in the Islands of the Blest—but he 
had “ felt the stroke of death.” 
The spirit of the two following lines 
is destroyed by the use of the fu- 
ture tense—“ The heroes’ happy 
isles shall be ;” they were—c: Qacw 
stvas—and so believed all who lived 
under Minerva; “ while Freedom’s 
name is understood,” is poor in com- 
parison with: x«7’ aia»; and the song 
was not addressed formally to the 
“wise and good,” of whom there is 
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no mention because no thought, but 
to all who had ears to hear the names 
of the deliverers. In the second ver- 
sion, line second, “noble and brave” 
is but so so; “the poets omeeey 
tell” is insufferable; “ buried his 
pride in the grave” is vastly fine ; 
all that about Minerva is good in it- 
self, but lu in ad libitum; and 
“may your bliss be immortalon high,” 
is a sad slip in a classical scholar. 
Yet as a paraphrase, the composition 
is certainly above mediocrity, and 
may be read at any time with plea- 
sure, at times with delight. Sand- 
ford’s is free from such faults, and is 
a fine—a noble version. But does 
not the power of the Greek song 
dwell in the names and in the proud 
repetition—the loving iteration—of 
the names of the destroyers? They 
are in every stanza—the lines they 
fill are the words of the spell. Drop 
them and the charm is broken—the 
singer absurd, with his myrtle and 
sword. You might just as well, in 
translating into another language— 


“ Scots wha hae wi’ Wallace bled, 
Scots wham Bruce has aften led,”’ 


omit Wallace and Bruce, and 
give us “the noble and brave.” 
Elton felt that; and therefore his 
version has not only bones, which 
the others have, and soul which they 
have too, but ¢he soul of the poet and 
the patriot, as it is flung into his 
exulting and threatening song of ven- 
geance, triumph, and restoration. 
For that, and for its general flow and 
glow, we pronounce Elton’s version 
—which is free, but not paraphras- 
tic—by far the best. 

But we have forgot that great Gre- 
cian, Sir William Jones, who at- 
tempted, and, as some say, succeeded 
in every thing, and who of course 
could not be happy without indi- 
ting “ An Ode in imitation of Callis- 
tratus.” We all know how out of five 
lines,supposed to be by Alczeus,ov2.401, 
&c. he has spun thirty—“ What con- 
stitutes astate,” &c.—of which batch 
the first baker’s dozen are animated 
commonplaces, and frequently used 
with effect in quotation by patriotic 
common-council men, and people 
in Parliament. But, with the excep- 
tion of those lines, and “ Boy, bid the 
liquid ruby flow,” in poetry Sir Wil- 
liam is as weak as whey, which is 
well known to be weaker than water. 
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Here is a long leaf of tinsel, in e 
of the solid gold: : ax 
‘* Verdant myrtle’s branchy pride 
Shall my biting falchion wreathe : 
Soon shall grace each manly side 
Tubes that speak, and poixts that breathe. 
Thus, Harmodius! shone thy blade ; 
Thus, Aristogeiton! thine : 
Whose, when Britain sighs for aid, 
Whose shall now delay to shine ? 
Dearest youths, in islands blest, 
Not, like recreant idlers, dead, 
You with fleet Pelides rest, 
And with godlike Diomed. 
Verdant myrtle’s branchy pride 
Shall my thirsty blade entwine ; 
Such, Harmodius! deck’d thy side ; 
Such, Aristogeiton! thine. 
They the base Hipparchus slew 
At the feast of Pallas crown’d ; 
Gods !—how swift their poniards flew ! 
How the monster tinged the ground ! 
Then in Athens all was peace, 
Equal laws and liberty ; 
Nurse of arts and age of Greece 


But neither by the Greek nor by 
the English are our hearts made to 
burn within us as they are made to 
burn by some of the simple concep- 
tions of Simonides on heroes who 
had died for their country on the field 
of battle—in victory, or in defeat a 
victory—at Thermopyle ! 

We wish we had more remains of 
Callistratus. The few Mr Merivale 
gives us are beautiful. All poems 
are good about Pan—and here is a 
Peean. 


A PHAN. MERIVALE. 


Io Pan! we sing to thee, 

King of famous Arcady! 

Mighty dancer! follower free 

Of the nymphs, ’mid sport and glee! 
Io Pan! sing merrily 

To our merry minstrelsy ! 

We have gain’d the victory, 

We are all we wish’d to be, 

And keep with pomp and pageantry 
Pandrosos’ great mystery. 


Callistratus, as indeed were all the 
fine spirits of antiquity, was a jolly 
soul. 


* Quaff with me the purple wine, 
And in youthful pleasures join ; 
Crown with me thy flowing hair ; 
With me love the blooming fair: 

** When sweet madness fires my soul, 
Thou shalt rave without control ; 
When I’m sober, sink with me 

Into dull eobriety.” 
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The poet of Minerva, Pan, and Bacchus, must likewise be the poet of Venus 
and Cupid; and here is a pretty love-lay. We shall give you the Greek. 


Eide Avpe xarn a0” cemvgoy xaroy 

sytvoigccey tAsPaevrivn yyivoipeny pelryee xeucioy 

a Ht xacrol maides Pogoisy wel ms xocdh yovn bogoin 
Asovvosoy tis xopov. neebapay Oscévn voor. 


Would that I were a beautiful ivory lyre, 

And that beautiful youths might carry me to the dance of Bacchus. 
Would that I were a large beautiful golden vessel untried-by-fire, 

And that a beautiful woman having a pure mind might carry me.—C. N. 





I wish I were an ivory lyre— * Or would I were a chalice bright, 
A lyre of burnish’d ivory— Of virgin gold by fire untried— 
That to the Dionysian choir For virgin chaste as morning light 
Blooming boys might carry me! To bear me to the altar side.—M. 


This may be considered, Mr Merivale says, as the original of many similar 
“ wishes,” among the amatory poets, at least if the ode ascribed to Anacreon 
be of subsequent date. That ode, by the by, is charmingly translated by 
Mr Merivale—and here it is. 
TO HIS MISTRESS. 


Sad Niobe, on Phrygian shore, A crystal fount, to lave thee, 
Was turn’d to marble by despair ; Sweet oyls, thy hair to deck, 
And hapless Progne learn’d to soar A zone, to press thy bosom, 
On swallow’s wing thro’ liquid air. Or pearl, to gem thy neck, 
But I would be a mirror, Or, might I worship at thy feet, 
So thou may’st pleas’d behold me, A sandal for thy feet I’d be. 
Or robe, with close embraces Ev’n to be trodden on were sweet, 
About thy limbs to fold me. If to be trodden on by thee. 


The epigrams selected by the editor from among the ’Ad:cwor« (uncertain), 
printed at the end of Brunck’s and Jacobs’s collections, are principally such 
as, from internal evidence, would seem to belong to the earlier and better 
ages of Grecian poetry ; and here is one in which the same kind of wish 
has graceful expression. 


THE LOVER’S WISH. MERIVALE. 


Oh, that I were some gentle air, Oh, that I were yon blushing flower, 

That, when the heats of summer glow Which even now thy hands have press’d, 
And lay thy panting bosom bare, To live, though bet for one short hour, 

I might upon that bosom blow! Upon the Elysium of thy breast ! 


It would be easy to recollect many pretty little poems breathing the same 
sort of amorous fancy—and it may be pleasant to look at two of the most 
delightful—one by Shakspeare, and one by Burns. 


** On a day, (alack the day!) But alack! my hand is sworn, 

Love, whose month is ever May, Ne’er to pluck thee from thy thorn ; 

Spied a blossom, passing fair, Vow, alack! for youth unmeet ; 

Playing in the wanton air: Youth so apt to pluck a sweet. 

Through the velvet leaves the wind, Do not call it sin in me, 

All unseen, ’gan passage find ; That I am forsworn for thee: 

That the lover, sick to death, Thou for whom even Jove would swear, 
» Wish’d himself the heaven’s breath. Juno but an Ethiop were; 

* Air,’ quoth he, ‘ thy cheeks may blow; And deny himself for Jove, 

Air, would I might triumph so! Turning mortal for thy leve.’” 


Nothing in all the Greek Anthology so exquisite! The first feeling is here 
as perfectly expressed as it could S by any one of those consummate mas- 
ters of expression ; and the “ Swan,” after breathing it in music, prolongs 
the strain as passionately as Sappho’s self could have done, as purely as 
Simonides. And hear the Scottish ploughman. 


** O that my love were yon red rose, * O, there beyond expression blest! 
That grows upon the castle wa’, T’d feast on beauty a’ the nicht ; 
And I myself a drap o’ dew, Seated on her silk-saft faulds to rest, 


Into her bonny breast to fa’! Till fiey’d awa by Phebus’ licht.” 
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THE FRENCH REVOLUTION.* 


Tue highest office of human expe- 
rience is to guide human conduct; 
and the guidance of nations is the 

rovidential purpose of history. 

irmly convinced of that great doc- 
trine, that the fall of a sparrow is not 
unnoticed in the largest scale of the 
Divine Government, we are perfect- 
ly justified in the conclusion, that 
the great events of nations are for 
the wisdom of their posterity. King- 
doms may be punished for their own 
crimes, the corruptions of the popu- 
lar mind may break out in faction, 
or the degeneracy of sovereigns may 
be visited by the disasters of the 
throne ; but with the evil of the time, 
the good of the future is unquestion- 
ably bound up. The calamities of 
the fathers are held forth as warn- 
ings to the steps of the children; 
the disease which broke down the 
strength of the past generation, as- 
sists the healing science of the pre- 
sent; the thunderstorm which swept 
away the harvests and houses of 
Europe within memory, gives added 
vigilance to our general precaution, 
makes us watch every elementary 
movement with more active antici- 
pation, and sends us to erect our 
conductors in time. 

We never required this experience 
more. We are at this hour threaten- 
ed with a revolution in England. 
There never was a mine laid for the 
explosion of a citadel more palpably, 
than the materials of violent and 
total change are now laid under the 
whole fabric of the British constitu- 
tion. Incessant appeals to popular 
excitement, furious stimulants to the 
natural passion of the populace for 
plunder, lying panegyrics of their 
merits, exaggerated pictures of their 
sufferings, fiendish calls to their re- 
venge, a nobility libelled as tyrants, 
a church libelled as robbers, and a 
King libelled alternately as a royal 
encumbrance and a rebel leader, are 
the preparation. By whose hand 
the match is to be applied is another 


question. But when the chief diffi- 
culty has been overcome withesuch 
perfect ease, the minor difficulty will 
not linger long to vex the soul of 
patriotism. There are orators within 
the circuit of London—perhapswe 
might draw the circle closer stil— 
who would be worthy to harangue 
in Pandemonium; villains black to 
the core, outcasts from all character, 
and conscious that they are outcasts, 
with whom all considerations of ho- 
nour, feeling, and principle, are swal- 
lowed up in one eager passion of re- 
venge ; men who never cast a pass- 
ing glance upon palace, church, or 
noble mansion, but with an instinct- 
ive admeasurement of it as an object 
of spoil or conflagration; who never 
speak without letting out the dreams 
of power and blood that are fevering 
their hearts, nor will ever be satis- 
fied with the broadest and most re- 
morseless change short of utter over- 
throw, the general plunder of pro- 
perty, the general extinction of reli- 
gion, and the general subversion of 
government, one vast, sanguinary, and 
final triumph of atheism and anarchy. 

In such a time appear the present 
volumes, the work of a man of ho- 
nour, ability, and knowledge; a full 
and faithful account of a great trans- 
action enacted within our memory, 
within a few miles of our shore, and 
to this hour influencing the feelings 
and fortunes of Europe—the Revo- 
lution of France. He brings for our 
knowledge no remote example of the 
crimes or follies of lands which have 
now gone down in the waters of 
oblivion; he leads us over ground 
which every man may tread for him- 
self; points to the spots where king- 
ly weakness held its first faint battle 
against popular pretension; shews 
us the broken rampart where the 
fury of popular passion burst in, 
and swept away the chivalry of the 
nobles and the monarchy; exhibits 
still farther on, the ground covered 
with the mutual havoc of those fero- 
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cious victors in the feasts and feuds 
of their horrid supremacy ; and final- 
ly, fixing us beside that huge and 
rude sepulchre into which vanquish- 
ed and victors, king and people, mo- 
narchy and anarchy, at last were 
flung together, bids us draw wisdom 
for our own direction, from the fear- 
ful and bloody catastrophe before 
our eyes. 

Mr Alison divides the Revolution 
into four periods. The first com- 
mencing with the States-General in 
1789, and ending with the death of 
the unfortunate King, and the com- 
plete establishment of the democracy 
in 1798. The second, with the 
struggle of the factions of the Giron- 
dist and Jacobin clubs, and ending 
with the establishment of a military 
government in 1795. The third, with 
the rise of Napoleon, and ending with 
the peace of Amiens. The fourth, 
with the seizure of the throne by 


“a and ending with his fail . 
at 


aterloo. The first two periods* 
thus give the history of popular in- 
fluence upon the internal concerns 
of the nation; the latter two its in- 
fluence on the general system of 
Europe. The first are the portrait 
of Democracy breaking up establish- 
ed institutions, throwing the whole 
state of society into a moral frenzy, 
and preparing the nation, by misery 
and agony at home, to rush out with 
the preternatural force of frenzy 
on the surrounding nations. The 
latter, a portrait of the most power- 
ful and tyrant despotism which the 
world ever saw, forcing the whole 
wild energy of the national powers 
into one purpose; urging that pur- 
pose, the domination of Europe and 
the world, with a steadiness ‘and 
skill, a reckless resolution, and a de- 
moniac subtlety, that made all resist- 
ance nearly hopeless, and finally 
overthrown by an indignant and 
uoble conspiracy of mankind ; over- 
thrown in an attempt scarcely more 
in defiance of man than of nature and 
heaven, and by a great and final re- 
tribution, less like the fortunes of 
battle than the direct judicial wrath 
of Providence. The two former pe- 
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riods are the subject of the present 
volumes. The subsequent volumes 
will treat of the Empire. He con- 
templates his topic with the ardour 
without which no man ought to take 
up the pen of history; he may be a 
chronicler, he will never be a histo- 
rian. 

“ A subject so splendid in itself,” 
says Mr Alison, “ so full of political 
and military instruction, replete with 
such great and heroic actions, adorn- 
ed by so many virtues, and darkened 
by so many crimes, never yet fell to 
the lot of a historian. During the 
twenty-five years of its progress, the 
world has gone through more than 
five hundred years of ordinary exist- 
ence, and the annals of modern Eu- 
rope wil] be sought in vain for a pa- 
rallel to that brief period of anxious 
effort and checkered achievement.” 
This is true; but the interest which 
we take in the work of a man of 
principle and talent, makes us only 
the more desirous that it should be 
worthy of himself, and useful to his 
country. In this spirit we wish that 
Mr Alison would seriously consider 
whether the following theorem is as 
sound in philosophy as it is eloquent 
in expression. He tells us, “ The 
two first [the first two] eras, illus- 
trate the consequences of demecra- 
tic ascendency upon the civil condi- 
tion. The two last [the latter two] 
their effect upon the military strug- 
gles and external relations of na- 
tions. In both, the operation of the 
same law of nature may be discern- 
ed, for the expulsion of a destructive 
passion from the frame of society, 
by the efforts which it makes for its 
own gratification. In both, the prin- 
cipal actors were driven forward by 
an unseen power, which rendered 
their vices and ambition the means of 
ultimately effecting the deliverance 
of mankind. Generations perished 
during the vast transition, but the 
law of nature was unceasing in its 
operation. And the same principle 
which drove the government of 
Robespierre through the Reign of 
Terror to the 9th of Thermidor, im- 
pelled Napoleon to the snows of 





“ Mr Alison calls these “ Eras.” We take the liberty of pointing his attention to 
the accurate use of this word, at Jeast among chronologers. ra is any indefinite 
time; period is a time included between two dates, such as these which he has 
given. The beginning and end of the Period are Zpochs, though, in common par- 
lance, Epoch is generally confined to events of some distinction. 
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Russia and the rout of Waterloo. 
The illustrations of this moral law 
is [are] the great lesson to be learn- 
ed from the eventful scenes of this 
mighty drama.” 

t may be difficult to prohibit the 
countrymen of Smith and Stewart 
from philosophizing. It may be still 
more difficult to prohibit a vivid 
imagination from taking its flight to 
that eminence from which all the 
little features which constitute lo- 
cality disappear, and the face of 
things is seen in the broad and per- 
manent characters which constitute 
nature. But twenty-five years form 
too brief a time for the process by 
which alone the great principles of 
conduct, human or divine, are to be 
evolved. The moral of the tale is 
easily obtained, and that is nearly 
all which is yet within our power. 
Mr Alison has done his country an 
admirable service in marking the 
steps by which public pretence swells 
into public cupidity; in tearing the 
robe of affected patriotism from the 
form of furious spoil; in keenly 
translating for our use the language 
of the hypocrite into the open avowal 
of the traitor; in leading us over the 
broken and benighted track of pub- 
lic crimes and sorrow during the last 
twenty-five years; and in flashing 
upon every spot of doubt and dan- 
ger the light of a lamp, kindled from 
the purest sources of political and 
moral wisdom. But the time has 
not yet come when he or any other 
man can elicit from those heady and 
complex transactions the principles 
of their existence. Years, perhaps 
centuries, may elapse, before man 
will be permitted to seize upon the 
impulses of our time of trouble, and 
fix them in the great historical mu- 
‘seum as a portion of the applicable 
knowledge of mankind ; a view of the 
actual configuration of the ways of 
Providence ; a reduction of the vola- 
tile and viewless gases, vapours of 
death, and feeders of national in- 
flammability, into the tangible bases, 
that may be investigated with the 
calmness of science, or turned to the 
beneficial purposes of society. The 
historian must not think his labour 
thrown away, if he is still shut out 
from this knowledge. It is his office 
to follow facts, and give us the warn- 
ing of national evils, as the noble 
excitement to noble effort, by shew- 
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ing the capacities that lie hid in the 
righteous cause, for the restoration - 
and fame of nations. The lesson is his 
and ours, the philosophy belongs to 
generations yet unborn. Even From 
them it may be withheld. Who, for 
instance, to this hour, knows the phi- 
ne of the Crusades? Writers of 
the first distinction still differ totally in 
their estimate of the principles, the 
ultimate uses of those extraordinary 
convulsions of society, which yet 
acted on the largest scale through 
Europe and Asia, not for twenty-five 
years, but for nearly three hundred, 
—not with a solitary nation, impelled 
by a single fury of change, but on 
all nations, impelled by all the suc- 
cessive motives that can vivify hu- 
man nature into the fullest deve- 
lopement of its venom or its virtues. 
We have the lesson; we can feel the 
guilt and the injury of unjust war, 
the folly of wasting the national 
strength in hostilities without ebject 
and without end, and the natural re- 
sult of superstition in turning so- 
ciety into a race of sullen enthu- 
siasts or savage sons of blood. But 
the providential principle to be il- 
lustrated by the Crusades is still 
unknown. What man can decide, to 
this hour, whether they were for 
good or for evil? Still less can we 
expect to trace the design of Provi- 
dence in events which are still cover- 
ing the world with their clouds, 
which differ from all others only in 
their deeper i my em in which the 
presence of the Deity is to be known 
only in the heavier darkness and the 
more solemn thunders. 

If the present theory should be 
authentic, none could rejoice more 
in the proof than ourselves. But 
“the law of nature, by which the 
expulsion of a destructive passion 
from society is determined by the 
efforts which it makes for its own 
gratification,” is yet to us a totally 
undiscovered law. In the instance 
of Jacobinism, the discovery would 
be of the highest consolation to so- 
ciety. But, after all the horrors of 
democracy in France, and all the 
warnings of its hazards to England, 
we cannot find that this destructive 
passion has expelled itself, by either 
its punishment or its — It 
unhappily lives still, probably with 
as much r aspiration for over- 
throw under the wretched govern- 
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ment of Louis Philip as under the 
lax government of Louis Seize. 
Among ourselves, hostile as the infi- 
nite majority of the manlier, more 
Pome fo and more virtuous por- 
tion of the Empire are to its prin- 
ciples, and long as it had been crush 

to the ground by the vigour of a 
constitutional legislature, it has not 


. lost a particle of its venom by the 


purple purification of the French 
scaffold. We have resisted, and by 
the blessing of God will resist it 
still; and when the time shall come 
when authority will place itself on 
the side of law, grasp the ruffian 
orators of Jacobin clubs, movement 
leaders, agitators, and political uni- 
onists, and that whole brood of mon- 
strous and mischievous shapes which 
rabble ambition generates of the 
slime of rabble power; when we 
shall see the whole race of the mis- 
sionaries of the lamp-iron sent to the 
dungeon, or to return-less exile, 
then shall we believe that the time 
of national redemption draweth nigh ; 
but not till then. That the French 
democracy tore its own offspring to 
pieces is true, and that democracy 


- will always rend them is true. But 


it is fearfully prolific; no exhaustion 
has yet struck it with barrenness. 
It has even gathered force within 
memory. Once confined to France, 
it made the land an abomination. 
But since the close of the French 
Revolution it has spread; it is now 
become the native product of every 
climate from the pole to the line; 
the Jacobin of Russia is affiliated 
with the Jacobin of Mexico; the 
crush of the serpent in France has 
debased its form, but not extinguish- 
ed its malignity; it now winds its 
way through every province of the 
earth, and propagates its species, its 
venom, and its enmity, wherever 
it can find an unguarded foot to 
sting. 

A part of the Preface is given to a 
detail of the authors on whom the 
subsequent narrative is to be found- 
ed; and Mr Alison seenis to have 
consulted every leading name. But 
in that portion which is to.come, we 
must hope that he will give our 

eatest naval hero, our immortal 

elson, some more appropriate lau- 
rel than it is possible to extract from 
the mere abridgment to which alone 
he refers, When he tells us, that 
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* Mr Southey’s Life of Nelson con- 
tains all that England could desire to 
have recorded of her naval hero,” he 
tells us what we certainly are not 
inclined to conceive. We and all men 
who honour the most singular com- 
bination of martial sagacity, martial 
fervour, and martial intrepidity, in 
the whole history of a service fer- 
tile in the highest qualities of the 
warrior, will not feel content with 
the single volume into which a non- 
professional writer, of whatever dex- 
terity, may have compressed the 
career of the “ man of the hundred 
battles.” To dojustice to Nelson, he 
must refer to a higher source, than a 
midshipman’s manual. Mr Alison 
must equally reconsider his estimate 
of Colonel Napier’s work. His own 
sound seuse will shew him that Co- 
lonel Napier’s unhesitating reliance 
on his own sagacity, and palpable 
contempt of the judgment of every 
one else, render him the most peril- 
ous guide through transactions, of 
which neither that writer nor any 
other has yet had the key; and that, 
animated as he frequently is, and 
correct as he may occasionally be, 
he writes more with the pen of a 
smart adjutant than of a military 
historian. We confess, that his 
“ Tenth Legion” dedication to the 
Peninsular hero was quite enough 
to settle our impression of the 
writer. It would have been worthy 
of the cleverest cadet in Woolwich 
or High Wycombe. 

Mr Alison justly observes of the 
foreign writers in general, that, “ of 
whatever party, nation, or shade of 
opinion, they seem all at bottom im- 
bued with a profound hatred of this 
country ;” and in consequence, they 
generally ascribe to the British Ca- 
binet a dark and Machiavelian po- 
licy, in matters where it is well’ 
known to every person in England, 
and will be obvious to posterity, they 
were regulated by very different mo- 
tives, and often proceeded from in- 
experience of warlike measures, 
without any fixed principle at all. 
This he conceives is to be accounted 
for on the principle that we con- 
stantly beat them. Without doubt 
this will go far to account for the 
enmity. It will also in some de- 
gree account, too, for the insinua- 
tion of perpetual artifice, the gold of 
Pitt, and the similar outcries of the 
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wrung pride of the foreigner which 
so long amused the nation. For this 
continental vanity, never allowin 
that it can be beaten in the fair field, 
takes a desperate refuge in chicane. 
If an army are routed like a flock 
of sheep, it is the work of traitors in 
the ranks; if a general is outma- 
peuvred, he has been bribed; if a 
Cabinet is out-argued, it is seduced 
by money, or betrayed by the false- 
hood of its members. In that curious 
distortion of the faculties of right 
and wrong, which seems so habitual 
to the foreign understanding, it em- 
braces the voluntary disgrace in pre- 
ference to the casual misfortune; 
would rather stigmatize itself with 
the deepest imputation of shame, 
than acknowledge that it had suffer- 
ed the common vicissitudes of many 
a brave and many a good man; and 
would rather abandon its last claim 
to honour, than suffer the slightest 
pressure on its vanity. But the per- 
petual affectation of deep discovery 
in the workings of the British Go- 
vernment is chiefly connected with 
the dramatic or melodramatic edu- 
cation of the people. All foreigners 
spend a vast portion of their time in 
the theatre. They are reared amidst 
“ treasons, stratagems, and plots;” 
and the passion for detecting five 
acts in every transaction of human 
life, infects every mind from the 
king to the cobbler. The monarch 
acts by a coup de thédtre, which he 
calls by its analogous title of a coup 
d'état. The cobbler has his “ senti- 
ment,” his “sublime conceptions,” 
his coup de tonnere, like his king. To 
do plain things in a plain manner is 
left to the dull brains of Englishmen. 
The foreigner goes on through life 
dramatizing commonplaces, detect- 
ing stratagems in his daily bread, and 
babbling heroics until heroics are 
babbled over him in that subter- 
ranean theatre, Pere le Chaise. There 
he sleeps, adorned with paper lau- 
rels, afid panegyrized in verses that 
fit every hero upon earth, to be visit- 
ed on the first of the month by a 
cortege of white-robed relatives, 
who unlock his closet, renew the 
paper of his garlands, and finish the 
day and their sorrows by a dance in 
the next public gardens. 

Mr Alison apologizes for introdu- 
cing, in their own words, the argu- 
ments of the leading advocates of 
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measures, particularly in the French 
assemblies. We are extremely glad 
that he does introduce them. All 
apology was unnecessary. The only 
objection that ever could have been 
made to the speeches in the Greek 
and Roman historians was, that they 
were not the speeches of the indi- 
viduals. No man would have hesi- 
tated to prefer the actual words of 
the great actors in the ancient revo- 
lutions, to any language into which 
the historian could translate them. 
But in the present instance the 
words are not historical, but monu- 
mental; we have not merely the su- 
perscription, but the image. All that 
we ever could have desired to see of 
the man, stands before us as he lived. 
We must give credit to Mr Alison 
for his conception of “ the prodi- 
gious ability which distinguished 
these discussions ;”’ the opinion of so 
competent a judge ouglit to have 
weight, but we must acknowledge 
that our general impression of the 
French discussions, with the excep- 
tion_of an occasional formal harangue 
from Maury, or a burst from Mira- 
beau, was contemptuous; and that 
the specimens of those discussions 
at the present day leave it contemp- 
tuous still. The French are a dex- 
terous, vivid, and ingenious people. 
But no European people are more 
deficient in sensibility, imagination, 
or force of thought. In wanting these 
qualities, they seem to us to want 
the essentials of all eloquence. 

We have some fine reflections, in 
the opening pages of the volume, on 
the varieties and colourings of cha- 
racter brought to light by the strong 
abrasion and violent caustic of the 
Revolution. “ The character of all 
the European nations was eminently 
exemplified during those disastrous 
years. The obstinate hostility of 
the Spaniards, the enthusiastic va- 
lour of the French, the persevering 
steadiness of the Austrians, the de- 
voted courage of the Russians, the 
freeborn bravery of the English, have 
been successively put to the test. 
The boasted glories of Louis X1Vth 
sink into insignificance compared 
with the triumphs of Napoleon ; and 
the victories of Marlborough produ- 
ced less important consequences 
than those of Vittoria and Waterloo. 
Since the Western world was array- 
ed against the Eastern on the shores 
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of Palestine, no such assemblages of 
armed men have been seen as those 
which followed the standards of Na- 
poleon ; and the hordes which Attila 
arrayed on the plains of Chalons, 
were less formidable than those 
which Alexander led from the de- 
serts of Scythia. 

“ Nor were the intellectual exer- 
tions of that animating period less 
conspicuous than its warlike achieve- 
ments. In this bloodless contest the 
leaders of civilisation, the lords of the 
earth and the sea, outstripped all 
other states. The same age which 
witnessed the military glories of 
Wellington and Napoleon, beheld the 
completion of astronomical investi- 
gation in Laplace, and the hidden 
recesses of the heart unfolded by 
Sir Walter Scott. Earth told the 
history of its revolutions through 
the remains buried in its bosom, and 
the secrets even of material compo- 
sition yielded to the powers of phi- 
losophical analysis. Sculpture re- 
vived from its ashes, under the taste 
of Canova, and the genius of Tor- 
waldsen in charmed the world 
by the fascinations of design. Archi- 
tecture displayed its splendour in 
the embellishments of the French 
metropolis; and the rising capital of 
Russia united to the solidity of 
Egyptian materials the delicacy of 
Grecian taste. Even the rugged 
ridges of the Alps yielded to the 
force of scientific enterprise, and the 
barriers of nature were smoothed by 
the efforts of human perseverance ; 
while the genius of Britain added a 
new element to the powers of art, 
and made fire the instrument of sub- 
duing the waves.” (Introd. 28.) 

In this introduction, which is a 
very clear and noble discursus on the 
predisposing causes of European 
society, the author justly ascribes 
those great organs of freedom, the 
Parliaments, to the imitation of the 
Ecclesiastical Councils of the fourth 
and following centuries. 

“On the first settlement of the 
victorious nations, the popular as- 
semblies of the soldiers were an 
actual convocation of the military 
array of the kingdom. William the 
Conqueror summoned his whole mi- 
litary followers to assemble at Win- 
chester, and 60,000 men obeyed the 
mandate, the poorest of which held 
property adequate to the mainte- 
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nance of a horseman and his atten- 
dants. The assemblies of the Champs 
de Mai were less a deputation from 
the followers of Clovis than an ac- 
tual congregation of their numbers 
in one vast assembly. But, in pro- 
ces: of time, the burden of travelling 
from a distance was severely felt, 
and the prevalence of sedentary ha- 
bits rendered the landed proprietors 
unwilling to undertake the risk or 
expense of personal attendance on 
the assemblies of the State. Hence 
the introduction of parliaments or 
representative assemblies, the great- 
est addition to the cause of liberty 
which modern times have afforded; 
which combine the energy of a de- 
mocratic with the caution of an aris- 
tocratie government; which temper 
the turbulence and allay the fervour 
of cities by the caution and tenacity 
of country life ; and which, when the 
balance is duly preserved in the 
composition of the assembly, pro- 
vides, in the variety of its interests 
and habits, a permanent check upon 
the violence or injustice of a part of 
its members. 

* It is doubtful, however, whether 
those causes, powerful as they are, 
would have led to the introduction 
of that great and hitherto unknown 
change in government, which the 
representative system introduced, 
had not a model existed for imitation, 
in which, for a series of ages, it had 
been fully established. The Coun- 
CILS OF THE CuuRCH had, so early as 
the sixth century, introduced over 
all Christendom the most perfect 
system of representation. Delegates 
from the most remote dioceses in 
Europe and Asia, had there assem- 
bled to deliberate on the concerns 
of the faithful ; and every Christian 
priest, in the humblest station, had 
some share in the formation of those 
great assemblies, by which the gene- 
ral affairs of the Church were to be 
regulated. The formation of Parlia- 
ments under the representative sys- 
tem took place in all the European 
States, in the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries. The industry of 
antiquarians may carry the Wittena- 

emotes, or actual assembly of the 
eading men, a few generations fur- 
ther back; but six centuries before, 
the Councils of Nice and Antioch 
had exhibited perfect models of a 
universal system of representation, 
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embracing a wider sphere than the 
whole extent of the Empire. 


There can be no doubt that it was 
this example, so generally known, 
and of such powerful authority, 
which determined the imitation of 
the other members of the commu- 
nity, where they had any common 
concerns which required delibera- 
tion; and thus, to the other bless- 
ings which civilisation owes to 
Christianity, are to be added those 
inestimable advantages which have 
flowed from the establishment of 
the representative system.” 

The fact of the Imitation would 
have been more distinct, if the au- 
thor had adverted tothe circumstance, 
that the clergy themselves were the 
chief counsellors and administrators 
of all the European States, as they 
were the only men who possessed any 
literature or knowledge of forei 
interests or countries. The Parlia- 
ments were thus not an imitation by 
the laity of what they had seen 
done by the clergy, but an applica- 
tion, by the clergy, of their own in- 
vention ; a transfer to the interests of 
the State of the same instrument 
which, in the same hands, had 
wrought for the interests of the 
Church. He might also have given 
the Councils a more ancient autho- 
rity. The Council of Nice was held 
in a.D. 325, the Council of Antioch in 
341. 

We are glad to find that he has the 
boldness to defy unhesitatingly the 
temptations of metaphor in the de- 
cline of kingdoms. With him the 
old image of youth, manhood, and 
decay, goes for nothing. He asserts 
that it exists only in poetry, and he 
is right. No analogy drawn from 
human life, the seasons, or the bud- 
ding or perishing of flowers, is ap- 
plicable to the changes of modern 
kingdoms. No kingdom of Europe, 
except Poland, has been lost for 
these thousand years. Thefe may 
have been accessions of provinces 
and changes of dynasties, but there 
has been no dissolution, nothing si- 
milar to the fall, absorption, and 
evanescence of the mighty frame of 
the Roman Empire. He goes fur- 
ther, and assigns the reasons of this 
strong resistance to decay. At the 
head of those, he justly places reli- 
gion. 

“ A variety of causes were silent- 
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ly operating, which communicated 
an wn energy to the social 
system, a infused - modern 
states, even in periods apparent 
decline, a share of the undscaying 
youth of the human race. The first 
of these was the Curistian Rext- 
cron. Slavery had been the ruin of 
all the states of antiquity. The in- 
fluence of wealth corrupted the 
higher orders, and the lower, sepa- 
rated by a sullen line of demarea- 
tion from their superiors, furnished 
no accession of strength to revive 
their energies. But the influence of 
a — which proclaimed the uni- 
versal equality of mankind in the 
sight of Heaven, and addressed its 
revelations in an especial manner to 
the poor, destroyed this ruinous 
distinction. Universally, the horrors 
of slavery gradually yielded to the 
rising influence of Christianity. The 
religious houses were the first which 
emancipated their vassals ; their ex- 
hortations were unceasingly directed 
to extort the same concession from 
the feudal barons; and on their do- 
mains the first fruits of industrious 
freedom began to spring. While the 
vassals of the military proprietors 
were sunk in slavery, or lost in the 
sloth which follows so degraded a 
state, industry was reviving under 
the shadows of the monastic walls, 
and the free vassals of the religious 
establishments were flourishing in 
the comparative security of their su- 
perstitious protection.” 

To this extent we go with him. 
But it is one of the advantages of 
reading an author of this rank, that as 
his mind is always active, he com- 
pels his readers to reason. Mr Ali- 
son conceives that great good was 
produced by the enthusiasm of reli- 

ion, as well as by its virtues. “ The 
reedom of Greece, the discipline of 
Macedonia, produced only a transi- 
ent impression on human affairs ; 
but the fanaticism of Mahomet con- 
vulsed the globe. The ardour of 
chivalry led the nobles into action, 
the ambition of monarchs brought 
the feudal retainers into the field; 
but the enthusiasm of the Crusades 
awakened the dormant strength of 
the Western world. With the growth 
of religious zeal, therefore, the basis 
of freedom was immensely extend- 
ed ; into its ranks was brought, not 
the transient ebullition of popular 
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excitement, but the stern valour of 
fanaticism ; and that lasting support, 
which neither the ardour of the city, 
nor the independence of the desert, 
could afford, was at length drawn 


from the fervour of the cottage.” 


We doubt the theory. After ha- 
ving said that no man hitherto has 
been able to give a sufficient opinion 
on the uses of the Crusades, we are 
not about to dogmatize on the subject. 
But our impression has uniformly 
been, that the Crusades were a tre- 
mendous scourge to Evrope, in their 
direct action, and not Jess in their 
immediate consequences. In the 
first instance, they involved the ex- 
penditure of hundreds of thousands 
of lives, of the most accomplished 
and leading orders of Europe; not 
merely of the rude feudal barons, 
but of princes, many of them men 
much superior to the rudeness of the 
age ; of leading citizens, and of mul- 
titudes of the vigorous yeomanry 
who then, as well as now, were the 
strength of the land. To this hide- 
ous waste of life was added the waste 
of millions of money. In fact more 
life and treasure was flung away in 
the sands of Palestine than would 
have turned the wildernesses of Eu- 
rope into a garden, and this most ex- 
hausting drain continued for nearly 
three centuries, Buta still more peri- 
lous result was the sudden power 
which they gave to the Popedom, 
and the general assumption of papal 
tyranny, and extreme depth of reli- 
gious corruption, which checked and 
clouded the advance of Europe in 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, 
From the Council of Clement in a.p. 
1095, to the fatal seventh Crusade 
under Louis IX. in 1270, Rome was 
paramount, and her whole power was 
exerted to bind the heart and under- 
standing of man in eternal chains. 
The loss of torrents of blood and 

old, which might as effectually have 

een discharged into the ocean, must 
require some extraordinary and ob- 
vious value in its compensation; 
but we cannot discover the use of 
the slaughter in the military turbu- 
lence which roused its victims from 
their cottages only to be slain, nor 
the good of the enthusiasm in the 
long reign of darkness and terror 
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inflicted + ag Europe by religious 


fervours felt only in the utter degra- 
dation of the human mind. That 
Providence can wring good out of 
evil; that it will not suffer the rash- 
ness of man totally to effect his own 
ruin; that the bloodiest wars are not 
altogether without their use, or that 
the most domineering shape of super- 
stition is not permitted to be an un- 
mixed evil; thatthe earthquake shakes 
down the sullen ineumbrances of the 
evil, and the inundation may recruit 
the exhausted fertility of the land,— 
all are matters of experience; high 
interpositions of the Divine Benevo- 
jence. But they are interpositions ; 
the work of restorative wisdom ex- 
torting good out of the crime, and 
even out of the punishment. The 
Crusades incidentally promoted navi- 
gation, intercourse with the East, the 
freedom of the baronial vassals, and 
the opulence of Venice and Genoa. 
But the historian* pronounces them 
the “sources of the most fata! cor- 
ruption, their origin a savage fana- 
ticism, and their effects analogous to 
the cause.” And probably the phi- 
losopher will sanction his opinion. 
But we must now leave discussion 
with so competent an authority, and 
give some fragments of those strange 
and fearful recollections which make 
French democracy still a wonder 
and a terror to the world. After a 
long and eloquent view of the pri- 
mary causes of the Revolution, ‘in 
which he attributes to an inevitable 
chain of powerful change, much of 
what we should be inclined to attri- 
bute to the gross vices of all ranks, 
arising from the habitual heartless- 
ness of the people, doubly sensuali- 
zed by a corrupt, indolent, and su- 
perstitious worship, he dashes off 
with a bold and remarkably graphic 
hand the chief scenes of the fall of 
the monarchy. He thus gives the 
picture of a thwarted faction, making 
their appeal to the popular passions 
for the recovery of their power. Of 
such materials is patriotism made. 
“The Girondists, chagrined at the 
loss of their places in the administra- 
tion, proceeded to the most ruinous 
excesses. They experienced now that 
crue] necessity to which all who seek 
to rise by the passions of the people, 





* See Gibbon, Chap. 61. 
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are sooner or later subjected, that of 
submitting to the vices, and allying 
themselves with the brutality of the 
mob. They openly associated with, 
and flattered men of the most revolt- 
ing habits and disgusting vulgarity, 
and commenced that system of revo- 
lutionary equality which was sosoon 
to banish politeness, humanity, and 
every gentler virtue, from French 
society. They resolved to rouse the 
people by inflammatory petitions and 
harangues, and hoped to intimidate 
the Court by the shew of popular 
resistance ; a dangerous expedient, 
and which in the end proved as fatal 
to themselves as to the power against 
which it was directed. A general in- 
surrection, by their direction, was pre- 
pared inthe Fauxbourgs ; and under 
pretence of celebrating the anniver- 
sary of the Tennis Court oath, which 
was approaching, a body of ten thou- 
sand-'men was organized in the 
quarter of St Antoine. Thus, while the 
Royalists were urging the approach 
of the European powers, the patriots 
were rousing the insurrection of the 
people. Both produced their natu- 
ral effects, the a of Terror, and 
the despotism of Napoleon. 

“ The agitators, for the name suits 
treason in every Jand,,now forced 
their nominal petition, but their real 
mandate, on the Legislature. Atthe 
head of the mob of the vilest corners 
of Paris, a city abounding in vileness, 
the agitators brought their petition 
to the gates of the Assembly. Its 
language was the insolence of mob 
supremacy. ‘ The people are ready. 
They are prepared to have recourse 
to any measures to put in force the 
second article of the Rights of Man, 
resistance to oppression. Let the 
small minority of your body who do 
not participate iu their sentiments, 
deliver the earth from their presence. 
Does the happiness of the people 
depend on the caprice of the Sove- 
reign? Should that Sovereign have 
any other law than the will of the 
people? The poopie are determined, 
and their pleasure outweighs the 
wishes of crowned heads. They are 
the oak of the forest; the royal sap- 
ling must bend beneath its branches. 
We complain of the inactivity of our 
armies; we call on you to investigate 


the causes ; if it arises from the exe- - 


cutive power, that it be instantly 
annihilated.’ 
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“ France had at that time the hap- 
piness of possessing a Reformed 
Parliament; a glorious depository 
of the condensed virtues of the ha- 
tion ; the pure detector of all abuses, 
the vigilant extinguisher of the 
crimes that patriotism pronounces 
to be indigenous in the breast of 
Kings, and the faithful, firm, and in- 
trepid champion of the Constitu- 
tion. The populace demanded that 
their petition should be received. 
If some of the members ventured to 
think that it was foolish, indecent, 
and a direct and daring breach of 
the legislative ee they were 
threatened with the mob, and the 
heroism of the House was instantly 
silent. The petitioners now made 
another demand ; that they should 
have the honours of a reception. 
The intrepid assembly dared not 
refuse, the debate was stopped, the 
doors were opened, and the rabble 
marched through the chamber. 

“ A motley assemblage, now swell- 
ed to 30,000, men, women, and 
children, in the most squalid attire, 
immediately passed through the 
hall, uttering furious cries, and dis- 
playing seditious banners. They 
were headed by Santerre, and the 
Marquis de St Huruques, with a 
drawn sabre in his hand. Immense 
tablets were borne aloft, having in- 
scribed on them the Rights of 3 
others carried banners, bearing as 
inscriptions, ‘ The Constitution or 
Death.’ ‘ Long live the Sans Cu- 
lottes !’ At the end of one pike was 
a bleeding heart, with the inscrip- 
tion, ‘ The heart of the Aristocracy.’ 
Multitudes of men and women, 
striking alternately pikes and olive 
branches above their heads, danced 
round those frightful emblems, sing- 
ing the revolutionary song of 
Ira. In the midst of those furies 
dense columns of insurgents defiled, 
ascony | the more formidable wea- 
pons of fusils, sabres, and daggers, 
raised aloft on poles. The loud ap- 
plause of the galleries, the cries of 
the mob, the deathlike silence of 
the Assembly, who trembled at the 
sight of the auxiliaries whom they 
had invoked, formed a scene which 
exceeds all description. The passage 
of the procession lasted three hours !”” 

After this display of the advan- 
tages of a deliberative mob, the same 
legislators a oy to display their 
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merits to the King. Mr Alison says, 
“Never did he appear more truly 
at than on that trying occasion.” 


“Louis XVI. is no hero of ours; he 


seems to have been born with a na- 
tural dulness, which neither rank 
could elevate into dignity, nor ne- 
cessity rouse into courage. He bore 
misfortune as"he would have borne 
success, both without any effort of 
his own. His characteristic was 
‘apathy; and honest, innocent, and 
injured, as he undoubtedly was, it 
was this apathy alone which at once 
disqualified him for difficulty, and 
saved him from shame, doomed him 
to fall, but covered his fall with the 
semblance of kingly fortitude. On 
this day, one of the furious ruffians 
who were so soon to exult at the 
sight of his blood, ordered him to 
put on the red cap. This insult, 
which a wise Monarch would have 
felt to be the omen of his undoing, 
and a brave one would have resent- 
ed as worse than death, the patient, 
and we must add, the pusillanimous, 
‘Louis suffered to pass; he put the 
emblem of massacre on his head, 
and with it came out to be gazed at 
by the rabble. Mr Alison records 


‘the anecdote mentioned by Bour- 


rienne, that Napoleon, who had wan- 
dered from his Caffé towards the 
Tuileries, could not repress his 
surprise, and his contempt, when he 
saw majesty thus degraded. “ The 
wretches!” said the young artil- 
lery-man; “ they should have cut 
down the first five hundred with 
ey and the rest would soon 

y.” We have heard it said, that 
‘he added, with the quick insight in- 
to consequences which belonged to 
his nature, “ As for that fellow 
with the red cap, it is all over with 
him.” This is the truth. It may be 
a_painful view of an unfortunate 


‘King, who would have made a very 


respectable member of private so- 


‘ciety. But history has other duties, 


éven to kings, than those of pane- 

yric ; and the moral of their deaths 
s useless, where we are mistaken in 
the principles of their lives. 

From this time, the Jacobins, find- 
ing that they could push their vic- 
tim off the throne, and had already 
fully degraded him, determined that 
he should ‘sit as King no longer. 

compelled the National As- 


‘sembly to declare that “ the country 


was in danger,” a proclamation gi- 
ving full sweep to popular license, 
for, with the patriot of the streets, 
his “ country’s danger” supersedes 
every thing, and entitles him to rob, 
revolt, and assassinate, with an ap- 
proving conscience. 

The theatrical arts, which the 
French love, even in murder, were 
now practised with perpetual acti- 
vity. Minute guns were fired to 
prevent them from forgetting that 
their country was “in danger,” or 
probably on its bier; and the rabble 
were kept in a constant state of 
fierce folly, by parades of half- 
naked heroes, the fabrication of 
we the distribution of sabres, 

esperate falsehoods in the shape of 
es news from the armies, 
ideous reports of a in 
the jails against national liberty, and 
speeches in the Palais Royal, full 
of every abomination that could be 
engendered in hearts hot with enmi- 
ty against God or man. It is grati- 
fying to all feelings of justice to see 
with what summary vengeance the 
machinations of the parrior lead- 
ers, the Girondists, were visited on 
themselves. These men were the 
Liberals of France, chiefly men of 
education, of competence, of a cer- 
tain rank in society, professing re- 
spect for the principles of the mo- 
narchy, tempered only by an honest 
desire to see it cleared of those spots 
which impeded its shining in full 
beneficence on the people. Perish 
the names of the hypocrites; down 
in the dust and blood of their dis- 
honoured graves be the memory of 
the specious villains, who, with ho- 
nour on their lips, had treason in 
their hearts; who, despising the po- 
ulace as the dust under their feet, 
avished perpetual panegyric on 
their ignorance, cruelty, and vice; 
who, thinking only of their own 
guilty cravings for power, were ut- 
terly regardless of the price, the 
host of evils which they let loose on 
their country to pioneer their way ; 
but still went on stimulating folly 
into rage, inflaming the passions of 
the rabble by satanic falsehoods to 
satanic wickedness; and contem- 
plated with a cool eye the Jong vista 
of burning and slaughter, the hideous 
array of voluntary and groundless 
atrocities that were to line the way 
for their procession to so trivial and 
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temporary a power as the clerkships 
and secretaryships of the Ministry of 
France. They all had that moment of 


bitter power, and in the next moment 
were flung under the feet of the popu- 
lace, and trampled out of the world. 

It is now the custom to charge the 
crimes which especially blackened 
the history of the Revolution in 
1793, on the Allied proclamations. 
But Jacobinism must answer for its 
own sins. The language of the Duke 
of Brunswick’s manifesto was the 
language which every man of honour 
in Europe would have used at the 
time, and which is as much the lan- 
guage of honour at this hour. Let 
us look into this calumniated docu- 
ment. It declared that “ those who 
had usurped the reins of govern- 
ment in France, had trampled the so- 
cial order, and overturned the legi- 
timate government; had committed 
—— on the King and Queen ; 
and had, in an arbitrary manner, 
invaded the rights of the German 
Princes in Alsace and Lorraine, and 
declared war unnecessarily against 
the King of Hun and Bohemia.” 
Every syllable of this was undenia- 
bly true. It declared, that,“ in con- 
sequence, the Allied Sovereigns had 
taken up arms to stop the anarchy 
that prevailed in France, to check 
the ts which threatened the 
throne and the altar, to give liberty 
to the King, and restore him to the 
legitimate authority of which he had 
been deprived, but without any in- 
tention whatever of individual ag- 
grandizement ; that the National 
Guards would be held responsible 
for the maintenance of order until 
the arrival of the Allied forces, and 
that those who dared to resist, must 
expect all the rigour of military exe- 
cution.” And what other language 
could be used, when the purpose 
was to suppress a furious succession 
of rabble outrages; to restrain a po- 
pulace already guilty of the most 
dreadful violences, and in a state of 
direct rebellion against all that bore 
the name of Government in their 
country. What must have been the 
language of their own Monarch at 
the head of an army, but death to 
those who persisted in rebellion? 
Or what is the universal language of 
authority to rebels inarms? The 
Allies were the troops of the Go- 
vernment, in all true meanings of 
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the word ; and acting not against the 
defenders of an enemy’s territory, 
but against the outlaws of a terri- 
tory against which they disclaimed 
all views of conquest, and which 
they came to protect and restore. 

“ Finally, it warned the National 
Assembly, the Municipality and 
city of Paris, that if they did not 
forthwith liberate the King, and re- 
turn to their iance, they should 
be held personally responsible, and 
answer with their heads for their 
disobedience; and that if the Palace 
were forced, or the slightest insult 
offered to the Royal Family, an ex- 
emplary and memorable punishment 
should be inflicted, by the total de- 
struction of the city of Paris.” The 
last sentence of this proclamation is 
the only one to which we should 
object ; because no man should use 
that as a menace, which he is not de- 
termined to execute as a fact; and 
the intention of the Allies could 
not have been to effect a destruction 
which must involve so heavy a na- 
tional calamity, and the fortunes of 
so many innocent and loyal people. 
But what would be the language of 
an officer commanding a siege to the 
Governor of a fortress who was 
about to hang up his prisoners? 
And what stre of menace would . 
not be justified by the know 
that an Allied King, with his y> 
and his chief nobility, were in the 
hands of a horde SaV. cla- 
mouring hour by hour for their 
blood ? Or what would deservedly 
be thought of the sincerity or the 
feelings of those who came expressly 
to rescue the King of France from 
his cruel captivity, if they made it a 
matter of simple remonstrance, er 
delicate suggestion; diplomatized 
on revolt, insin the error 
of repeide * 

Of the truth and justice of this 
document there can be no question. 
Its policy is another view; 80 far as 

olicy consists in attaining an object 
_ all means. In this hum 
sense of the word, it might have 
been more politic to compliment the 
Assembly on their firmness, the Ja- 
cobins on ey virtue, mr. al 
lace on, their, temper. e 
army might have, declared itself the 
rectifier of abuses, the restorer of 
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and when it had once planted its 
foot on the neck of France, spoiled 
and slaughtered according to its ori- 
ginal programme. For this was the 
policy of France on the first oppor- 
tunity, this was the policy of Napo- 
leon, and this will be the policy of 
all who think that deception is the 
great art of success, and negotiate in 
the baseness of the human heart. 

In the spirit of prophecy after the 
event, this proclamation has been 
assigned as the cause of that military 
outbreak which so suddenly swept 
away all invasion. But the fact is 
against the theory. The first im- 

ression was fear ; the populace, the 

acobins, and the Assembly, were 
equally terrified ; they foundthatthey 
had advanced to the edge of ruin, 
and were all busy in looking about 
for the way to recede. If the Duke 
of Brunswick had been animated by 
the manly feelings of his proclama- 
tion, he would have marched to the 
capital without firing a shot, or his 
an volley would have been over 
the grave of democracy. But his 
sword was feeble, where his pen was 
the pen of truth and honour; the 
policy which he justly disclaimed in 
his language was soon suffered to 
guide his councils; he began to traffic 
with his great cause, to linger for 
the effect of his menaces until they 
became impotent, and shrink from 
hurting the feelings of the rabble 
until they were turned into con- 
tempt. Thus diplomatizing when 
he should have marched, and with 
his eyes fixed on the Prussian Cabi- 
net, when every step should have 
been pressing to the Tuileries, he 
intrigued himself across the bor- 
der, remained there only long 
enough to shew that he was utterly 
incapable of command; a diplo- 
matist to the last, negotiated for the 
e of his army ; and with a force 
which still might have walked over 
all the levies of republicanism, hid 
his. politic head in Prussia, and left 
the unhappy monarch to the graye. 

The Liberals triumphed, but they 
were to taste of speedy vengeance. 
Their desires were limited to the 
supremacy of the French House of 
Commons. To accomplish this, the 
King must be first aslave or a corpse. 
But patriotism has objects too illus- 
trious to waste its eyes on the cala- 
mities of individuals, The Giron- 
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dists avowed. their intention of esta- 
blishing the popular branch of the 
legislature in full dominion, . Their 
personal object, almost equally 
avowed, was to climb by that legisla- 
ture into place; but a new antago- 
nist now started up between them 
and ambition. Federalism, the fu- 
rious championship of the Sections, 
the patriotism of the hovels of Paris, 
sprung forward with the pike and 
the red cap. The once obscure 
names of Danton, Robespierre, and 
Marat, the triple-headed monster 
that kept the gates of the Democratic 
Hell, were instantly names of power. 
The Vergniauds and Guidots, the 
men of polished periods and well- 
bred treason, the Judases who be- 
trayed with a kiss, were flung aside 
to pre over their own treachery, 
and perish abhorred of mankind; 
and the work was given into hands 
that scorned disguise when the busi- 
ness was blood, followed their career 
through all its gradations of torture, 
scofling and blasphemy, and finally 
achieved an act of ostentatious and 
triumphant crime, for which the 
double devastation of the country, 
and the gore of its millions, scattered 
over every soil of Europe, may not 
have yet atoned. 

“ At length at midnight, on the 
9th of August, a cannon was fired, 
the tocsin sounded, and the générale 
beat in every quarter of Paris. The 
survivors of the bloody catastrophe 
which was about to commence have 
pourtrayed in the strongest colours 
the horrors of that dreadful night, 
when the oldest monarchy in Europe 
began to fall. The incessant clang 
of the tocsin, the rolling of the 
drums, the rattling of artillery and 
ammunition waggons along the 
streets, the cries of the insurgents, 
the march of columns, rang in their 
ears long after, and haunted their 
minds even in the midst of festivity 
and rejoicing. The club of. the Ja- 
cobins, that of the Cordeliers, and 
the Section of Quinze Vingt, in the 
Fauxbourg St Antoine, were. the 
three centres of the_ insurrection. 
The._most formidable forces. were 
assembled at the elub of the Cor- 
deliers. The Marseillois were there, 
and the vigour of Danton, gave 
energy to all their proceedings... ‘It 
is time,’ said he, ‘to appeal to the 
laws and legislators—the laws have 
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made no — for such offences 
s 


—the legislators are the accomplices 
of the criminals. Already have they 
acquitted La Fayette! To absolve 
that traitor, is to deliver us to him, 
to the enemies of France, to the san- 
guinary vengeance of the Allied 
Kings. This very night the perfi- 
dious Louis has chosen to deliver 
to carnage and conflagration the ca- 
pital, which he is prepared to quit 
in the moment of its ruin. To arms! 
to arms! no other chance of escape 
is left to us’ The insurgents, and 
especially the Marseillois, impatient- 
ly called for the signal to march, and 
the cannon of all the Sections began 
to roll towards the centre of the 
city.”—Vol. I. p. 324. 

Against this furious force the in- 
fatuated Court had made but slight 
and hurried preparation. The fatal 
policy of soothing down rebellion 
had beguiled the weak King to send 
away the greater portion of the Swiss, 
the only troops who were not rotten 
to the core with republican gold and 
brandy. These were times when 
villainy was brought to the surface 
by every roll of the popular wave. 
The household troops, sworn tenfold 


to live and die for their Sovereign, ° 


were marked by pre-eminent treach- 
ery. “ The forces on the royal side,” 
we are told, “were numerous, but 
little reliance could be placed on a 
great proportion of them. And the 
gendarmerie a cheval, a most im- 
portant force in civil conflicts, soon 
gave a fatal example of disaffection, 
by deserting in a body to the enemy. 
This important corps was chiefly 
composed of the former French 
guards, who had thus the infamy 
twice, in the same convulsions, of 
betraying at once their Sovereign 
and their oaths.” 

But what did the purified legisla- 
ture do on this occasion? They vin- 
dicated the majesty of representa- 
tion by the most immediate subser- 
viency to the will of the rabble. 
They had not yet arrived at the de- 
termination to overturn the throne ; 
but they received the law on that 
subject from the host of miscreants 
in the streets, and they prepared for 
the overthrow accordingly. Durin 
the tumult, they had assembled, as # 
for the purpose of giving an eternal 
lesson of the utter incompetence of 
a house which has built its strength 
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upon the rabble, and mistaken the 
mob for the nation. The murderers 
in the streets had only to declare 
their will. The National Assembl 
sat there, with their liberal presi- 
dent Vergniaud, only to register it. 
Trembling for their lives, and not 
daring to make the slightest attempt 
to protect even themselves, much 
less to retrieve the disorders of the 
time, they sat from hour to hour, the 
puppets of representation. 

n this emergency, where all was 
cowardice that was not frenzy, and 
the boasted dignity of the French 
Parliament had evaporated into the 
alternate fright and fawning of a 
beaten hound, one character alone 
threw a ray of honour across the 
whole terrible history-piece of base- 
ness and crime, the Queen. This 
high-minded woman, worthy of the 
Imperial blood, strove successivel 
to recall the fidelity of the Frenc 
troops, and create the sense of cou- 
rage in her feeble husband. In their 
review of the National Guard in the 
gardens of the Palace,she harangued, 
she adjured them by every principle 
of soldiership, to remain firm to their 
duty on that eventful day. 

The King returned pale and de- 
pressed. e Queen displayed the 
ancient spirit of her race. “Every 
thing which you hold most dear,” 
said she, to the grenadiers of the 
Guard, “ your homes, your wives, 
your children, depend on our exist- 
ence—to-day our cause is that of the 
people.” The Queen had pressed 
the King to put on a shirt of mail, 

robably with the intention of placing 
fim at the head of the troops. He 
refused, and answered her with a 
speech worthy of a hero of the stage 
“No, in the day of battle the Kin 
should be clothed like the meane 
of his followers.’ The speech was 
all—as is the custom of the country. 
He sought no day of battle, but fled 
from the hazard, and lived to waste 
upon the scaffold the blood which 
he might have proudly shed for the 
throne. 

The tumults thickened, and Re- 
derer, hurrying back to the unhap- 

y and silent council,’ poorly and 
traitorously ‘advised an escape’ to 
the eafoguird 0 the Assembly. Sire 
pet obly spurned ‘at the dea a 
stoopitig to the’ protection of slaves 
and traitors. “T would rather,” ex- 
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claimed she, “ be nailed to the walls 
of the Palace than leave it.’ She 
now made a last, bitter appeal to 
the King ; putting a pistol into his 
hand, she said, “ Come, sir, this 
is the moment to shew yourself.” 
The King sat still and did nothing. 
At length, on Reederer’s suggestion, 
that if they remained there, it must 
be to be massacred, he moved— 
“ Gentlemen,” said he, “ there is 
nothing to be done here.” 

The Assembly, headed by this man 
of words, Vergniaud, received the un- 
done Monarch with a highflown pro- 
mise, to “die in his defence.” But 
while he sat under their ominous 
protection, the attack on the Tuil- 
erieshad begun. Imagination perhaps 
has never conceived more anxious 
moments than those of the Royal Fa- 
mily, while the roar of the cannon 
and musketry told them that their 

‘was ransacked, their friends 
perishing, and their throne extin- 
guished. If there could be an in- 
crease to this misery, it must have 
been in the knowledge that the fatal 
issue of the struggle was chiefly 
owing to the flight of the King. The 
Swiss, and the gentlemen of the Pa- 
lace, had fought gallantly and suc- 
cessfully in the beginning of the 
8 le. But on its being told that 
the King had left the Palace, the 
outcry rose, “ For what are we fight- 
ing? The King has deserted us!” 
Some, in indignation, threw down 
their arms; others in a belief that 
orders had arrived to desist. The 
troops, without orders, and disgusted 
by the retreat of the nobles and gen- 
tlemen, who had hitherto continued 
firing from the Palace windows, now 
retreated within the gates. They were 
instantly ruined. 

“It was no longer a battle, but a 
massacre. The enraged multitude 
broke into the Palace, and put to 
death every one found in it. The 
fugitives, pursued into the gardens 
of the Tuileries by the pikemen of 
the Fauxbourgs, were unmercifully 
put to death, under the trees, amid 
the fountains, and at the foot of the 
statues. 

“ While these terrible scenes were 
going forward, the A’sembly was in 
the most violent agitation. At the 
first discharge of musketry, the King 
declared that he had forbid the troops 
to fire, and signed an order to the 
Swiss Guards to stop the combat; 
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but the officer who bore it was mas- 
sacred on the road. As the firing 
grew louder, the consternation in- 
creased, and many deputies rose’'to 


escape; but others exclaimed, ‘ No, 
this is our post.’ The people in the 
galleries drowned the speakers by 
their cries, and soon the loud shouts, 
* Victoire, victoire, les Suisses sont 
vaincus,’ announced that the fate of 
the monarchy was decided.” 

One of the sophisms of the Re- 
publican day, and one of the so- 
phisms of our own time, is, that the 
“march of Revolution” is irresis- 
tible. That something little short of 
a work of destiny is set in act when- 
ever a popular impulse is given, and 
that in such cases courage has no- 
thing to do but to make its escape, 
and wisdom nothing to do but to 
make common cause with folly. 
This was the Ca Ira of 938. We 
have the same burden of the song at 
this hour. Every partisan of the 
wildest measures, of the wildest mis- 
chief, supports them on the ground 
that the cause of mischief is the 
course of fate. But one of the va- 
lues of Mr Alison’s important work 
is the distinctness with which he 
marks the epochs at which the ruin 
might have been totally arrested, 
and the rights of the nation avenged, 
by the slightest exertion of intelli- 
gence and fortitude. 

“ The 10th of August was the last 
occasion in which the means of sa- 
ving France were placed in the hands 
of the King; and there can be little 
doubt, that had he possessed a firmer 
character, he might have accomplish- 
ed the task. The great bulk of the na- 
tion was disgusted with the excesses 
of the Jacobins, and the outrage of 
the 20th of June (the day of the red 
cap) had excited a universal feel- 
ing of horror. If he had acted with 
vigour on that trying occasion, re- 

elled force by force, and seized the 

rst moments of victory to proclaim 
as enemies the Jacobins and Gi- 
rondists who had a hundred times 
violated the constitution ; if he had 
dissolved the Assembly, closed ‘the 
clubs, and arrested the leaders of 
the revolt, that day would have re- 
established the royal authority.” 

Of this fact there can be no doubt 
in the mind of any man capable of 
understanding the lessons of history. 
The King of France had not merely 
this opportunity, but a dozen oppor- 
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tunities, in any one of which a man 
of commonsense and common vigour 
would have blown the Revolution 
into the air. 

The proof of this was given in the 
complete overthrow of this very mul- 
titude a few years after by Bona- 

arte; at a time when they were 
hushed with victory, in the habit of 
disposing of the commonwealth, and 
organized into almost regular bat- 
talions.. The Directory committed 
their cause to a daring little man, 
who disdained to tamper with street 
rebellion, opened a few guns on 
them, and allaying their legislative 
propensities with grape-shot, drove 
them within cellars and stalls, never 
to appear again until they came 
shouting in his train, and licking the 
dust at his footstool. Such would 
have been the true way to treat the 
Jacobinism of 93. Such will be the 
true way to treat it at our interval 
of forty years, and such will be the 
true way as long as rabble rapine 
dares to perplex the order of the 
State. Political Unions, Birming- 
ham mob-parliaments, Repealers, 
debating volunteers, the whole Jac- 
querie and jargon of plunder and re- 
icide, the paraders of tricoloured 
» the annual parliament and 
universal suffrage faction, must be 
dealt with, not by sufferance, but by 
law, seized on their first motion, put 
into the hands of justice, and con- 
signed, under the verdict of twelve 
honest men, to that exile from which 
they shall never return. Authority 
has been too supine among us. We 
have seen the King hunted with 
hissings and groans through the 
streets, until it became almost a 
merit with the first half-mad, half- 
drunken ruffian that could reach his 
person, to attempt his murder. We 
have seen, with acarcely less indig- 
nation, Wellington, the military light 
of the land, the first living name of 
Europe, put in danger of his life in 
the most public streets of London, 
on the anniversary of his own un- 
tivalled victory. Where were our 
Magistrates when those things were 
done? And what were our Privy 
Councils and great official protec- 
tors of the state doing when the ruf- 
fians who perpetrated these gross 
and dangerous outrages on majesty 
were gros 3 loose about the me- 
tropolis, and boasting of what they 
had done? And where is the autho- 
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rity that still suffers designs to be 
avowed to which that boasting was 
innocent? If our public men have 
still to learn the ruin that follows 
submission to the multitude, let them 
read the facts of the history before 
us, if they would draw the conclu- 
sions of national safety and per- 
sonal honour, let them listen to the 
reasonings of its intelligent and 
manly writer. 

The Parisian parliament, made by 
the mob, flattering the mob, and, of 
course, the mere tool of the mob, 
was the mere echo of the street out- 
cry on this occasion. Vergniaud and 
the House had sworn, like the sena- 
tors of one of their own melodrames, 
to “ perish for their King.” Their 
conduct from that hour was a mix- 
ture of affectation and beggary, the 
pomp of political coxcombry, and 
the nakedness of the most corrupt 
and crouching pusillanimity, Whi 
those theatric phrases were still on 
their lips, their masters in the street 
commanded them to proceed with- 
out delay to the final overthrow of 
the Monarchy. The Municipality, the 
self-elected sovereigns of Paris and 
of France, ordered the National As- 
sembly to register an act nullifying 
the throne. The mandate was ac- 
cepted. “ Yielding to necessity,” 
as Mr Alison tells, “ but a necessity 
whiclthey had made for themselves, 
and which could have been a yoke 
only on the profligate and the vile,” 
the Assembly, on the motion of 
Yorgueenas passed a decree, sus- 
pending the King, and _aes 
the Ministers. They had now fille 
up the measure of their faithless- 
ness ; they were next to exhibit the 
depths of their pusillanimity, The 
Municipality unhesitatingly demand- 
ed that the National a ”ha- 
ving done all the mischief of whichit 
was capable, should now give place 
to a more rapid minister of evil, and 
declare itself extinct! The National 
Assembly bowed its head, received 
the order with the due veneration, 
put the bow-string round its neck, 
and passed a decree for the imme- 
diate calling ofa National Convention. 

The following observations are of 
incomparable importance in our 
troubled time. “ It is the middling 
ranks who organize the first resis- 
tance to Government, because it is 
their influence only which can with- 
stand the shock of established power. 
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They accordingly are at the head of 
the first revolutionary movement. 
But the passions which have been 
awakened, the hopes that have been 
excited, the disorder which has been 
duced in their struggte, lay the 
oundation of a new and more ter- 
rible convulsion against the rule 
which they have established. Every 
species of authority appears odious 
to men who have tasted of the li- 
cense and excitation of a revolution. 
The new government speedily be- 
comes as unpopular as the one 
which has been overthrown; the am- 
bition of the lower orders aims at 
establishing themselves in the situa- 
tion in which a successful effort has 
placed the middling. A more terrible 
struggle awaits them than that which 
they have just concluded with ar- 
bitrary power,—a struggle with su- 
perior numbers, stronger passions, 
more unbridled ambition; with those 
whom moneyed fear has deprived of 
employment, revolutionary innova- 
tion filled with hope, inexorable 
necessity impelled to exertion. The 
natural result is the flinging of the 
middle classes into the graves of the 
higher ; the perpetual contest of vil- 
lainy with villainy; the general 
bankruptcy of honour, integrity, and 
public confidence ; the extinction of 
reli in fanaticism or atheism; and 
the fall of freedom under thé gene- 
ral dissolution of society, the con- 
quest of an invader, or the despotic 
power of usurpation.” 

In marking the progress of 
crime, the first and chief source of 
all the guilt and errors of the Revo- 
lution is stated, and truly stated, to 
be that first and favourite object of 
popular rapine, the Church. 

he capital error of the people 
consisted in the confiscation of the 
Property of the Church. This first 
agrant act of injustice —_—— 
reer ne the most disastrous 
upon both the progress of the Re- 
volution ‘and the direction of the 
public mind. By arraying the cause 
of freedom pas that of religion, 
it separated the two mighty powers 
which. move mankind, and whose 
combined strength, in former ages, 
had ‘established the fabric of) civil 
liberty ‘on the ‘basis ‘of private: vir- 
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tues, ‘By exciting the fury of public 
resentment ‘aginst the Church; it 
created a fatal schism between pub- 
lie activity and private virtue; sapped 
the foundations of domestie ‘happi- 
ness, by introducing infidelity and 
doubt into private’ life; and ‘over- 
whelmed the land ‘with a flood of 
licentiousness; by removing the 
counterpoise created by religion to 
the force of the passions: Ages 
must elapse, and possibly a new Re- 
volution be undergone, ‘before: the 
license given to the passions can be 
checked, or the general dissolution 
of manners be prevented.* These 
consequences were as unnecessary as 
they are deplorable. There was no 
necessity for the spoliation, because, 
if the exigencies of the Exchequer 
required an immediate supply, it 
should have been raised by a ge- 
neral contribution of all classes of 
the State, not made good by the de- 
struction of one. There was no mo- 
deration in the mode in which it 
was effected; because, even sup- 
posing the measure unavoidable, it 
should have been carried into effect 
without injuring the rights of the 
present incumbents. It ill beeame 
a people insurgent against the op- 
pression of their government, to 
commence their reign by an act of 
injustice greater than any of which 
they complained.” 

The —_ moral of the Revolu- 
tion is the tendency of public crime 
to deepen perpetually. Contrary to 
the physical law, the gravitation per- 
petually increases as we approach 
the centre; every plunge is of more 
sullen darkness, and more ‘inextri- 
cable return. 

“ From the commencement of the 
contest, each successive class that 
had gained the ascendency in Franee, 
had been more violent and more ty- 
ranpical than that which preceded 
it. The convocation of the States- 
General, and the oath in the Tennis 
Court, were the struggles of the na- 
tien against the privileged classes; 
the 14th of July, and the capture of 
the Bastile, the insurrection: ofthe 
middling class against the Govern- 
ment; the 10th of Augustjstheire+ 
volt.of the populace againstthe! mid- 
dling ‘class and ‘the: constitutional 





* Every third'child'in Paris is a bastard /'and one-half of the poor die in hospitals ! 
—Dvrin, Force Commerciale, p. 99. 
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throne.|. The leaders of the National 
Assembly were, inigreat part, actu- 
ated by the purest motives, and their 
measures chiefly blameable for the 


precipitance which from in- 
experienced philanthropy ;” (In.this 
we think otherwise. ‘The National 
Assemby were:a set of Atheists and 
paodigaten, whose measures would 
have been beyond.the pale of for- 
giveness, but for the crimson atro- 
cities of their successors ; and whose 
memory deserves no farther men- 
tion than such as belongs to a mia- 
cellany of coxcombs and scoundrels; ) 
“ the measures of the Convention, 
toeee by the ferocity of popular 
ambition, and the increasing turbu- 
lence of excited talent; the rule 
of the Jacobins, signalized by the 
energy of unshackled guilt, and 
stained by the cruelty of emanci- 
pated slaves.” 

Nothing can be more true or of 
higher political. import than the fol- 
lowing vigorous reflections :-—“ It is 
a total mistake to suppose that the 


great body of mankind are capable , 


of judging correctly on public af- 
fairs.. No man, in any rank, ever 
found.a tenth part of his acquaint- 
ance fitted for such a task. If the 
opinions of most men on the great 
questions which divide society are 
examined, they will be found to rest 
on the most flimsy foundations; early 
prejudices, personal animosity, pri- 
vate interest, constitute the secret 
springs from which the opinions 
flow which ultimately regulate their 
conduet. Truth, indeed, is in the end 
triumphant; but it becomes predo- 
minant only on the decay of inte- 
rest, the experience of suffering, or 
the extinction of passion. These con- 
siderations furnish the eternal and 
unanswerable objection to democra- 
tical institutions. Wherever Go- 
vernments are directly exposed to 
their control, they are governed, du- 
ring periods of tranquillity, by the 
cabals of interest; during moments 
of turbulence, by the storms of pas- 
sion, America, at present, exhibits 
anexample of the former ; Frauce, 
during the reignof terror, an instance 
of the latter. 

Those who refer to the original 
equality and common rights of man- 
kind, would do well to shew that 
men are equal in abilities as well as 
in birth; that society could. exist 
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with... the multitude. neally, judging 
for themselves on public affairs); that 
the most complicated, subject of /hu- 
man study, that.in which the greatest 
range of information is involved, and 
the coolest judgment required, can 
be adequately mastered by,. those 
who are disqualified by nature from 
the power of thought, disabled by 
labour from aequiring knowledge, and 
exposed by situation to the seduc- 
tions of interest; that the multitude, 
when exercising their rights, are 
not following despotic leaders..of 
their own. creation ; and that a de- 
mocracy is not, in Aristotle’s words, 
an aristocracy of orators, sometimes 
interrupted by the despotism of a 
single orator.” 

All this is unquestionable; or, let 
the man who doubts it, listen te the 
harangues that take place. daily, in 
London at Common-balls, aggregate 
meetings, and Crown and Anchor . 


dinners... “ There divine nonsense 
reigns.” The most vulgar absurdi- 


ties on the most important subjects 
would. be the definition of the whole 
labour of popular council. . Cora 
laws, Imposts, Treaties, the prinei- 
ples of Government, the composi- 
tions of laws, are the topics handled 
by the shoemakers and. men-milli- 
ners of Cheapside; the orator, some 
Alderman, wise as his own counter, 
or some attorney’s clerk, delibera- 
tive as his own desk. The problem 
that might bewilder the brains of a 
school of philosophers, has no con- 
ceivable difficulty for the sages of the 
stall; the most knotty of political 
problems is solved by a shout; the 
state of the nation is settled by a 
shew of hands; and Cabinets are 
growing wrinkled over questions al- 
ready decided in the sensorium of 
every apprentice from Whitechapel 
to Westminster. Heaven defend us 
from such . legislation !\ the degis- 
lation..-of ineerrigible. ignorance, 
guided: by blind presumption, and 
inflamed by furious passions. , 

But it is still to be remembered 
by those whe are above ignorance, 
presumption, and passion, that it will 
be their lot to be trampled on by the 
whole three, if they either succumb 
to them, pretend to despise:them, or 
attempt to, comprotnise: with, them. 
This is one of the living lessons of the 
French Revolution. This is one of the 
true fruits that may be pluckedieven 










among the apples of Sodom. This is 
one of the fortunate discoveries of 
the great conflagration; if it have 
scorched many a noble tree of the 

olitical forest, it has burnt up the 
ieientedi it has laid open to us 
the nests where the vipers engender, 
and if we suffer them to sting our 
generation, the fault is our own. In 
meeting the Revolution, we must 
adopt the secret of its strengh. The 
motto of honest and wise men must 
be “ De l’audace, de l’audace, encore 
de Vaudace.” In the hour of im- 
pending change, and we may read 
the coming of that hour without 
looking for our omens to the sky, 
those who sleep on and take their 
rest, are only preparing themselves 
for the shame that attends the fugi- 
tive, or the useless sorrow of fideli- 
ty too late, and energy awakened in 
vain. 

But those efforts are only for the 
masculine minds that have been 
reared in masculine virtue; to pay 
homage to whom it is due, and lay 
the foundation of honouring the 
King in fearing God. It would be a 
fine subject for a man of Mr Ali- 
son’s ability and ——— to con- 
trast the course of the French Re- 
volution with that of the reign of 
Charles the First, the reckless fury 
of the loose minds of France with 
the grave determination of the Eng- 
lish revolters, the hot thirst of civil 
blood, with the reluctant expendi- 
ture of life even after the successes 
of the field, the burning vice, the 
bitter mockings, the remorseless 
massacres, with the moderated vio- 
lence and the calm victory. He 
would find the true cause of this ex- 
traordinary distinction, in the differ- 
ent rank held by religion in the 
mind of the two nations. Supersti- 
tion and fanaticism are both culpable 
guides. But while fanaticism only 
—- the nobler powers of the 

eart, superstition dissolves them 
away altogether. Fanaticism destroys 
selfishness, the antagonist of all the 
virtues. Superstition stifles every 
manly pulse and generous feeling 
in selfishness. France drank from 
the alembic of the passions a draught 
of fire; England, froma stream 
troubled by many feet, but whose 
fount was in heights inaccessible to 
the impurities of man. 

The flaunting noblesse of France, 
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and her ignorant and indolent priest- 
hood, were totally insufficient for a 
struggle which demanded the energy 
and resolution of religious principle. 
They had built on the sand, and their 
house might have decayed by the 
common action of nature; still less 
could it resist the blackened surges 
that came rolling round it from every 
quarter of the horizon. Both classes 
were destroyed with a suddenness 
and facility that must excite the won- 
der of all but these who know the 
infinite feebleness of wealth and 
station when stript of personal vir- 
tue. The philosophers, the liberals, 
the reformers, the whole race of 
Utopia, followed them with still more 
contemptible rapidity. They were 
crushed like flies, in the first grasp 
of the 4 “ It was early seen 
in the volution,” says Louvet, 
“that the men with the poniards 
would sooner or later carry the day 
against the men with the principles ; 
and that the latter, upon the first 
reverse, must prepare for exile or 
death.” The men of principles here 
spoken of, were the theoretical rob- 
bers, who wanted only courage to be 
the practical robbers, The men of the 
poniard were their pupils, who pos- 
sessed the courage, and who, to the 
rejoicing of ail human justice, prac- 
tised the first lessons of the knife 
upon their masters. 

The three leaders of Jacobinism, 
Danton, Marat, and Robespierre, are 
sketched with a masterly hand— 
three frowning effigies of gigantic 
iniquity. We have nothing yet in 
our revolutionary gallery, that can 
stand beside their strong relief and 
towering villainy. The three were 
of different divisions of the tribe. 
Danton was the street ruffian, par 
excellence, strong-built, bold, and 
brawling; he loved blood, but loved 
it for the sake of its riot. Robes- 
pierre was the conspirator of the 
drawing-room, affecting dress, and 
the manners of society; he loved 
bleod for the sake of its power. 
Marat was the cut-throat of the night 
cellar, ragged, squalid, and hideous ; 
he loved blood for the sake of seeing 
it flow. Each had his appropriate 
speech, but the burden of them all 
was, massacre. ‘ The 10th of Au- 
gust,” exclaimed Danton, “ has divi- 
ded the country into two parties, 
and the ruling foree is too inconsi- 
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derable to give us any chance of suc- 
cess. My advice is, that to disconcert 


their measures, and arrest the ene- 
my, we must strike terror into the 
royalists ;—yes, I repeat it, we must 
strike terror.’ This terror was, 
throwing all the rich or respectable 
men in Paris into prison, and there 
murdering them. 
Robespierre’sspeech was:—“ Blood 
has not yet flowed. The people re- 
main without vengeance. No sacri- 
fiee has yet been offered to the manes 
of those who died on the 10th of Au- 
gust. And what have been the re- 
sults of that immortal day? A tyrant 
has been suspended. Why has he 
not been dethroned and punished?” 

Marat, too, had his speech; still 
more explicit. “ There is no safety,” 
exclaimed the demoniac, “ but in de- 
stroying all the enemies of the Revo- 
lution. There will be no security to 
the State, until 280,000 heads have 
fallen.” 

We must have one example more 
from the history of popular supre- 
macy, in the hands of the most ex- 
quisitely polished people of Europe. 
By order of the Parisian Municipa- 
lity, or Common Council, all the 
bankers, opulent merchants, leading 
barristers, private gentlemen, &c., 
the entire professional class of Paris, 
had been suddenly seized and flung 
into the prisons. This was the ty- 
ranny of perfect freedom, but it was 
not unmixed with justice, however 
unknown to the tyranny. All this 
class in Paris had distinguished 
themselves by Republicanism. They 
were all orators, essayists, table- 
talkers, and many of them private 
suborners of the rabble excesses. 
While they were priming the mine 
against the King and the Nobles, the 
charge blew up, and they were asto- 
nished to find that it could scorch 
the engineers. They were astonished 
to find that the proclamation of plun- 
der could be translated against them- 
selves; and that the men whom they 
had sent to dismantle the Tuileries, 
could make no distinction between 
the gold of a King and of a Banker. 
The prisons groaned with the multi- 
tude which was now poured into 
them. But the pressure was not'to 
continue long. Attwo in the morn- 
ing of the 2d of September, 1792, 
the prisoners heard the cannon fire, 
the tocsin sound, and the streets 
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echoing with the trampling of armed 
men, singing songs of blasphemy and 
revolution. At three, while it was, 
of course, still totally dark, the mas- 
sacre at the prison of the Abbaye 
began by torehlight! The victims 
were successively turned out loose 
into the front of the prison and hack- 
ed to pieces, while the survivors, 
crowded inthe casements, were look- 
ing at the fate reserved for them- 
selves. But the model should be 
given in all its details, for the honour 
of man, woman, and France. After the 
massacre had continued for a consi- 
derable time, popular impartiality 
claimed its rights. 

“The populace in the Court of 
the Abbaye complained that the 
foremost only got a stroke at the 
prisoners, and that they were depri- 
ved of the pleasure of murdering the 
aristocrats. It was, in consequence, 
agreed, that those in advance should 
only strike with the backs of their 
sabres, and that the wretched vic- 
tims should be made to run the 
gauntlet through a long avenue of 
murderers, each of whom should 
have the satisfaction of striking them 
before they expired. The women 
in the adjoining quarter of the city 
made a formal demand to the com- 
mune for lights to see the massacres! 
And a lamp was, in consequence, 
placed near the spot where the vic- 
tims issued ; amid the shouts of the 
spectators, benches, under the charge 
of sentinels, were next arranged, 
‘pour les messieurs, and ‘ pour les 
dames; to witness the spectacle! 
And as each successive prisoner was 
turned out of the gate, yells of joy 
rose from the multitude; and when 
he fell, they danced like cannibals 
round his remains! Billaud Va- 
rennes soon after arrived, wearing 
his magisterial — ; rot on . 

ile of dead, he harangu e peop 
fh Ph Agere of this infernal scene ! 
* Citizens, you have exterminated 
some wretches. You have saved 
your country. The an is 
at a loss how to discharge its debt 
of gratitude to you. I am authorized 
to offer each of you twenty-four 
francs, which shall be instantly paid. 
(Loud applause.) Respectable citi- 
zens, continue your good work, and 
acquire new titles‘to the homage of 
your country.” In those slaughters, 
above five thousand persons perished 
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in the prisons. The massacre con- 
tinued with daily regularity fromthe 
2d to the 6th of September, when, 
what were called the State prisoners, 
the “suspected of being suspicious” 
had fallen, the patriots recollected 
that there was another prison, the 
Bicetre, where a great number of 
the ordinary felons of Paris, Mr 
Alison says, “ several thousands,” 
were immured. I[n other times the 
mob would have had a fellow-feel- 
ing, and let out their kindred knaves. 
But this was the day of patriotism. 
The truth was, they had enjoyed 
themselves so much in the previous 
slaughter, that they could no more 
abstain from it than a tiger from the 
blood of man. The brute is libelled 
by the comparison. The assassins 
rushed to the Bicetre ; its walls were 
strong; it had once been a fortress. 
Its tenants were of a different kind 
from the helpless nobles and gentle- 
men of the city prisons. They strug- 
gled fiercely, the mob were long re- 
lied, and the minor felons would 
ave carried the day, but for can- 
non which the assailants now brought 
up te batter the walls. The gates were 
finally forced, and all within them 
slaughtered. Mr Alison does not 
mention, what we believe to have 
been the case, that the Bicetre 
was the receptacle of many of the 
unfortunate women who molest the 
streets of Paris, and of the still more 
pitiable lunatics and idiots who so 
remarkably abound in France. Those 
wretched beings were all involved in 
the promiscuous massacre. Mr Ali- 
son, justly a the authors 
of those dreadful crimes, seems dis- 
ed to throw the stigma less on 
rance than — human nature; 
and quotes the burning of the unfor- 
tunate Albigenses, and the Athenian 
decree for the extirpation of the 
Mytilenians. But the justification 
is scarcely valid, which can find no 
nd but in Heathenism, or in 

ce itself. In his conception, 

“ cruelty is not the growth of any 
particular country; it is not found 
in France in a greater degree than it 
would be in any other state similarly 
situated. It is the unchaining the 
passions of the multitude, which 
in’ all’ ages’ produces ‘this effect.” 
Against ‘this we riust! ‘protest, for 
the honour ‘of human nature: We 
ate perfectly satisfied that a popu 
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lace isa wild beast, but that a French 
a is’ a’ much worse thing. 

e look in ‘vain in history for pa- 
rallels to the horrid delight with 
which the French populace have in 
all ages revelled in civil blood. The 
massacres of other lands have been 
directed against invaders, strangers, 
or declared oppressors. In France, 
the torrent of blood has been poured 
from the breasts of men living in 
the common bonds of society, sons 
of the same soil with their murderers. 
The St Bartholomew, the Armagnac 
slaughters, the September massacres, 
were all perpetrated by the hands of 
the populace of France; and we 
firmly believe that they would have 
been perpetrated by no other popu- 
lace within or without the bounds 
of the civilized world. The Parisians 
excuse themselves by saying that 
the September days were the work 
of a band of hired assassins. Of the 
hiring there can be no doubt. But 
by whom were they hired? and by 
whom were they permitted to earn 
their horrid hire ? The tide of blood 
continued to flow unchecked for four 
days, in a city of 600,000 inhabitants, 
and with a National Guard of 50,000 
men! 

The Liberals were stil] the ruin of 
the Monarchy. The Jacobins were 
the open enemies, they might have 
been crushed. The Girondists were 
the men of sentiment, who talked 
heroics and acted treason. On the 
trial of the King, they boasted of 
their zeal for his protection, and vo- 
ted him guilty. Forty-six of these 
polished murderers were on the list 
for his death. Louis died, on the 21st 
of January, with a dignity that large- 
ly retrieved his physical character, 
and a calmness that was the noblest 
answer to his accusers. The Giron- 
dists, the smiling and haranguing 
mi pees who had consigned him 
to his grave, within six months were 
dr. d to the scaffold, amid the roar 
of the multitude. 

Then came the Reign of Terror to 
decimate the populace, then the 
punishment of the decimators. The 
scene is brief, but triumphant. “The 
conspirators, finding themselves 
abandoned, gave themselves up to 
despair. ‘The National Guard rushed 
up’ the stair, and entered the room 
where Robespierre and the leaders 
of the revolt were assembled. Robes- 
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pierre was sitting with his elbow on 
his knee, aad his head resting on his 
hand. Meda discharged a_ pistol, 
which broke his jaw, and he fell un- 
der the table. St, Just implored 
Lebas to put an end to his life. 
‘ Coward, Follow my example,’ said 
he, and blew out his. brains. Cou- 
thon was seized under the table, 
feebly attempting to strike with a 
knife, which he wanted the courage 
to plunge in his heart. Coffinhal 
and the younger Robespierre threw 
themselves from the windows, and 
were scized in the inner court of the 
building. Henriot had been thrown 
down the stair by Coffinhal, but, 
though bruised and mutilated, he 
contrived to craw] into the entrance 
of a sewer, from which he was drag- 
ged out by the troops of the Con- 
vention. Robespierre and Couthon 
being supposed to be dead, were 
dragged y the heels to the Quai 
Pelletier, where it was proposed to 
throw. them into the river. But it 
being discovered, when day return- 
ed, that they still breathed, they were 
stretched on a board, and carried to 
the Assembly. 

“ At four in the morning on the 29th 
of July, he and his associates were 
carried to the guillotine. All Paris, 
of course, was awake to enjoy the 
spectacle. Robespierre was a horrid 
- sight, from blood and miutilation. 
The mob, his mob, of course shouted 
after him, as they had done after all 
others. He shut his eyes, but could 
not shut his ears to the imprecations 
of the multitude. A woman breaking 
from the crowd exclaimed, ‘ Mur- 
derers of all my kindred, your agony 
fills me with joy; descend to hell, 
covered with the curses of every 
mother in France. Twenty of his 
comrades were executed before him. 
For some minutes. his frightful 
figure was held up to the multitude ; 
he was then placed under the. axe; 
the Jast sounds which reached his.ear 
were exulting shouts, which were 
prolonged for some .,time. after, his 
death.” 

Thus closed the Reign of Terror, 
or the consummation, of .the.sove- 
reignty of the mob... A list, of, the 


lives sacrificed to this domination. ia, 
given from Prudhomme. It states; 


18,603 slain by the Guillotine alone; 
900,000 by the sword in La Vendée; 
and_as a total, 1,022,351. 
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We must: now lay aside these vo- 
lumes. They baye given us remark- 
able gratification. The affairs of 
France had.been so long before the 
world, had. been canvassed in so 
many shapes, and alternately praised 
and censured by so many writers, 
that we might have despaired of see- 
ing them brought forward with any 
claim to novelty or.interest. These 
volumes have eatisfied us that our 
decision was premature. They nar- 
rate the events with an animation 
perfectly consistent with simplicity ; 
@ picturesque power which makes 
their slightest details interesting; and 
an honesty, sagacity, and soundness 
of principle, which converts the nar- 
rative of a feverish and guilty time 
into a solemn and pure lesson of 
political wisdom. We shall not pro- 
nounce that our day either wears 
the aspect or must close in the 
storms of French democracy. But 
let what will come, Mr Alison has 
reared. a noble beacon. Faithful and 
forcible, he shews us the evils of 
weak submission in the government, 
and of arregant demand in the le. 
Manly and well informed, he marks 
step by step the progress by which 
the lover of popularity is corrupted 
into the demagogue, and the dema- 
gogue is envenomed inte the traitor. 
Tolerant and philosophic, he deve- 
lopes the future product of public 
evil in the seed, and points out to 
complying Cabinets and unsuspect- 
ing Kings, the hazard of stooping 
from the level of their duty to the 
level of popular caprice. To all, he 
gives the mighty moral of a Revolu- 
tion popular in the highest degree, 
to whose. divinity: every man. of 
France, and nearly of Europe, did 
homage,—Kings, nobles, and: people 
throwing their incense on its altar, 
with an emulous. and extravagant 
worship; yet from whose altar, shot 
out. flames... that,\seized upon: ; the 
whole cirele.of:.the . worshippers. 
That his. history is told with ease and 
elegance, is.ite,-humblest praise... .To 
these,,as,well as te: integrity and 
piety,,.of principle, the author, has. 
a hereditary claim. | Similifrondescit. 
virga metals: « IButi« 

We are anxious,to see the remain-, 
ing volumes of thia staiking perform- 
an¢ce,—the stupendous wars of Napo~ 
leon; and the, mere, stupendeus tri- 
umphs, of England,—the, conflict of 
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light and darkness, the battle of the 
Oruzd and Ahriman of later times.— 
We hope he will go largely into de- 
tail and anecdote, that he will not 
think it incumbent on him to wash 


off the reprobation that honest men - 


have decided to fix on the leaders of 
the French armies and councils. Let 
him tell the truth, and tell itin full; not 
suffering villainy to masquerade it 
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thrown into the scale as a counter- 


ise to human crime. We want an 

nest historian. Let Mr Alison 
shew that he disdains to soften the 
stigma of vice, as much as he would 
disdain to practise it, and he is the 
true writer for England. The Revo- 
lution is dead and gone ; the skeleton 
hangs up before mankind. No art 
can again give it the semblance of 





human nature. Under his hands let 
its anatomy be unhesitatingly deve- 
loped, and let the abhorrence of the 
fathers be converted into the wisdom 
of posterity. 


through the world, nor wasting his 
skillin persuading us, by his a 
apologies, that the scourges of the 
Earth have been guilty by accident; 
or that providential necessity can be 





THE DEATH-SONG OF REGNER LODBROG, 


King of Denmark, the vival of his contemporary Charlemagne, as well in 
warlike renown as in extent of conquest,* who, falling at last into the hands 
of Ella, Prince of Northumberland, was by him cast into a dungeon, there 
to be devoured by serpents. Said to have been sung during the infliction 
of that cruel sentence.+ 





I. é 

We have fought with our swords, hurrah ! 
Few years had we to form us, 

When we sailed, for Thora’s sake, to slay 
The Gothland snake enormous : 

*Twas from the same I took the name 
Which ever since I’ve carried ; 

For rough in sh arms I came, 
And in the monster buried 

My bright broadsword that day. 


Il. 
We have fought with our swords, hurrah ! 
We were youths when, in Eysar haven, { 
We feasted the ravening beast of prey, 
The yellow-footed gled and raven : 
The broadsword ground the helms around, 
A goodly banquet spreading, 
he sea ran red like a mighty wound, 
The crow on the land went wading, 
In blood of the slain that day. 
Ill. 
We have fought with our swords, hurrah! 
We were barely boys of twenty 
When we lifted our spears before Diminum bay 
And gained us praise in plenty : 
Eight barons bold we left stark and cold 
Our guest the eagle gorging ; 
To a flood of b the warm sweat roll’d 





* He overran England, Scotland, Ireland, the Western and Orkney Isles, the Low 
Countries, Norway, Sweden, Western and Southern Russia, Vandalia, and the coun- 
tries round the Hellespont. 

+‘ Cujus adeso jocinore, cum cor ipswm funesti carnificis loco coluber insideret, 
omnem suorum cursum enimosé voce recensuit.”—Saro Gram lib. ix. 

$ The Sound “ by thy wild and stormy steep, Elsinore!” 
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From the heads of heroes charging 

Throughout the livelong day. 

Iv. 

We have fought with our swords, hurrah ! 
We then had wealth of fighting, 

When all to Odin’s hall away 
Helsinga’s sons inviting: 

At the Iva then our merry-men 
*Gan set the sharp sword biting ; 

The sea ran red from the bloody fen, 
The blade ground harsh, alighting 

On shivering shields that day. 


ve 
We have fought with our swords, hurrah ! 
No man then thought of flying, 
Till Sir Herrand in the foremost fray 
Among his ships lay dying: 
None braver been than he, I ween, 
That plough the lea blue flowing; 
So came he aye to the combat keen 
With a free heart and a glowing, 
The chief of the battle-day. 
vi. 
We have fought with our swords, hurrah! 
When the spears ’gan fly so thickly, 
We cast the shields from our arms away, 
And plucked the sword forth quickly : 
We fought the skerries sharp among, 
Both flints and foemen hewing ; 
But ere fell Rafno, sovereign strong, 
The warm sweat burst, bedewing 
The temples of kings that day. 
VIL. 
We have fought with our swords, hurrah ! 
The raven then might wassail 
Through each Indirian * isle and bay, 
And the wolf with the dead limbs wrestle : 
\ Who stood or fell no man might tell, 
I = saw, at morning, 
he lances flying fast and fell, 
And the crossbow steel-bolts spurning 
The ringing strings that day. 
VIII. 
We have fought with our swords, hurrah ! 
The iron groan ascended 
Till Eistein dead on Lano lay 
And the crimson spoil we ended 3 
Then turn’d our hands to win their lands, 
And set the sword to harrow 
Through bossy shields and vizor bands, 
Till burst the spuming marrow 
Through cloven cheeks that day. 


IX. 
We have fought with our swords, hurrah! 
We sway’d the shield ’mid roaring 
Of arrowy sleet and bloody spray, 
And salved the spear on Bhoring : + 
The iron flew froth bended yew, 





* Supposed to be the Indiré Islands, near Drontheim, 
+ Bornholm in the Baltic, 
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King Volnir fell in battle ; 

No braver king, the strand to strew 
With store of vulture victual, 

Lay there himself that day. 





X. 
We have fought with our swords, hurrah! 
The fight burned high and my 
When, in the land of Flandriz, 
Down fell the bold King Freyer. 
The blue steel bit through hauberks split, 
And red the harness painted, 
The virgin long lamented it, 
But the dogs were well contented 
With the slaughter of that day. 


xI. 
We have fought with our swords, hurrah ! 
We then our cables sund’red ; 
The warriors in our ships that lay, 
They were an hundred hundred ; 
Six days we bore the sun before, 
But soon met matins rougher, 
The shaft-mass* from the English shore 
When fell King Valdiofur 
Beneath our swords that day. . 


XII. 
We have fought with our swords, hurrah! 
The red rain fell ; the falcon 
Stooped through it o’er the pallid clay ; 
The bowstring cheered the hawk on, 
The longbow rang to hauberk’s clang, 
The horns were well anointed 
With suppling sweat; the venom’d fang 
In blood of heroes pointed . 
Struck far and fasg that day. 
XIII. 
We have fought with our swords, hurrah ! 
Amid the reeling revel 
To see our wizard bucklers play, \ 
To see the broadsword level 
The spur and plume, while o’er the boom 
The battered helms kept chiming— 
Twas like the joy of a lusty groom 
The bed of beauty climbing 
Upon the bridal day. 
XIV. 
We have fought with our swords, hurrah ! 
Their dead the ground did cumber; 
Like level plain their helms’ array 
Upon the banks of Humber : 
To see them run at rising sun, 
Our merry-men pursuing, 
Id liken this to the joy of one 
A fair young widow wooin 
With kisses all the day. 
xv. 
We have fought with our swords, hurrah! 
Then great was Heathiof’s glory ; 
The conqueror he in Orcaday, 
Though Rogvald led the foray— 





* Regner, a Pagan, sneers at the Christian mysteries. 
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Alas, ’mid swell of spéears‘he fell,’ '"'" 
All heaven’s ‘hawks bewailing,:°''' B10 OF 
For they knew thé helmet-burster’wéll* ‘’ 
That spread the feast unfailing’) °'°° © 
For them on battle-day, 
xvi. 
We have fought with our swords, hurrah ! 
The exulting champaign madden’d 
With joy of throttling grapplers ; they 
The boar and eagle gladden’d 
When Ireland’s king made‘iron ring ; 
But scarce his fast from slaighter 
Was broke, till "neath the ravén’s wing 
He lay on Wedra* water, 
A floating corpse that day. 
XVII. 
We have fought with our swords, burrah ! 
The cumber’d plain grew ruddy 
When the sharp sword sank, awellaway ! 
Deep in my Agner’s body: 
Twas Egill’s glaive the death-wound gave ; 
A glancing weapon wander’d, 
And Hamdi hardly ’seaped the grave— 
Red blazed our lightning-standard 
Through thunderous elouds that day. 
XVIIT. 
We have fought with our swords, hurrah ! 
Then stood the sturdy strivers 
Till hacked in pieces small, a prey 
For the wolves and ocean-reivers. 
Seven days and more along the shore 
I saw our wet bows redden; 
. ’Twas like a banquet, where they pour 
The wine-cup, and the maiden 
Fills up afresh all day. 
XIX. 
. We have fought with our swords; hurrah ! 
\ I’ve seen dawn gild the tresses 
Of lover in his lingering stay 
’Mid the blushing girl’s caresses— 
Ha, ha! the morn when fell King Aurn 
Found us at other pleasure, 
A crimson bath, as of warm wine borne 
By a maid in a silver measure, 
Was our delight till day ! 
xx 





We have fought with our swords, hurrah ! 
Three Leinster Kings then started, 

With us a game of spears to play, 
But gamesome none departed; 

The sea-dog’s maw, the goshawk’s claw, 
The wolf’s delighted grinnings, 

And the rank crop ofthe sodden shaw, 
Were the counters of the winnings 

Of the Irish kings thateday. 


XK fai f 
We have fought. with ourmswords, hurral:! 
The shield was cleft im sunder, 
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The gilded bordure burst away— 
Long long the bard shall ponder 
O’er Mona’s isle, and sing the while 
How the three Sea-kings contended, 
How the waves rolled red for many a mile 
Where the javelin-storm descended— 
It was a glorious day! 
XXII. 
We have fought with our swords, hurrah ! 
What then, there’s no denying 
That fence and foin as best we may, 
All men are sure of dying : 
Tis truth they tell who say the smell 
Of craven blood allureth 
The eagle down ; and, trust me well, 
Ungrateful life endureth 
The coward, every day. 
XXIII. 
We have fought with our swords, hurrah! 
When the youths are matched meetly, 
I hold it a comely thing, that they 
Should fight in pairs discreetly, 
Nor flinch at all till one may fall ; 
Than this can nought be clearer ;— 
Ah, he who loves a blue eye’s thrall, 
Should love the death-lock dearer, 
And the din of battle-day ! 
XXIV. 
We have fought with our swords, hurrah ! 
It seems, to my opining, 
That no man is allow’d to stray 
From a path of Fate’s assigning : 
I little thought that 'd be brought 
To Ella’s stalls for slaughter, 
When, covering up my wounds, I sought 
To push forth to the water 
My stranded ships to-day. 
XXV. 
We have fought with our swords, hurrah ! 
But it makes me fall a-laughing 
To think of the thrones and the garments gay, 
Of the feasts and the brown ale quafting ! 
The foeman’s skull is foaming full 
On the board of Father Balder, 
I go not hence with a wailing dull 
To the feast of King and Scalder 
In Odin’s hall to-day ! 
XXVI. 
We have fought with our swords, hurrah ! 
How our sons would all be storming, 
Aslanga! how they’d roar, I say, 
Could they see their sire’s deforming ! 
For through and through the serpent blue 
Must gnaw me here ’mong strangers ; 
But [’ve given my sons a mother, who 
Can breed me fit avengers 
For all my wrongs to-day. 
XXVIII. 
We have fought with our swords, hurrah ! 
The worm within me crawleth— 
Avenge my death, my sons, I pray, 
Lay on till Elia falleth— 
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Methinks are dimly flitting — 

Ah, when you hear your father’s dead, 
You'll make no tame down-sitting, 

My own brave boys, that day ! 

XXVIII. 

We have fought with our swords, hurrah ! 
Full fifty times hath flaunted 

My banner o’er the battle bray ; 
For from my youth I’ve vaunted 

That woman’s son hath past me gone 


In pitched battle never ; 


But the sz tell me to have done, 
And I shrink not to deliver 

My soul to them to-day. 

XXIx. 

We have fought with our swords, hurrah ! 
’Tis time to make an ending; 

Methinks I hear the Dyse say, 
From Odin’s palace bending, 

“ Well met! Well met! Thou’lt soon be set 
Before the ale-cup flowing.” 

I've run my race, I’ve paid my debt, 


1 feel my spirit going ; 
Yet ere I pass away, 


E’en on my dying day, 
I'll laugh one other laughter yet-— 
Hurrah—hurrah—hurrah ! 





The early age at which the heroes 
of rude times distinguished them- 
selves, forms one of the strangest 
features of their histories. Skiold, 
at fifteen, figures in the Danish an- 
nals a model of manly excellence ; 
Cuchullin, at seyenteen, was “ the 
martial candle”’ of all Ireland; the 
Cid slew Don Gomez at ten; Sivard, 
the son of Regner, takes active part 
in battle at seven; and Regner him- 
self is a counsellor of state at twelve, 
and a victorious monarch at thir- 
teen. His first expedition is not 
alluded to in this song, but Saxo has 
preserved the story, which it will be 
well to relate. Fro, the Swedish 
monarch, had overcome and slain 
Regner’s grandfather, Sigvard, in his 
own dominions of Norway, and now 
crowned his victory by an act of 
brutal barbarity upon the wives and 
daughters of his rival’s household 
officers. They were bound to the 
pillars of his vestibule, and there 
exposed to public violation. Reg- 
ner, without delay, set sail to avenge 
them. On his arrival in Norway, 
where the savage conqueror still re- 


mained, he was met upon the shore 
by a crowd of matrons and young 
women, many of whom had already 
endured the extremity of dishonour, — 
while even those who had escaped 
were still frantic in the scarce allay- 
ed despair of anticipation. As they 
hailed their avenger, they cried with 
one voice, that, having suffered de- 
basement, they now only sought for 
death, and prayed to be received as 
fellow combatants into the ranks of 
his warriors. Whether actuated by 
the barbarous policy of bringing as 
reat a force as possible into the 
eld, or sympathizing in their esti- 
mation of the worthlessness of life 
after ignominy such as they had en- 
dured, or yielding, as is not unlikely, 
to a participation of danger and re- 
nown with professed amazons,* from 
association with whom in battle no- 
thing derogatory to the name of a 
soldier could accrue, Regner heard 
their proposal favourably, and, mix- 
ing them with his men, advanced to 
the conflict. Among the female war- 
riors was Lathgertha, a virgin of sur- 
passing beauty and courage, who 





* For the existence of female warriors among the ancient Danes, see STEPHEN— 


Note uberiores in Lib. IX. Saxonis. 
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fought among the foremost with a 
bravery that would have betokened 
the presence of an heroic man, had 
not her long hair and feminine attire 
proclaimed her to have been of the 
other sex. Regner had more than 
- once observed her loose tresses float- 
ing before him in the thickest of the 
fight, and when at length he had 
achieved the victory, and found lei- 
sure to attend to any thing besides 
the conduct of the battle, he called 
his attendants around him, and with 
many enquiries sought to know who 
might be the heroine to whom the 
successful issue of the strife had 
been so mainly owing; for he de- 
clared that she had that day done 
mvre to obtain the victory, than any 
other warrior on the field. Ascer- 
taining that she was of honourable 
birth, and high in station among her 
own barbarous people, the enamour- 
ed boy despatched ambassadors to 
claim her hand in marriage. And 
now we must record a lamentably 
ungracious termination to the suit. 
Lathgertha dismissed the embassy 
with a favourable reply; but, se- 
cretly determining to sacrifice her 
juvenile lover to the preservation of 
her maiden liberty, ordered her at- 
tendants to chain within the vesti- 
bule of her chamber a blood-hound 
and a bear, each the fiercest of its 
kind, and, thus protected, awaited 
the arrival of her spouse. He coming 
by sea to her habitation in the vale 
of Golderal, leaves all his followers 
beside the ships, and approaches 
alone to the porch, where, being fu- 
riously assailed by the beasts, he 
bears himself so bravely, that Lath- 
gertha is at last fain to yield herself 
at discretion. With her Regner con- 
tinues for three years, forgetful alike 
of friends and foes, till roused from 
his luxurious indolence by tumult 
and rebellion at home. Leaving 
Lathgertha with two daughtrs, 
whose names have not been record- 
ed, and one son, called Fridlef, all 
being the fruit of this uncouth amour, 
he suddenly arrives in Denmark, and 
suppresses the insurrection. And 
now we come to the period of that 
dventure from which he derived 
_ his sirname, and with which the first 
8 of his death-song is oceupied. 
The relation of Lathgertha’s trials 
hassome what éxhausted our historic 
gravity ; and that that of Thora’s may 
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not suffcr injustice at our hands, we 
will give it in the words of Saxo. 
“ A third and a fourth time having 


conquered the Hallandi and Scani 


with all good auspices, his inclina- 
tions being changed to a vehement 
desire of wedding Thora, the daugh- 
ter of King Heroth, he caused a di- 
vorce between himself and Lathger- 
tha; for he could put no trust in 
the fidelity of her whom he still re- 
membered to have assailed him with 
most furious beasts to the peril of 
his life. Meanwhile Heroth, the 
(said) King of the Sueones, circling 
the woods one day in hunting, gave 
certain small and rare serpents that 
had perchance been found there by 
his men, to Thora, his daughter, to 
feed them, and to have them in her 
care. She dutifully obeying the com- 
mands of the King, made bold to 
touch the viperous brood with her 
own virgin hands; nay, made it also 
her charge that the entire carcass of 
a bull should daily feast them to ful- 
ness ; never imagining how, by her 
private pains, she was nourishing 
the public harm. Which serpents, 
when now at length full-grown, they 
began to infest the country all round 
with the hot plague of their poison- 
ous breath; the King repenting of 
his foolish painstaking, made procla- 
mation that the destroyer of the pest 
should have his daughter to wife. By 
which incitement, as well to the 
gaining of fame, as to the gratifica- 
tion of dear desires, many of the 
youth being stirred up, in vain es- 
sayed the deadly adventure. News 
of which coming to Regner by cer- 
tain passengers, he straight betook 
himself to his nurse, and of her ob- 
tained a shirt of wool, and likewise 
hairy trouse for the thighs, where- 
with to stifle the biting of the ser- 
pents in their assault; for as hesaw 
need of raiment that would be for 
armour by its ruggedness, so also he 
chose it for flexile ease upon the 
limbs in action. Now then, when he 
had arrived by sea at Luecia, the 
snow at that time falling, he, of de- 
sign, casts himself headlong into the 
water, and thereafter exposes his 
dripping garments to be stiffened by 
the frost for the sake of their greater 
impenetrableness. Girt them in 
which, and having conjured his 
friends as he bade them farewell,:to 
take his Fridlef in their carey he fire- 
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ceeds towards the palace, all alone. 
* * * There rolls out a wondrous 
great serpent right opposite—an- 
other of equal bulk, gliding in the 
track of the first, comes after. There 
then they begin the assault, now 
beating the warrior with strokes of 
their brandished tails, now stifling 
him with continuous showers of pes- 
tiferous fume and slaver. Mean- 
while the domestics of the palace, 
clinging to their safer hiding-places, 
as well as the trembling females, eye 
the contest from a distance. The 
King himself, affrighted with an equal 
terror, had fled with a few attend- 
ants to a narrow stronghold. But 
Regner, indomitable in the rigour of 
his icy armour, alone, with unwearied 
constancy, sustained the open-mouth- 
ed rage of both, vomiting forth in 
their pernicious fury floods of poi- 
son on his body; for he repelled 
their fangs with his shield, their 
slaver with his vesture. At length 
the sword being struck from his 
hand, he boldly laid hold of them- 
selvesas they rushed against him, and 
there plucking forth the heart of each, 
gained a happy issue to his combat. 
Now when the King, more curious- 
ly contemplating the aspect of his 
deliverer, beheld him how savage and 
shaggy he was to view, and noted 
likewise his nether clothing, of what 
a rugged sort it was; but above all, 
when he marked the unshaven hor. 
ror of his trouse, he then in sport 
bestowed upon him the name of 
Lodbrog, that is to say, Sir Hairy- 
hose, and therewithal sought that he 
would feast with him and al! his 
peers. Regner replied, that first he 
would return to those whom he had 
left behind; whom having seen, he 
returned, only doing on, tor the ho- 
nour of his host, a suit of smoother 
and more courtly texture. And so 
at last, when all had feasted to their 
content,did Regner receive the prize 
assigned to his victory. By her he 
begat Rathbarth and Dunat, pledges 
of exceeding promise. To these 
were added, sons of nature, Sivard, 
Biorn, Agner, and Ivar.” How to 
credit these exploits in a boy of 
fifteen is no easy matter, and that 
this was the age of Regner at the 
time of his marriage with Thora, an 
ancient poem quoted by Stephen 
attests. In it he thus addresses 
Thora after the victory— 
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“« All for love of thee, fair maid, 
Thousand dangers I’ve essay’d ; 
Though my youth till now hath seen 
Yellow harvests scarce fifteen, 

Yet I’ve dared the serpent meet; 
Lo, the monster at thy feet !”” 


We may say with Regner himself, 
when he rose to give his opinion 
among the old men, “ Brevis arcus 
subito spiculum jacit”—a short bow 
shoots a fast arrow, and reconcile 
ourselves to the apparent longbow 
practice of the chronicler as best we 
can. 

The Northern genius exhibitsitself 
in its strongest contrast to that of 
the South, in such a tale as this of 
Regner and the Serpents. The 
Sea-king drippingin his embossed ici- 
cles, and the hero shining in celes- 
tial arms, “ quze fecerat Ignipotens,” 
are certainly creations of very oppo- 
site geniuses; but even these do not 
exhibit such an essential difference 
as that which strikes us in the ro- 
mances of each regarding its own 
monsters. In such fabulous crea- 
tions, there is generally a generic 
likeness; but the original is ever dis- 
torted to some shape of wonder, by 
the analyzing and recompounding 
imagination of the one, raised and 
exaggerated to some excess of terror, 
by the prodigal vigour of the other 
in that faculty, whatever it may be, 
which, by transferring the excess of 
its own energy into every idea that 
can receive it, dees, by that endow- 
ment alone, so aggravate the attri- 
butes of its own class, that the sub- 
ject requires no further aid to rise 
before us moreterrible, because more 
real, than any chimera of the South. 
To depict a wild man of the woods, 
the Greek imagines a satyr, the 
shaggy thighs of the monster repre- 
senting that ruggedness of life which 
his more humane nature had never 
felt, and therefore could not more 
virtually impart than by a symbol ; 
the Scandinavian, without altering a 
lineament, sends him for seven years 
to the pine forests of Drontheim, 
with green leaves for his food, and 
bears for his bedfellows, and brings 
him out arampant savage, fit to drive 
Pan and all his monsters from Arca- 
dia to the Pole. Just so in the com- 
position of the classic Dragon. The. 
eagle must be plundered of his wings, 
the lion of his paws, and the seas 
horse (itselfa compound) of his body, 
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before the Southern’s tame idea of a 
reptile can be augmented in horror 
sufficient to make it worthy the club 
of Hercules, or the lance of St George. 
But the Northern, leaving his Graf- 
vitner coiled round the stems of the 
water-lily in the lake, or asleep be- 
neath the grey-stone on the moor, 
conducts his hero, without further 
preparation, to an encounter as ab- 
stractly terrible as any, (for his own 
inspiring vigour overflows all he 
touches, and in the terrible is all-suf- 
ficient, ) while the verisimilitude thus 
retained renders it in its semblance 
of reality far more vivid. The Dra- 
gon of Sir Guy is a proper monster 
of the classic school— 


“ He is black as any cole, 

Rugged as a rough fole; 

Hys body from the navy!l upwarde, 

No man may it pierce, it is so harde ; 
Hys neck is great as any summere,* 

He rinneth as swifte as any distrere.t 
Pawes he hath as a lyoun; 

Allthat he toucheth he sleath dead downe; 
Great winges he hath to flight.” 


Yet the gentlest beast of the field, 
when put under the lash of north- 
ern genius, comes bellowing forth, a 
prodigy, beside which the incon- 

ruous phantasm fades into the 

ream of a sign-painter, while a vi- 
sion of terrible reality still haunts 
the memory of all who ever heard of 
the Dun Cow of Warwick. 

So Hercules in his cradle strang- 
ling the snakes, is more naturally, 
and therefore more nobly heroic, 
than Hercules in Lerna. No power 
of burlesque could make the infant 
ridiculous; no stateliness of epic 
poetry can exalt even the son of Jove, 
engaged in a fantastic exploit, above 
the reach of such a shaft as this : 

“ Old stories say that Hercules 

A dragon slew at Lerna, 
With seven heads and fourteen eyes, 
To see and well discern-a.”’ 


Yet Regner, although he escapes 
the ridicule of such an antagonist as 
levels for a time the Strangler of the 
Nemean Lion, with Moore of Moor- 
hall, has still some disadvantages. 
The iced sheepskins are doubtless 
of a quality for defence inferior to 
‘ the spiked armour of the attorney, 
and in nowise comparable with the 
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forest-king’s hide for dignity. Ne- 
vertheless, there is a certain illus- 
trious horror about the shivering ici- 
cles, which will at least rescue their 
subtemen from a classification with 
the small-clothes of Brian O’Lynn, a 
hero not Jess curious in that import- 
ant part of dress, whose labours have 
iven to Irish literature the follow- 
ing commemoration : 
“ Brian O’Lynn had no breeches to wear, 
So he got him a sheep’s hide to make him 
a pair; 
With the woolly side out, and the skinny 
side in, 
‘ They’re pleasant and cool,’ says Brian 
O’ Lynn.” 
If the shade of Regner be indignant 
at having been consorted with such 
vile company, let him wreak his ven- 
geance on the Dragon of Wantley, 
who seduced us. 

To return to our subject. It is 
remarkable how distinctly the line 
of demarcation between the rival 
species may be traced in the bal- 
lad poetry of these islands. The 
Georgian monster flies triumphant 
as far as Northumberland ; the 
“ Jaidly worm” of the Norseman 
usurps all beyond the border, and 
even the sacred island is not altoge- 
ther free from the trail of the Scan- 
dinavian reptile. A poem is pre- 
served in Macdougall’s tract on the 
Irish Fisheries (a strange location 
for it), between which, and some of 
the legends of Saxo, the resemblance 
is exceedingly strong; so strong, in- 
deed, that it seems to have been 
either the copy or the original. The 
period of the presence of northern 
freebooters in [reland has been car- 
ried back by good authority to the 
very earliest ages of Christianity; but 
there exists a remarkable similarity 
between many monuments of both 
nations, which claim a still higher 
antiquity, and the arts displayed in 
which do not seem likely to have been 
communicated from either to the 
other, during times so turbulent. 
The prejudices of national pride have 
rendered the most speculative ap- 
peal to Irish high antiquities at least 
unpromising ; but the consciousness 
that those who were bitterest in their 
sarcasms spoke when they were 
themselves steeped to the lips in im- 
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posture, may perhaps incline us to 
a fairer view of traditions, which, al- 
though confessedly “ fabulosz,” are 
stillno moreso thau those of the nation 
we most honour among the ancients. 
The wanderings and return of the 
Tuathi de Danans are not perhaps 
the gratuitous lie of a Seanachy. It 
must be confessed that our hero will 
be at a loss for evidence of any great 
species of serpent in the Scandina- 
vian regions with which to encoun- 
ter. Were we desirous of grave au- 
thorities to establish the existence 
of the Dragon, we should be at no 
loss for weighty and numerous names. 
Ripe scholars, who reject whole li- 
braries of northern chronicles, adore 
' Herodotus, yet Herodotus tells them 
such stories of wingedserpents flying 
from Arabia to Egypt, and there wa- 

ing war against the Ibises, till val- 
eys were white with the skeletons of 
the slain, as would class him with 
Pierre Bolon and Sir John Mande- 
ville, were not the same fable scru- 
pulously set down in Aristotle and 
Strabo, while Mela, Isidore, and St 
Augustine, echo the classic hoax. 
Difficult as it would be to produce 
such testimony for a boa constrictor 
on the plains of Gothland, we prefer 
the belief in Regner’s having com- 
bated something of the sort (be it an 
adder or a conger eel), to the sug- 
gestion which would reconcile the 
fable to the fact by placing Thora 
under the guardianship of some one 
of the name of Snake. These arbi- 
trary allegories are a composition 
between reason and credulity, which 
defrauds both, and recompenses nei- 
ther. 

After his marriage with Thora, 
Regner led a roving life of piracy 
and conquest; overrunning a nation, 
and placing a son on the throne of its 
conquered king, then coming home 
to find his subjects in rebellion ; 
quelling the insurgents, driving their 
leader, his rival, Harold, to seek 
shelter from the emperors; and again 
setting sail to subjugate a new pro- 
vince, and raise another son to its 
viceregal dignity. In this way he 
invaded, and for the time subdued, 
the nations enumerated in the intro- 
ductory note. The most frequent 
notices of his exploits, in the concise 
chronicles of Denmark, record him 
as “ Regner Lodbrog, who had nine 
sons, (some make them twelve, some 
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seven,) kings of as ary f conquered 
countries; who stabled his horses in 
the hall of Charlemagne, and died 
by the devouring of serpents in Ire- 
land.” But here we are on debate- 
ableground. Saxoasserts that Regner 
encountered and defeated an empe- 
ror Charles, and this in words which 
will apply to no other than Charle- 
magne. The learned Stephen vin- 
dicates the interpretation, nay, goes | 
so far as to attribute the death of the 
emperor to grief and indignation 
on that very account; but Krantz, 
Meursuis, Pontanus, and a host of 
others, with many and seemingly, 
stronger proofs, assert the contrary. 
It is amusing to read Krantz’s ex-— 
postulation with the old chronicler. 
He lays down the ground of dispute 
with all becoming gravity, and then, 
“ You know very well, Saxo,” he 
says to the man who had died three 
centuries before, “ you must be very 
well aware, Saxo, that this (sub re- 
verentia sit dictum) is a bounce;” 
and so he proceeds to rate him face 
to face for his inconsistencies. On 
the whole, there seems to be a con- 
fusion of names in the original au- 
thorities too complicated to promise 
any satisfactory result in the enquiry, 
Then, again, Saxo records various 
expeditions of his hero to the “ parts 
about the Hellespont,” and the Hel- 
lespontic regions seem at such a dis- 
tance, that many learned Thebans 
will have it that he means the coun- 
tries round the eastern Baltic, al- 
leging, against the natural interpre- 
tation, the difficulties of long navi- 
gation, seas infested by hostile ar- 
maments, and the force of a powerful 
nation to be encountered after these 
had been overcome; but the. navi« 
gators of the Sound, the German 
Ocean, and the British seas, need 
hardly have shrunk from the dangers 
of the summer Mediterranean. . The 
sailor who had circled the Malstrom 
was surely competent to pass Cha- 
tybdis. All the fabulous perils of the 
Archipelago, even including its for 
gotten terrors, the wandering Delos, 
and the opening and shutting Sym-_ 
plegades, could not have formed a. 
more frightful array of danger ‘than 
their own fiords ‘and voes ’ rife” 
with in the North. “Then that'd ‘na-’ 
tion of pirdtes ‘SHUlild shrink front * 
the naval force of Greeks and Sara- 
cens, men who cared nothing for the 
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dominion of the sea, and tempted its 
dangers only when they had need to 
transport their warriors from one 
scene of military conflict to another, 
would surely seem more strange than 
that they should despise such oppo- 
sition, and proceed whither they 
pleased in its defiance. And for the 
power of the Greek empire to be 
dreaded in such an incursion, when 
we reflect that, scarce fifty years 
after, a hostile fleet of two hundred 
vessels, launched from the wild 
Borysthenes, and manned by savage 
Russians, cast anchor before Con- 
stantinople, and shook the throne of 
the East, why should we deny an 
equal degree of enterprise and vigour 
in their own time to men who looked 
upon the fathers of these invaders 
as wretched and most despicable 
barbarians—a “ pannosa gens,” a 
“ plebs nudissima?”’ The presence 
of Scandinavian rovers in the Medi- 
terranean is generally acknowledged 
by southern writers of the ninth cen- 
tury; and Gibbon, when he speaks 
of “ the calamities of a piratical war, 
which, after an interval of six hun- 
dred years, again infested the Euxine, 
but escaped the notice both of the 
prince and the historian,” seems to 
allude to some authority, either mis- 
laid or not deemed worthy of being 
referred to, which might possibly, 
by throwing a light upon the dark 
period immediately preceding the 
Russian invasion, discover Regner 
in his five years’ expedition through 
the regions of the Hellespont. It is 
worthy of remark, that Saxo, as if 
anticipating incredulity, expressly 
mentions the “ Mare Mediterraneum” 
asthe route pursued. On his return 
from this Eastern expedition, (whe- 
ther it may have been to the shores of 
the Black Sea or the Lake Ladoga,) 
he finds Harold, his old rival, rein- 
stated. in authority, and backed by 
the alliance of Lewis the Pious, by 
whom he had been converted to 
Christianity, baptized, and induced 
to build a church for Christian wor- 
ship at Sleswick. The indignant 
Pagan, falling on his now doubly- 
detested rival, dreve him once more 
from his dominions, overthrew the 
monuments of his apostasy, and 
restored; the savage mysteries of 
Odin; ‘then sailing to chastise Ella, 
a Northumbrian prince, who wreaked 
the revenge he, cherished vagainist 
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Regner on the vanquished Irish for 
not having more vigorously opposed 
him, fell himself into the hands of 
that chieftain, and, by the miserable 
end we have related, closed a life of 
unavailing although splendid ferocity. 
Regner had not long enjoyed the so- 
ciety of Thora: she was carried off 
soon after their marriage by sudden 
sickness ; and of Lathgertha, the last 
thing we hear is, that in Regner’s 
first exploit with Harold, she, still 
overflowing with the deep draught 
of her former affection, (“ pristini 
amoris pertinaciori haustu exuber- 
ans,” ) came to his assistance with a 
fleet of one hundred and twenty 
ships, from which she led her forces 
in person to the field, and mainly 
contributed by her courage to the 
restoration of his broken battle. It 
is an ungrateful office to continue 
the narrative, for the impetuous pas- 
sions of the Amazon, kindled by the 
sight of her former husband, impel- 
led her, on her return from fight- 
ing by his side, to murder the chief- 
tain whom she had married on her 
first desertion. Notwithstanding, 
Regner never resumed the con- 
nexion. Lathgertha and Thora had 
been won by the sword, and the 
uncouth romance of their bridals 
has secured to both a place in the 
rude sympathies, and scarcely less 
rugged writings, of the older chroni- 
clers; but of Aslanga, whom Regner 
apostrophizes towards the end of his 
death-song, nothing further than the 
occurrence of her name in that pas- 
sage was known, till Stephen, in the 
beginning of the 17th century, collect- 
ing materials for his “ Notz Uberi- 
ores,” discovered a history of our 
hero preserved among the Iceland- 
ers (“fugientis Antiquitatis Destine 
ac veluti Statores Joves,” as he hap- 
pily terms them), in which the gen- 
tler interest of her story has warmed 
the writer into something approach- 
ing to even pastoral tenderness. 
Regner, says the Skald, having 
drawn up his ship on the beach near 
Spangerheide in Norway, beheld a 
beautiful girl walking on the strand. 
He called to her to come to him, 
where he sat on his galley side, and 
she, after stipulating for honourable 
treatment, consented; but while ga- 
zing in admiration on the great ves- 
sel, and all the novel pomp of spoils 
and splendid armour, she was sud- 
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denly addressed by the licentious 
herowith an ardour far too imperious 
for the safety either of his pledged 
word or of her own honour. There 
is severe dignity, and, at the same 
time, touching humility, in her re- 
ply— 

** Denmark’s father, surely thou 

Dreamest not of maidens now. 

Royal Regner, mighty king, 

Rather be it thine to bring 

Aid to helpless innocence. 

Send me, Sire, oh send me hence, 

As thou sworest, safe and free ; 

All enough ’twill be for me, 

Lowly to have looked on thee.” 


Startled from his unworthy pur- 
pose by this unexpected repulse, yet 
still more anxious of obtaining a 
prize so unexpectedly enhanced, he 
has recourse to the temptation of a 
rich present. 


“ Wilt thou take this mantle fair 
Silver-tissued everywhere ? 
Lovely as thy limbs may be, 
This shall grace them worthily ; 
For ’tis one my Thora wore 

On her fawn-like form before. 
Thora wrought the border so, 
Thora, with her hands of snow, 
Thora, whom of all the rest, 

Till she died, I }oved the best.” 


To which the Maiden— 


“ King of men, I may not dare 
Touch the robe so passing fair, 
Which Fawn Thora wove and wore; 
Robe like this beseems me more, 
Ciad in which, I drive my flocks 
Round the shore among the rocks ; 
Leave me to mine humble lot, 

Raise thy sail, and tempt me not.” 


It must be confessed that the more 
seemly robe to which she alludes was 
a skin, and that her flock was one of 
goats. Nevertheless Craka (for such 
she tells him is her name) would not 
have disgraced a small vale of Arca- 
dia in the winter season; and in ac- 
cordance with this promising begin- 
ning, she in the end turns out to be 
a king’s daughter in disguise, upon 
which, as Queen of Denmark, she 
claims the affections won by the 
goat-herd of Spangarheide. 

The conduct of Ivar, Sivard, and 
Biorn, on receiving news of their fa- 
ther’s death, has been especially re- 
corded. Ivar was presiding at the 


celebration. of some solemn game. 


He neither changed countenance, nor 
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broke up the sports; but commanded 
the astonished people to remain, and 
forced the frightened actors to pro- 
ceed in their performance, fearing 
lest, by the betrayal of any emotion, 
he should compromise the dignity of 
such a grief. Sivard heard the news 
as he stood, his short spear in his 
hand, prepared for hunting. To dis- 
tract, and so weaken the anguish that 
seized him, he struck the javelin in- 
to his foot, and merging the mental 
agony which alone would have been 
insupportable, in a coexistent bodily 
pain, which it had been his whole 
life’s study to endure, he also was 
able to control his grief, and assert 
the fortitude of mind that such a 
crisis called for. The news reached 
Ironside (the surname of Biorn) as 
he was playing at dice. To subdue 
his emotion, he grasped the die so 
hard, that blood burst from his fin- 
ers’ ends—“ ubi nimirum fortune 
jactum ipsa quani versebat alea le- 
viorem esse didicit.”” Of the three, 
Ivar is adjudged to have behaved 
with the most exemplary fortitude, 
for Ella, when he was made acquaint- 
ed with the conduct of each, decla- 
red that he dreaded him who had 
“ played out his play,” more than 
either of the others; and the event 
shewed that he had foreboded truly ; 
for Ivar (the Hinguar of Asserius) 
never ceased to prosecute his scheme 
of vengeance till it was accomplish- 
ed. It is hard to say whether the 
death of Regner or that of Ella was 
the most horrible. The avenging bro- 
thers amply fulfilled the prediction 
of their dying father. They seized 
their enemy at York, and in the 
words of Saxo “ comprehensi ip- 
sius dorsum plaga Aquilonem figu- 
rante afficitur.” Cutting the eagle 
was a dreadful species of execution, 
practised by the northern nations. 
They thrust a sword in at the back 
of the neck, thence carrying it round 
either shoulder-blade and down the 
back-bone, detaching every thing as 
they went along; they pulled away 
the ribless spine with the scapule 
hanging at each side like the wings 
of a bird, from which resemblance 
the butchery took its name, and - 
finished by dragging out the entrails 
through the wound. For this semi- 
pious expedition, the daughters of 
Regner wove: a standard called ‘the 
Reafan, which, in-addition to the 
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interest of its consecration, possessed 
the importance of a talisman, for the 
raven woven on its field would seem 
to move and flap its wings before a 
victory ; but, a defeat impending, it 
hung reversed and motionless. Thus 
commenced one of the most devas- 
tating incursions which Europe ever 
‘suffered from the Normans : for the 
brothers, after ravaging England for 
ten years, till foiled and defeated by 
Alfred, at length turned their vessels 
towards the Rhine, and thence divi- 
ding their forces, carried fire and 
sword through France and Germany, 
till cities, and churches, and cultiva- 
ted lands, lay desolated from the 
Loire to the Elbe. It is asserted by 
many that Regner had already sack- 
ed Paris, and turned the church of 
St Germain to the same uses as had 
before defiled the banqueting hall 
of the great Charles. The poem of 
Abbo “ De Obsessa a Nortmannis 
Lutetia Parisiorum,” details the suf- 
ferings of the French capital, and the 
operations of the siege, but the names 
of the hostile leaders are altered so 
as to be very rarely recognisable. 
The circumstances of Regner’sdeath, 
on which the interest of our transla- 
tion so essentially depends, are given 
with little variation from Saxo’s ac- 
count by all the Danish historical 
authorities ; but the English version, 
it must be confessed, is provokingly 
dissimilar. Regner (they call him 
Lothbric) sailing round the rocks of 
the Danish coast, catching sea-fowl, 
and unattended, was himself caught 
in a tempest, and after three days 
and nights’ tossing on the German 
ocean, cast on the shore of England. 
Here, they say, he became the falcon- 
er of King Saint Edmund; but ha- 
ving excited the jealousy of a fellow 
servant by his superior skill in feed- 
ing and cleaning the royal birds, was 
by him secretly slain. His death 
being discovered through thesagacity 
of his dog, the only companion of his 
shipwreck, the murderer was con- 
demned to be placed in the same 
boat which had brought his victim 
to shore, and, without oar or sail, to 
be cast adrift upon the sea. Won- 
*derful to relate, the hand of Provi- 
dence guided him upon the very 
track of Regner, and after a similar 


space cast him on Jutland. Here he 
told the sons of Regner that their 
father had been made away with at 
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the instigation of Edmund himself, 
and thus excited them to that inva- 
sion of which we have spoken. This 
is a sorry substitute for the high ro- 
mance of his death as we have it 
here—a sorry end this for the Em- 
peror of northern Europe and Sove- 
reign of the universal Sea, to become 
at last a menial of the Lord of East 
Anglia, a Lambert Simnel by antici- 
pation. It cannotbe. We need not 
dwell on inconsistencies in the face 
of an impossibility. Casting a pri- 
soner into a dungeon to be devoured 
by serpents, is an event not unfre- 
quent in the northernannals. Perhaps 
the most romantic instance that can 
be cited, is that of Harald the brother 
of St Olave, who being seized by the 
Byzantine emperor, was condemned 
to this species of execution. The 
Dane, never deserted by his wonted 
courage, immediately on entering the 
cavern, beneath which was a river, 
the haunt of his terrible antagonist, 
began to prepare himself for the 
struggle. Looking out for some of- 
fensive weapon, for he had been 
thrust in almost naked and unarmed, 
he beheld nothing around him but 
the skeletons of former victims. No- 
thing daunted, he gathered the dead 
men’s bones together, and binding 
them into a billet with the remnant 
of his dress, poised the rude club 
he had thus formed, and waited the 
approach of the reptile. The serpent 
was vanquished, for Harald, after 
— it with blows from his club, 
leaped fearlessly upon its back, and 
completed the victory with his knife, 
“ Cultellum tonsorium quem secum 
forte tectum attulerat umbilico qui 
solus feno patebat immersit.” There 
is something of the classic dragon 
about this monster: Harald leaps up- 
on its back “veloci saltu,” as he 
would spring on ahorse. One Runic 
chronicle of decided antiquity will 
have it, that Regner was cast into a 
lake full of serpents; but all concur in 
the instrumentality of the reptile one 
way or the other; and, strange as it 
may appear to the sons of Saint Pa- 
trick, all agree in placing the scene 
of the execution somewhere in Ire- 
land. We have already seen that the 
serpent is not unknown in Irish tra- 
dition ;. we know that in Druid wor- 
ship it makes a conspicuous figure ; 
Regner himself (or whoever he may 
have been who wrote the song trans- 
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lated) refers the event to the Scot- 
tish coast (Skotlands fiordur), and 
Scotia is a name exclusively given to 
Ireland by all the continental writers 
of the ninth century; so that, not- 
withstanding the testimony of Dona- 
tus, that in the sacred isle 


‘‘Nulla venena nocent, nec serpens serpit 
in herba,”’ 


we must suppose the cunning Nor- 
thumbrian to have borne his captive 
to some spot hitherto uncharmed by 
the discourses of the Saint. We can- 
not conclude better than with these 
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lines of Donatus, not so much for 
their perplexing evidence of Ireland’s 
freedom from noxious animals at that 
time, (a subject which we willingly 
leave tosome northern Aldrovandus, ) 
as for their gratifying description of 
the country before those harassing 
invasions, of which Regner was 
among the great precursors, and 
which only gave place after the battle 
of Clontarf, to another series of 
troubles, differing but in longer con- 
tinuance, and in less prospect of any 
happy issue. 


Upon the confines of the West, 
There lies a land, of lands the best. 
In ancient books ’tis Scotia writ, 
And Scotia likewise name we it. 
An island rich in all good store, 

In gems, and robes, and golden ore; 
An isle in soil, and sun, and wind, 
Most healthful to the human kind. 
With honey all the land abounds, 


With fairest lawns and pasture grounds, 
With weeds of peace and peaceful arts, 
With arms of war and manly hearts. 

A happy isle! the rugged bear 

Ne’er roam’d in savage horror there ; 





Ne’er sought that far and green recess 
The tawny whelping lioness ; 

Nor poison there was ever found, 
Nor serpent on the grassy ground, 
Nor bull-frog by the meadow side, 

To croak uncouth at eventide; 

And, worthy of this blessed spot, 
Here dwell the nations of the Scor, 

A race of men renowned high, 

For honour, arms, and courtesy. 
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Cuap. I. 


Sucu a set of fellows as the —th 
Dragoons, I never met with in the 
whole course of my life. Talk of 
- friendliness and hospitality! they 
would beat old Solomon, who had a 
table that stretched from one end of 
Palestine to the other. Their invita- 
tions are not given for certain dinners 
on certain days, but for weeks and 
months. “There now, there’s a 

ood fellow, you'll dine with us till 

hristmas; we’ve got a new mess- 
man, and the claret is fresh from 
Dublin.” I accepted the invitation, 
and intend paying it off by instal- 
ments of a week at a time;—no con- 
stitution could stand their hospitality 
for a longer period without a little 
repose. [ am now resting on my 
oars, and getting quit of a slight un- 
steadiness of the hand in the morn- 
ings, which made the eating of an 
egg as difficult an achievement as 
any of the labours of Hercules. In 
about a month I shall be equal to 
another visit, but in the meantime I 
will just take a little memorandum 
of what occurred while I remained 
with them, by way of keeping their 
memory green in my soul. The first 
day nothing remarkable occurred 
during dinner. The colonel was in 
the chair, and a jollier-looking presi- 
dent it has never been my luck to 
meet with, Large, soldierly, and 
somewhat bloated, he formed a fa- 
mous combination of the Bacchus 
subduing lions and conquering India, 
and the same Bacchus leering into a 
flagon and bestriding a cask. Iam 
bound to confess, that the latter part 
of this resemblance is suggested to 
me by the sign-post of this very de- 
cent hostel in which I write, where 
a prodigious man, without any parti- 
cular superfluity of costume, is re- 
presented sitting on a puncheon of 
vast size, with a face so red, so round, 
so redolent of mirth, and with such 
a glance of irresistible whim in his 
eye—lI'll bet a hundred to one the 
painter of that sign has had the ho- 
nour of an interview with the gallant 
Colonel O'Looney. There never was 
a man more popular in a regimént. 
On parade orat mess he was equally 


at home. Not one of those mere hoon 
companions who swallow potations 
pottle-deep, and are fit for nothing 
else, but a man armed at all points, 
one who “the division of a battle 
knows,” as well as the flavour of a 
vintage. He seemed somewhere 
about fifty years of age, with a con- 
siderable affectation of the youth 
about him. The baldness of hiscrown 
was scrupulously concealed by 
combing the long straggling side 
locks over it; and his allusions were 
extremely frequent to those infernal 
helmets which turned a man’s hair 
grey in the very prime of boyhood. 
He had never left the regiment, but 
gradually climbed his way up from 
a humble cornetcy to his present 
lofty rank, without however losing 
the gaiety which had made him so 
much liked and courted in the first 
years of his noviciate. Such was the 
colonel when I saw him ten days ago 
presiding at mess. His tones were 
delicious to listento. The music of 
five hundred Irishmen distilled into 
one glorious brogue, would give but 
a faint idea of his fine rich Tipperary, 
—and all so softened by the inimita- 
ble good-nature of his expression ! — 
Upon my honour, a story, without his 
voice to te]l it with, loses almost all 
its value. When the bottles began 
their round, the usual hubbub com- 
menced; but after one or two rou- 
tine bumpers, my attention was at- 
tracted by a conversation at the foot 
of the table. 

“ Faith an’ yese quite right,” said 
the Colonel in answer to some obser- 
vation, “in what ye say about mar- 
riage. There’s a stark-staring scar- 
city of the commodity. Here hate 
we been stationed now in this city, 
of York for six weeks, and divila 
young fellow of us all has picked up 
an heiress yet. Now, mind me, when 
I was here about thirty years ago, it 
was a very different story. We had 
something or other to Jaugh at every 
day in the way of the ladies,—either 
a start off to Gretna Green, ora duel, 
or a horse-whipping. But now, by 
the sowl of me, there’s no ‘sexrt;-of 
amusement to be had at all.” 
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“Pray, Colonel, are there any 
heiresses in this neighbourhood at 
present ?” drawled forth a young 
cornet. 

“ Faith, surely,” replied the Colo- 
nel, “ ye ought to be on the lookout 
for that yerself. Dve enough to do 
to pick up information on my own 
account.” 

“I merely wanted to benefit a little 
by your experience,” rejoined the 
other. 

“ Exparience ? is it that ye’re 
wanting? Well, I'll just tell youa 
bit of a sacret. That same expari- 
ence is the very divil in a man’s way 
when he thinks of doing the civil 
thing to a young lady that has the 
misfortune to be rich. Young fel- 
lows like you are trusted by guard- 
ians and mothers, and cattle of that 
sort, and even by the damsel herself, 
because they see no danger in a 
youth with so little exparience. I 
found it so myself when I joined the 
regiment first. Never was known 
such a set of fine frank open-hearted 
creturs as I found all the young dar- 
lings at every party I went to. No 
shyness, no fears, no hurrying away 
at my approach in case I should ask 
them to dance with me; but now 
that I have had about thirty years of 
this same practice in the art of court- 
ship, there’s no such thing as getting 
near the sweet creturs even to whis- 
per aword. Every mother’s son— 
daughter I mane—of them, gets away 
as soon as possible from such a dan- 
gerous divil asa young fellow with 
so many years exparience. Mothers 
and aunts throw themselves into the 
gap to cover their retreat, and lug 
me off to the card-table that they 
may keep their eyes on me ail the 
night. Ach, when we were stationed 
here in the glorious eighteen hun- 
dred, mothers and aunts never trou- 
bled their heads about such a sweet 
little inexparienced lambkin as I 
was.” 

“But you were talking of heiress- 
es, Colonel,” said the cornet, hiding 
a laugh at the jolly commander’s at- 
tributing the change which he per- 
ceived in the reception he met with 
from the ladies to any thing rather 
than its right cause, “ you were talk- 
ing of heiresses, were there many of 
them in this neighbourhood at that 
time?” 

“ Och, plinty ; they either were or 
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pretended to be; so the honour of 
carrying them off was all the same, 
ye know. Whenever an officer got 
three days’ leave of absence, he was 
sure to bring back a wife with him ; 
the postilions on the north road grew 
as rich as nabobs, and their horses as 
thin as lathes: all that a girl had to 
do was to say she was an heiress; 
nobody ever asked her what it was 
of; whether an estate or a lawsuit— 
off she was to the ould blacksmith 
before the week was out, and married 
as fast and sure as her mother. Then 
came the cream of the joke, for there 
was always some insolent brother, or 
cousin, or discarded sweetheart, to 
shoot immediately on your return, so 
that the fun lasted very often as long 
as the honey-moon.” 

“And how many of the officers 
were lucky enough to get married ?” 

* Och, every one of them, I tell ye, 
except myself and Jack O’Farrell. 
Did I ever tell ye how nearly owld 
Jack and I were buckled ?” 

“ No, Colonel,” cried a great many 
voices, “let us hear.” 

“ Gintly, my lads, gintly. I'll tell 
ye first of my friend Jack. Tl take 
a little time to think of it before I tell 
ye my own adventure.” Here the 
Colonel sighed, and said something 
about agonized feelings and breaking 
hearts, which contrasted so ridicu- 
lously with his hilarious countenance 
and Herculean figure, that we could 
not avoid bursting into a very hearty 
laugh. The Colonel, after appearing 
a little discomposed, for I believe he 
considers himself no contemptible 
performer in the art of patheticstory- 
telling, joined in our laugh, tossed off 
a bumper and began. 

“ Well,—Jack O‘Farrell was the 
most gallant-looking fellow I ever 
saw—great red whiskers, shoulders 
like the side of a house, bright fiery 
eyes, and a gash from a shillelah 
across his brow, that made him look 
a handsome copy of the divil,as a 
soldier should. He was a Galway 
man, the best-tempered fellow that 
ever was seen in the world, and had 
been out five times before he was 
twenty. One of them was with his 
uncle, fighting Dick Callaghan of 
Oonamorlich, (he was shot after- 
wards by Sir Niel Flanagan, in the 
Thirteen» Acres ;) so, said Jack—‘ I 
only teok him in the shoulder,, for 
it’s unchristian, to Kill .one’g, rela- 
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tions.’ Jack came across, and join- 
ed us in this very town. Ina mo. 
ment he won every heart at the 
mess-table; he drank four bottles of 
claret, thirteen glasses of brandy and 
water, and smoked two-and-twenty 
cigars ; and then saw the chaplain 

e to his lodgings, as if he had 
been his brother; it did us all good 
to see such a steady fellow. ell, 
just at this time, we were in the 
heart of running away with the wo- 
men, fighting the men, and playing 
the divil entirely ; and Jack resol- 
ved to be equal with the best of us. 
There was to bt a ball, a public ball 
of some sort or other at the County 
Hall, and I saw my friend Jack par- 
ticularly busy in making his prepa- 
rations. He packed up his carpet 
bag, dressing-case, and a brace of 
horse-pistols,and having got a week’s 
leave of absence the day before the 
dance. ‘ And what’s all this you’re 
doing, Jack?’ said I. Now, my lads, 
Ive been so long away from owld 
Ireland, and rattled so much about 
the world, that I’ve lost the Irish in- 
tirely, or I would try to give you an 
imitation of Jack’s brogue, but that’s 
impossible for a tongue that has the 
trick of the English.” 

The Colonel luckily did not re- 
mark how some of us were amused 
with this apology, for not being able 
to speak like an lrishman, and went 
on— 

“* An’ what’s all this you’re doing, 
Jack ? said I. 

“<*Doin’? an’ what should I be 


_ doin’! says he, * but puttin’ up my 
Dweddin’ garments ?” 


“* Your wedding? says I; ‘ are 
you going to be married, Jack ?” 

“ ¢ Faith, an’ | hope so,’ says he; 
* or what would be the use o’ this 
wonder o’ the world?’ holding up a 
beautiful coloured silk nightcap be- 
tween his finger and thumb. 

“ « And who is the lady, you sow] ?” 

« * How the divil should [ know ?” 
said Jack. ‘I haven't seen her, nor 
asked her yet; but Lsuppose there'll 
be plenty at this ball. I’m goin’ to 
have a post-chaise at the door, an’ I’ll 
bet yel'lishew ye Mrs Cornet O‘Far- 
rell before ye’re a week owlder.’ 

“<Done,’ and ‘done!’ we said; 
and it was a wager. 

“Jack and I went into the ball- 
room together. 

“*] wonder if Mrs John O'Farrell 
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is here,’ said Jack, as he looked 
round among the ladies. 

“ ¢ Faith,’ said I, ‘it’s not for me 
to answer ye; ye had better ask 
them; but I truly hope Mrs Cornet 
O‘Looney is not in this collection, 
for such a set of scare-crows I 
never’ — 

—* ‘Ooch, ullaloo, man, hold your 
tongue; it’s not for the beauty of 
them one cares, but just the fame of 
the thing, to have carried off an heir- 
ess; and an heiress Mrs O‘Farrell 
must be, that’s a sure case: for ye 
see, barrin’ my pay and a small 
thrifle 1 owe my creditors besides, 
I shall have nothing to support the 
young O‘Farrells, let alone the wife 
and the maid.’ 

“ Just at this time a rich owld su- 
gar merchant, with a whole posse of 
daughters, and other ladies, came 
bustling into the room. 

“ «There now, Jack,’ said I, ‘now’s 
your time. Here comes owld Fusby 
the sugar merchant from London, 
and half a dozen heiresses pinned to 
his apron. Off with ye, man. Ye 
can’t go wrong: take the very first 
that will have ye. I tell ye, he’s rich 
enough to cover the Bog of Allan 
with melted gold.’ 

“*Then he’s just the sort of fellow 
I want—so, wi’ ye’r lave, I’ll go and 
do the needful to the tall young wo- 
man in blue. If he gives her only a 
thousand a foot, she’ll be a very com- 
fortable companion in a post- chaise.’ 

“ Jack was introduced in all due 
form, and in a minute was capering 
away in the middle of the floor as if 
he were stamping hay ; and thinkin 
all the time of the chariot at the 
door and Gretna Green. His partner 
seemed very much pleased with his 
attentions. She simpered and curt- 
sied to all Jack’s pretty speeches, 
and I began to be rather alarmed 
about the bet. She was very tall, 
very muscular-looking and strong, 
and seemed a good dozen of years 
older than the enraptured Jack. If 
she had been twenty years older 
than his mother it would have been 
all the same, provided she had been 
an heiress, for at that time, as I tell 
ye, we were the only two bachelors 
left who had not picked up a wife 
with ry reputations for 
money, and Jack was determined to 
leave me behind in the race. After 
he had danced with her four or five 
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different sets, he came up to me in 


raptures. ‘ Isn’t she a dear sweet 
sowl ?’? said Jack, ‘ and such a 
mowld for grenadiers! She’s a 
Scotchwoman too, and that’s next 
door to an Irishman anyhow.’ 

“* If she’s a Scotchwoman, said I, 
‘ you must be sure of your ground 
—they haven’t so many heiresses 
among the hills as in the fat fields of 
England. What's her name ?” 

“* There now,’ said he, slapping his 
leg, ‘ain’t 1 a pretty fellow? lve 
danced with her half the night, and 
niver asked her what her name is. 
I'}l go and ask her this moment.’ 
And accordingly he marched up to 
her once more, and carried her off 
in triumph as his partner. 

“¢Pray, Madam, may I make so 
bowld,’ he began, ‘as to ask you 
what yer name may be—for owld 
Mr Fusby spakes so much wi’ the 
root of his tongue that I can’t under- 
stand a word he would mintion.’ 

“* My name,’ replied the lady, ‘ is 
Miss Sibilla M‘Scrae of Glen Buckie 
and Ben Scart.’ 

“* And a very pretty name too, 
upon my honour,’ said Jack ; ‘ what 
size may Glen Buckie be ?—you’ll 
excuse me.’ 

“ * Oo, in our family we never can 
tell to a mile or twa what the size 
of ony o’ the estates may be—but I 
believe it’s about seventy-five thou- 
sand acres of land, besides the four 
lakes and the river.’ 

“ * Seventy-five—thousand did ye 
say?” exclaimed Jack, quite over- 
come by his good fortune; ‘and I 
hope yer family’s well, ma’am. How 
did ye lave all yer brothers and sis- 
ters ?” 

“*Thaena got ony brothers, and 
my sisters are pretty weel, I thank 

ou.’ 

“¢ An’ I’m very glad to hear that. 
Do ye happen to know what my 
name is? I am John O’Farrel 
Esquire, of Ballynamora, in the 
county of Galway, of a very ancient 
family—and what do ye think of the 
name, ma’am ?” 

*“* Qo, it just seems a very pretty 
name.’ 

“* Do ye raelly think so? An’ how 
would ye like to have it yourself ?” 

“*]T think it would just do as well 
as ony other.’ 

“ * Och then, my dear Miss M‘Scrae, 
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you’re just thesort of cratur I wanted 
—l’ve a post-chaise at the doot.’ 

“ * Indeed ?” 

“© Yes, indeed, my charmer, anda 
pair of pistols in it too.’ 

“* Indeed ?’ again replied the lady, 
looking very conscious all the time. 

“* Aye! and a sweetheart in this 
ball-room that will go off with me to 
Gretna Green this moment,’ , 

“ « Dear me—and wha is the happy 
leddy ?” 

“© An’ who the divil should it be, 
but just yer own self, Miss Sibilla 
M‘Scrae ?” 

“* Me, sir!’ said the lady, endea- 
vouring to blush ; ‘are you serious ? 
Ye should na trifle wi’ a young lass’s 
feelings.’ 

“<The divil take all thrifles of the 
sort—I’m sarious, my darling, and 
I'll prove it—will ye go off with me 
this instant ?” 

“* Had we no better wait till we’ve 
had the supper, sir? Ye know we’ve 
paid for’t in the ticket.’ 

** Faith, an’ there’s some sinse in 
that; and will you be riddy the mo- 
ment after ?” 

* The lady blushed, and looked her 
consent, and Jack was in raptures all 
the time of supper, meditating on the 
four lakes and the river, and the 
seventy-five thousand acres of land. 
Supper at last was ended, and a new 
dance formed. Jack, who had by no 
means neglected either the cham- 
paign or his partner, whispered into 
her ear, ‘ Are ye all riddy now, my 
sweet Sibilla? the horses must be 
tired waiting.’ 

“* Weel, since ye insist upon’t, ’'m 


all ready enough—only my shawl is * 


in the leddy’s robing room.’ 

«Ts it, faith ?’ said Jack ; ‘ then P’ll 
go for it this moment. He was 
back with the speed of lightning, 
threw ashaw] over her shoulders, and 
without attracting any observation, 
handed her down stairs into the post- 
chaise, jumped in after her, and rat- 
tled off as fast as the horses could 
gallop. 

“ Soon after this the old sugar mer- 
chant and all his train prepared to 
take their departure. I waited to 
hand them to their carriage, but the 
little fat old: woman, his wife, came 


rushing into the room, kicking up 
such a terrible dust— ! cried 
she—‘ Oh dear ! oh dear! tbody 
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has taken off my shaw]l—real Ingy— 
worth eighty guineas every shilling 
—there’s a thief in the room !—only 
think !’” 

“Every thing was thrown into the 
reatest confusion; some of the 
adies fainted, and ye niver saw such 

an uproar in yer lives, At last, it 
was discovered, when every lady had 
taken her own shawl, that the only 
one unclaimed was that which had 
been worn by Miss Sibilla M‘Scrae. 
That lady herself was nowhere to be 
found; search was made for her 
everywhere in vain. The little old 
woman stormed as if she was prac- 
tising for bedlam. 

“*This comes,’ she cried, ‘ of ha- 
ving beggarly Scotch governesses 
that wear cotton shawls, I’ve sus- 
pected she would come to no good 
ever since she has been so intimate 
with the potticary’s boy.’ 

* * Potticary’s boy!’ thought I, 
‘ faith, this is beyond a joke entirely 
—1 must be after Jack ;’ so I slipt 
away from the confusion, got into a 
post-chaise and four, and set off in 
pursuit of O'Farrel, hoping to over- 
take him in time to save him from 
marrying an heiress without a penny, 
who wore nothing but cotton shawls. 
In the meantime, information had 
been given that the lady was seen 
stepping into a post-chaise, accom- 
panied by a tall man in a cloak, with 
very red whiskers—‘ Oh, pursue 
them! pursue them!’ cried Mrs 
Fusby—‘ the wretch has stolen my 
Ingy shawl, and gone off with the 
potticary’s boy—I know him by the 
description—his hair is as red and 
coarse as unrefined at twopence a- 
pound.’ Nothing would satisfy her 
rage but instantly giving chase. A 
magistrate was disturbed from his 
slumbers, an information of the rob- 
bery laid before him, and in a very 
short time a couple of constables 
were scouring down the read with 
a warrant to apprehend the suspected 
delingvents. 

“ Here were we all tearing along— 
Jack and his lady—myself—and the 
two thief-takers,—never was there 
such a race in the memory of man. 
I found I was gaining on the lovers 
every stage, and when | got to a 
village on this side of Durham, I 
per had — my _ = 
ac ot before them. is- 
covered A one were two roads to the 
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place, and that as it was the only 
point for miles and miles where they. 
could change horses, they must come 
to it by the longer road, which it 
seemed they must have taken. Being 
quite satisfied with this, I ordered 
myself a comfortable breakfast, and 
patiently waited their arrival. [had 
laid an embargo on all the horses, so 
I was certain they could not get on 
without my knowledge. Just as I 
was sitting down to my stewed fowl 
and beef-steaks, I saw their carriage 
rattle up to the inn; and in a few 
minutes after, another chariot—pos- 
tilions hot—horses all of a tremble 
—drove up furiously to the door. 
‘Who the devil can this be?’ thought 
I, for ye see I knew nothing at all 
about the thief-takers—‘ Will this be 
another couple, I wonder ?’ But when 
I saw twocoarse, strong, blackguard- 
looking fellows get out, I could not 
tell what to make of the whole busi- 
ness. Out of the first carriage came 
Jack in his plain clothes—for I for- 
got to tell ye he did not go to the 
ball in his uniform—looking very 
tired and sleepy—and handed out 
his huge raw-boned partner, whose 
beauty was by no means increased 
by her night’s frolic. I did not ex- 
actly know how to proceed ; so I sat 
down to my breakfast, and enjoyin 
the thoughts of surprising Jack ; bs. | 
consulting with myself how to break 
the matter to him in the pleasantest 
manner. But my cogitations were 
broken off by hearing Jack, who was 
in the next room to me, only divided 
by a thin partition, saying, ‘ Well, 
gentlemen—the divil take howld of 
yer sowls—what do ye want with 
me?’ 

“* Only a little private talk with 
you, sir—that’s all,’ said one of the 
men in return. 

“ ¢ Niver mind yer private talks— 
say your say, and be quick about it, 
or by the piper that’ 

“« Come, come, no nonsense, mas- 
ter, said the man; ‘ you know well 
enough what we be come about, I 
daresay—did ye ever hear of one Mr 
Fusby, sir ? 

“* Oho !’ said Jack, ‘so ye’re come 
about that, are ye? An’ ye’ll stop us 
from goin’ on to the ind of our jour- 
ney ?” 

“« Yes—back you must go with us 
to York—them there is very serious 
charges’ 
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“* Och, d—n the charges—I!’ll pay 
wl yer charges—ye may stop here 
and ate and drink likea couple of 
corporals—but this very day I'll find 
my way into Scotland.’ 

“We'll see about that,’ replied the 


man, sulkily. ‘ We thought you 
might have been trusted without 
the irons, but the gentleman seems 
anxious for the fetters. Out with 
them, Tom’—to his companion. 

“ * Fetters! said Jack; ‘ to be 
sure 1 am anxious for the fetters ; 
and the owld Blacksmith will fix 
them as tight as a Bishop.’ 

“* Bishop’s a rare good ’un, no 
doubt, sir, said the man; ‘ but we 
can do that as well.’ 

“*Do thut? Do what, ye spal- 
peens ? 

“ ¢ Why, splice you, and this here 
lady together, sir; she’s an accom- 
plice after the act.’ 

“ ¢ After what act, ye brute baste ? 
We’re not married yet.’ 

“ « No, nor won’t be this bout. 
Come, out with the darbies, Tom; 
we hain’t time to be palavering here 
all day.’ 

“« Hark ye, gintlemen,’ said Jack, 
growing more and more enraged and 
astonished, ‘ this window is pretty 
high, thank God, and will break a 
gintleman’s neck very prettily ; so I 
advise ye to be off, and out of hear- 
ing, before I can crack this egg, or, 
by the poker, your wives may buy 
their mourning.’ 

“* Come, come,’ replied the man, 
no ways daunted, ‘ we must have 
no more of your blarney ; we are up 
to all such tricks. You are suspect- 
ed of stealing Mrs Fusby’s proper- 
ty.’ 
“¢ Ts it you they mane, my dear ?” 
said Jack to the lady. ‘ Ye may go 
back, my men, as fast as ye plase, 
and tell the little fat owld woman, 
the sugar-seller’s wife, with my com- 
pliments, that Miss Sibilla M‘Scrae, 
of Glen Buckie and Ben Scart, is 
not her property at all; and is very 
much obliged to her for her care, 
but will keep what she has got.’ 

“¢ Will keep what she stole off 
with ? 

“¢ Just so,’ said Jack, nodding his 
head. : 

“* Anddo you confess,’ continued 
the map, ‘ that she has got the arti- 
cle with her ?” 

“* Ye may say so, when ye write 
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home to yer friends; and a very 
pretty article too, don’t ye think so, 
my dear?’ said Jack, drawing him- 
self up, and looking as pleased as 
Punch. 

** And you won’t give it up?” said 
the man. 

*** By no manes.’ 

“¢ Then we must force you.’ 

*** Och, must ye ?’ said Jack ; ‘ and 
I’m particularly obliged to ye for yer 
kindness.’ 

“TI now heard a scuffle; and two 
heavy falls, rapidly succeeding each 
other, made me recognise Jack’s one, 
two. Ina moment I rushed into the 
room, nearly killed with laughter at 
all the conversation, and there I 
found Jack, his nostrils widened 
with passion, and his whiskers red- 
der than usual, standing over the 
two unfortunate strangers, who were 
groaning most piteously on the floor. 
The moment he saw me, he burst 
into one of his wildest shouts of joy. 
—‘ Och, only look here, O’Looney, 
my darlint; these two gintlemen 
with the bloody faces are friends of 
Mr Fusby, and are sent off to stop 
our journey to Gretna Green.’ 

“* And I’m very glad to hear it, 
Jack,’ said I. 

“«T call you to witness, sir,’ said 
one of the men, getting up, and put- 
ting a handkerchief to his eye; ‘we 
are deforced in the execution of our 
duty. Lorder you to assist us in the 
King’s name.’ 

“ ¢ Faith will I, willingly,’ said I. 


* Jack upon this was almost cho- 


ked with passion. He stoodandscowl- * 
ed at us all, and then folding his 
arms across his chest, asked, as quiet- 
ly as he could— An’ tell me now, 
gintlemen, what it is ye really 
want ?’ 

“* We want possession of your 
body. This here is our authority,’ 
said the constable. 

“* My body ?—Ye hell-dog, are ye 
aset of doctors? and do ye think 
I’m a corpse ?” 

“© No,’ said the man, ‘ we don’t 
take you for no such thing. It’s 
likely you know more of doctors and 
corpses nor we do. Ain’t you a 
pottercarrier’s boy 7” 

“ « Potterearrier! D’ye mane an 
apothecary ? and do ye take me for 
his boy? me, me, John O'Farrell, 
Esquire, that is so soon to be pro- 
prietor of — thousand 
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acres of land, besides Lord knows 
how many lakes and rivers? Och, 
ye infernal scoundrels, Ill physic 


“ Saying this, he advanced to mur- 
der the two men, but — him, 
and said, ‘ Listen to me, Jack; you 
shall not go to Gretna Green this 
time. She’s tg but a gover- 
ness, that taches little girls to spell, 
and ate bread and butter without 
dirtying their fingers.’ 

—_ Who do ye mane, O’Looney ?— 
Miss Sibilla M‘Scrae of Glen Buc- 
kie and Ben Scart ? 

“© Yes, faith do I, said I, ‘ and no 
other. _ Ask her.’ 

“ Jack turned round to the lady, 
and said, ‘ Pray, madam, do ye tache 
little girls to ate bread and butter 
and spell without dirtying their fin- 
gers? Are ye not one of the heiresses 
of all the fine land and water you 
towld me off?’ The lady, though 
I suppose she felt her position a Tit- 
tle uncomfortable, was not very 
easily frightened, and brazened it as 
Dold as a statue. 

“* To be sure,’ she said, ‘ I’m go- 
verness to the Wee children at Mr 
Fusby’s, and learn them hoo to speak 
English. Ye never askit ‘te that. 

ut I’m heiress, for a’ that, to Glen 

ckie ‘and Ben Scart.’ 

“« And what may the rint-roll ‘be, 
madam? said Jack, looking rather 
thbre Peadéable. 

*** Oo, deed, the rent-roll’s just 
nothing, for it’s ®’ hill grund, ‘excep’ 
the had 
_ Jack made a low bow, took Hér 
by the ‘hand, and led her to the po- 
Ticeien. ‘Gintléemen,’ he said, ‘let 
me ‘present you with the lady that 
has caused ‘all this tproar, dtid Mrs 
Fusby is quite welcome to her pro- 
erty ‘again.’ 

“¢ That won’t do, sir, said ‘flie 
man, who now begin to recover'his 
confidence. ‘Here we dre ‘sent out 
after this lady atid yéu, on suspicion 
of your having stolen ‘a ‘piece ‘of 
‘goods.’ 

“And a pretty piece of goods she 
1s, said Jack, ‘'to talk to ‘me of ‘her 
seVénty-five thousatid acrés of land! 
Take her, I say.’ 

«© ¥es, we'll take ‘hér into cus- 
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tody, and you too, in spite of your 
fine talking. She’s thought to hate 
stolen Mrs Fusby’s shaw] last night in 
the ball-room; and by the descrip- 
tion, that’s it lying on the sofa.’ 

“ <«¢ Whew!’ said Jack, who now 
discovered the mistake. ‘ Och, I see 
it all now—this bates Bannaghet en- 
tirely. Why, ye villains, J took the 
shawl.’ 

“© T call you to witness, sir, he 
confesses the robbery,’ said the man, 
addressing himself to me. 

“* Keep the tongue in your head, 
ye rapscallion!’ continued Jack. 
* How the divil should I know whose 
shawl it was? I took the first that 
came. I tell ye, that on the word of 
a gintleman and an officer’ 

“ © O, sir,’ said the man, ‘ we are 
all officers here—police-officer, or 
médical officer, it’s all the same, I 
reckon.” 

“1 now saw the whole business, 
and was like to die with laughing at 
the man continuing to believe Jack 
the apothecary’s apprentice. How- 
ever, I undertook to be answerable 
for Jack’s appearance, and he and I 
returned in one chaise to York. The 
matter was easily explained to Mrs 
Fusby, and even Miss Sibilla was for- 

iven. ‘I'm not quite sure what be- 





‘cdme of her afterwards; but I sup- 


tag she eloped with somebody else, 
Or ‘the ‘exatmple of our regiment 
made ‘a flyaway match itdispensable 
among all ranks of the people. I won 
thy wager off Jack, who told’me, that 
all ‘the way down he had been think- 
ing, that if he made all possible al- 
lowatices for the number of her 
sisters — saying even slie had ‘se- 
venty-four of them—he_ would still 
step ‘into possession of a snug little 
‘farm ‘of a thousand acres, besides‘his 
share of the four lakes and the’river. 

Ow, wasn’t that a narrow escape 


from the blacksmith ?” 


“ Yés—and tidw, Colonel,” ‘said 
we all ‘in‘a breath, “tell'us your own 
adventure ?”’ ; 

Colonel O*Lboney sighed, ‘and 
shook his head... “No, ‘iio, my Tads, 
ho more ‘storiés to-night—I’ll keep 
mine for some other occasion. In 
the’nieantime, pass round tlie bottles, 
and keep them constantly movitig.” 
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THE FALL OF TURKEY.* 


Tue long duration and sudden fall 
of the Turkish Empire is one of the 
most extraordinary and apparently 
inexplicable phenomena in European 
history. The decay of the Ottoman 
power had been constantly the theme 
of historians; their approaching 
downfall, the unceasing subject of 
prophecy for a century; but yet the 
ancient fabric still held out, and 
evinced on occasions a degree of 
vigour which confounded all the 
machinations of its enemies. For 
eighty years, the subversion of the 
empire of Constantinople had been 
the unceasing object of Moscovite 
ambition: the genius of Catherine 
had been incessantly directed to that 
great object ; a Russian prince christ- 
ened after the last of the Palzologi 
expressly to receive his throne, but 
yet the black eagle made little pro- 
gress towards the Danube; the Mus- 
sulman forces arrayed on its banks 
were still most formidable, and a 
host arrayed under the banners of 
the Osmanleys, seemingly capable 
of making head against the world. 
For four years, from 1808 to 1812, 
the Russians waged a desperate war 
with the Turks; they brought fre- 
quently 150,000, sometimes 200,000 
men into the field; but at its close 
they had made no sensible progress 
in the reduction of the bulwarks of 
Islamism: two hundred thousand 
Mussulmans had frequently assem- 
bled round the banners of the Pro- 
phet; the Danube ‘had been stained 
with blood, but the hostile armies 
still contended in doubtful and des- 
perate strife on its shores; and on 
the glacis of Schumla the Moscovites 
had sustained a bloodier defeat than 
they ever received from the genius 
of Napoleon. In the triumph of the 
Turks at that prodigious victory, the 
Vizier wrote exultingly to the Grand 
Seignior, that such was the multitude 
of the Infidel heads which he had 
taken, that they would make a bridge 


for the souls of the Faithful from 
earth to heaven. 

But though then so formidable, the 
Ottoman power has within these 
twenty years rapidly and irrecover- 
ably declined. The great barrier of 
Turkey was reached in the first cam- 
paign of the next war, the Balkan 
yielded to Russian genius in the se 
cond, and Adrianople, the ancient 
capital of the Osmanleys, became 
celebrated for the treaty which seal- 
ed for ever the degradation of their 
race. On all sides the provinces of 
the Empire have revolted: Greece, 
through a long and bloody contest, 
has at length worked out its deliver- 
ance from all but its own passions ; 
the ancient war-cry of Byzantium, 
Victory to the Cross, has been again: 
heard on the Egean Sea;+ and the Pa- 
cha of Egypt, taking advantage of the 
weakness consequent on so many 
reverses, has boldly thrown off the 
yoke, and advancing from Acre in 
the path of Napoleon, shewn to the 
astonished world the justice of that 
great man’s remark, that his defeat 
by Sir Sidney Smith under its walls 
made him miss his destiny. The 
victory of Koniah prostrated the 
Asiatic power of Turkey; the stan- 
dards of Mehemet Ali are rapidly 
approaching the mpm and the 
discomfited Sultan is driven to take 
refuge under the suspicious shelter 
of the Russian legions. Already the 
advanced guard of Nicholas has 
passed the Bosphorus; the Moscovite 
standards are floating at Scutari; and, 
to the astonishment alike of Europe 
and Asia, the keys of the Dardanelles, 
the throne of Constantine, are laid at 
the feet of the Czar. 

The unlooked for rapidity of these 
events, is not more astonishing than 
the weakness which the Mussulmans 
have evinced in their last struggle. 
The Russians, in the late campaign, 
never assembled 40,000 men in the 
field. In the battle of the 11th June, 








* Travels in Turkey, by F. Slade, Esq. 
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+ When the brave Canaris passed under the bows of the Turkish admiral’s ship, to 
which he had grappled the fatal fireship, at Scio, the crew in his boat exclaimed “ Victory 
to the Cross!” the old war-cry of Byzautium.—eGorvon’s Greck Revolution, i, 274 
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which decided the fate of the war, 
Diebitsch had only 36,000 soldiers 
under arms; yet this small force 
routed the Turkish army, and laid 
open the far-famed passes of the 
Balkan to the daring genius of its 
leader. Christendom looked in vain 
for the mighty host which, at the 
sight of the holy banner, was wont to 
assemble round the standard of the 
Prophet; the ancient courage of the 
Osmanleys seemed to have perished 
with their waning fortunes; hardly 
could the Russian outposts keep pace 
with them in the rapidity of their 
flight ; and a force, reduced by sick- 
ness to twenty thousand men, dicta- 
ted peace to the Ottomans within 
twenty hours’ march of Constanti- 
nople. More lately, the once dreaded 
throne of Turkey has become a jest 
to its ancient provinces; the Pasha 
of Egypt, once the most inconsider- 
able of its vassals, has compelled the 
Sublime Porte, the ancient terror of 
Christendom, to seek for safety in 
the protection of Infidel battalions ; 
and the throne of Constantine, inca- 
pable of self-defence, is ultimately 
destined to become the prize for 
which Moscovite ambition and Ara- 
bian audacity are to contend on the 
glittering shores of Scutari. 

But if the weakness of the Oito- 
mans is surprising, the supineness of 
the European powers is not less ama 
zing at this interesting crisis. The 
power of Russia has long been a 
subject of alarm to France, and ha- 
ving twice seen the Cossacks at the 
Tuileries, it is not surprising that 
they should feel somewhat nervous 
atevery addition to its strength. Eng- 
land, jealous of its maritime superi- 
ority, and apprehensive—whether 
reasonably or not is immaterial—of 
danger to her Indian possessions,from 
the =e of Russian power in Asia, 
has long made it a fixed principle of 
her policy to coerce the ambitious 
designs of the Cabinet of St Peters- 
burg, and twice she has saved Turkey 
from their grasp. When the Rus- 
sians and Austrians, in 1786, project- 
ed an alliance for its partition, and 
Catherine and Joseph had actually 
met on the Wolga to arrange its de- 
tails, Mr Pitt interposed, and by the 
influence of England prevented the 
design: and when Diebitsch was in 
full march for Constantinople, and 
the insurrection of the Janissaries 
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only waited for the sight of the Cos- 
sacks to break out, and overturn the 
throne of Mahmoud, the strong arm 
of Wellington interfered, put a curb 
in the mouth of Russia, and postpo- 
ned for a season the fall of the Turk- 
ish power. Now, however, every 
thing is changed ;—France and Eng- 
land, occupied with domestic dissen- 
sions, are utterly paralysed ; they can 
no longer make a shew of resistance 
to Moscovite ambition ; exclusively 
occupied in preparing the downfall 
of her ancient allies, the Dutch and 
the Portuguese, England has not a 
thought to bestow on the occupation 
of the Dardanelles, and the keys of 
the Levant are, without either obser- 
vation or regret, passing to the hands 
of Russia. 

These events are so extraordinary, 
that they almost make the boldest 
speculator hold his breath. Great as 
is the change in external events 
which we daily witness, the altera- 
tion in internal feeling is still greater. 
Changes which would have convul- 
sed England from end to end, dan- 
gers which would have thrown Eu- 
ropean diplomacy into agonies a few 
years ago, are now regarded with 
indifference. The progress of Russia 
through Asia, the capture of Erivan 
and Erzeroum, the occupation of the 
Dardanelles, are now as little regard- 
ed as if we had no interest in such 
ag aah as if we had no empire in 
the East threatened by so ambitious 
a neighbour; no independence at 
stake m the growth of the Colossus 
of northern Europe. 

The reason is apparent, and it af- 
fords the first great and practical 
proof which England has yet recei- 
ved of the fatal blow, which the re- 
cent changes have struck, not only at 
her internal prosperity, but her ex- 
ternal independence. England is now 
powerless; and, what is worse, the 
European powers know it. Her Go- 
vernment is go incessantly and ex- 
clusively occupied in maintaining 
its ground against the internal ene- 
mies whom the Reform Bill has 
raised up into appalling strength; the 
necessity of sacrificing something to 
the insatiable passions of the Revo- 
lutionists is so apparent, that every 
other object is disregarded: the allies 
by whose aid they overthrew the 
constitution, have turned so fiercely 
upon them, that they are forced to 
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strain every nerve to resist these do- 
mestic enemies. Who can think of 
the occupation of Scutari, when the 
malt tax is threatened with repeal ? 
Who care for the thunders of Nicho- 
las, when the threats of O’ Connellare 
ringing in their ears? The English 
Government, once so stable and 
steadfast in its resolutions, when 
rested on the firm rock of the Aris- 
tocracy, has become unstable as water 
since it was thrown for its support 
upon the Democracy : its designs are 
as changeable, its policy as fluctua- 
ting, as the volatile and inconsiderate 
mass from which it sprung; and 
hence its menaces are disregarded, 
its ancient relations broken, its old 
allies disgusted, and the weight of its 
influence being no longer felt, pro- 
jects the most threatening to its in- 
dependence are without hesitation 
undertaken by other States. 

Nor is the supineness and apathy 
of the nation less important or alarm- 
ing. It exists to such an extent as 
clearly to demonstrate, that not only 
are the days of its glory numbered, 
but the termination even of its inde- 
pendence may be foreseen at no dis- 
tant period. Enterprises the most 
hostile to its interests, conquests the 
most fatal toitsglory, are undertaken 
by its rivals not only without the dis- 
approbation, but with the cordial 
support, of the majority of the nation. 
Portugal, for a century the ally of 
England, for whose defence hundreds 
of thousands of Englishmen had died 
in our own times, has been abandon- 
ed without a murmur to the revolu- 
tionary spoliation and propagandist 
arts of France. Holland, the bulwark 
of England, for whose protection the 
great war with France was underta- 
ken, has been assailed by British 
fleets, and threatened by British 
power; and the shores of the Scheldt, 
which beheld the victorious legions 
of Wellington land to curb the power 
of Napoleon, have witnessed the 
union of the Tricolor and British 
flags, to beat down the independence 
of the Dutch provinces. Constanti- 
nople, long regarded as the outpost 
of India against the Russians, is 
abandoned without regret ; and, 
amdst the strife of internal faction, 
the fixing of the Moscovite standards 
on the shores of the Bosphorus, the 
transference of the finest harbour in 
the world to a growing maritime 
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power, and of the entrepot of Europe 
and Asia to an already formidable 
commercial state, is hardly the sub- 
ject of observation. 

The reason cannot be concealed, 
and is too clearly illustrative of the 
desperate tendency of the recent 
changes upon all the classes of the 
Empire. With the Revolutionists 
the passion for change has supplant- 
ed every other feeling, and the spirit 
of innovation has extinguished that 
of patriotism. They no longer league 
in thought, or word, or wish, exclu- 
sively with their own countrymen ; 


_they no longer regard the interests 


and glory of England, as the chief 
objects of their solicitude ; what they 
look to is the revolutionary party in 
other States; what they sympathize 
with, the progress of the Tricolor in 
overturning other dynasties. The 
loss of British dominion, the loss of 
British colonies, the downfall of Bri- 
tish power, the decay of British glory, 
the loss of British independence, is 
to them a matter of no sort of regret, 
provided the tricolor is triumphant, 
and the cause of revolution is makin 
progress in the world. Well an 
truly did Mr Burke say, that the 
spirit of patriotism and Jacobinism 
could not coexist in the same State; 
and that the greatest national disas- 
ters are lightly passed over, provided 
they bring with them the advance of 
domestic ambition. 
The Conservatives, on the: other 
hand, are so utterly desperate in re- 
ard to the future prospects of the 
‘mpire, from the vacillation and vio- 
lence of the Democratic party who 
are installed in sovereignty, that ex- 
ternal events, even of the most threat- 
ening character, are regarded by 
them but as dust in the balance,when 
compared with the domestic calami- 
ties which are staring us in the face. 
What although the ingratitude and 
tergiversation of England to Holland 
have deprived us of all respect 
among foreign States? That evil, 
great as it is,is nothing to the do- 
mestic embarrassments which over- 
whelm the country from the unrul 
spirit which the Whigs fostered wi 
such sedulous care during the Re- 
form contest. What although the 
empire of the Mediterranean, and 
ultimately our Indian possessions, 
are menaced by the ceaseless growth 
of Russia; the measures which Go- 
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vernment have in contemplation for 
the management of that vast domi- 
nion, will sever it from the British 
Empire before any danger is felt from 
external foes; and long ere the Mos- 
covite eagles are seen on the banks 
of the Indus, the insane measures of 
the Ten Pounders will have banished 
the British standards from the plains 
of Hindostan. 

Every thing, in short, announces 
that the external weight and foreign 
importance of Great Britain are irre- 
coverably lost; and that the passing 
of the Reform Bill has truly been the 
death-warrant of the British Empire. 
The Russians are at Constantinople! 
the menaces, the entreaties of Eng- 
land, are alike disregarded ; and the 
ruler of the seas has submitted in 
two years to descend to the rank of 
a second-rate power. That which a 
hundred defeats could have hardly 
effected to old England, is the very 
first result of the innovating system 
— which new England has enter- 
ed. The Russians are at Constanti- 
nople! How would the shade of 
Chatham, or Pitt, or Fox thrill at the 
announcement! But it makes no 
sort of impression on the English 
people: as little as the robbery of 
the Portuguese fleet by the French, 
or the surrender of the citadel of 
Antwerp to the son-in-law of Louis- 
Philippe. In this country we have 
arrived, in an inconceivably short 
space of time, at that weakness, dis- 
union, and indifference to all but 
revolutionary objects, which is at 
once the forerunner and the cause 
of national ruin. 

But leaving these mournful topics, 
it is more instructive to turn to the 
causes which have precipitated, in so 
short a space of time, the fall of the 
Turkish Empire. Few more curious 
or extraordinary phenomena are to 
be met with in the page of history. 
It will be found that the Ottomans 
have fallen a victim to the same pas- 
sion for innovation and reform which 
have proved so ruinous both in this 
and a neighbouring country; and 
that, while the bulwarks of Turkey 
were thrown down by the rude hand 
of Mahmoud, the States of Western 
Europe were disabled, by the same 
frantic course, from rendering him 
any effectual aid. How well in every 
age has the spirit of Jacobinism and 

revolutionary passion aided the 
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march, and hastened the growth of 
Russia! 

The fact of the long duration of 
Turkey, in the midst of the monar- 
chies of Europe, and the stubborn 
resistance which she opposed fora 
series of ages to the attacks of the 
two greatest of its military powers, 
is of itself sufficient to demonstrate 
that the accounts on which we had 
been accustomed to rely of the con- 
dition of the Ottoman Empire were 
partial or exaggerated. No fact is 
so universally demonstrated by his- 
tory as the rapid and irrecoverable 
decline of barbarous powers, when 
the career of conquest is once ter- 
minated. Where is now the Empire 
of the Caliphs or the Moors? What 
has survived of the conquests, one 
hundred years ago, of Nadir Shah? 
How long did the Empire of Aureng- 
zebe, the throne of the Great Mogul, 
resist the attacks of England, even 
at the distance of ten thousand miles 
from the parent state? How then 
did it happen that Turkey so long 
resisted the spoiler? What conser- 
vative principle has enabled the Os- 
manleys so long to avoid the degra- 
dation which so rapidly overtakes all 
barbarous and despotic empires; and 
what has communicated to their vast 
empire a portion of the undecaying 
a which has hitherto been con- 
sidered as the grand characteristic 
of European civilisation? The an- 
swer to these questions will both un- 
fold the real causes of the long en- 
durance, and at length the sudden 
fall, of the Turkish Empire. 

Though the Osmanleys were an 
Asiatic power, and ruled entirely on 
the principles of Asiatic despotism, 
yet their conquests were effected in 
Europe, or in those parts of Asia in 
which, from the influence of the 
Crusades, or of the Roman institu- 
tions which survived their invasion, 
a certain degree of European civili- 
sation remained. It is difficult utter- 
ly to exterminate the institutions of 
a country where they have been long 
established ; those of the Christian 

rovinces of the Roman Empire have 
in part survived all the dreadful tem- 
— which for the last six centuries 

ave passed over their surface. It is 
these remnants of civilisation, it is 
the institutions which still linger 
among the vanquished prove, which 
have so long preserved the Turkish 
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provinces from decay ; and it is these 
ancient bulwarks, which the innova- 
ting passions of Mahmoud have now 
destroyed. 

1. The first circumstance which 
upheld, amidst its numerous defects, 
the Ottoman Empire, was the rights 
conceded on the first conquest of the 
country by Mahomet to the dere beys 
or ancient nobles of Asia Minor, and 
which the succeeding Sultans have 
been careful to maintain inviolate. 
These dere beys all capitulated with 
the conqueror, and obtained the im- 

rtant privileges of retaining their 

ds in perpetuity for their descend- 
ants, and of paying a fixed tribute in 
money and men to the Sultan, In 
other words, they were a hereditary 
noblesse ; and as they constituted the 
great strength of the empire in its 
Asiatic provinces, they have preser- 
ved their privilege through all suc- 
ceeding reigns, The following is the 
description given of them by the in- 
telligent traveller whose work is pre- 
fixed to this article :— 

‘* The dere beys,” says Mr Slade, “literally 
lords of the valleys, an expression peculiarly 
adapted to the country, which presents a 
series of oval valleys, surrounded by ramparts 
of hills, were the original possessors of those 
parts of Asia Minor, which submitted, under 
feudal conditions, tothe Ottomans. Between 
the conquest of Brussa and the conquest of 
Constantinople, a lapse of more than a cen- 
tury, chequered by the episode of Tamerlane, 
their faith was precarious ; but after the lat- 
ter event, Mahomet II. bound their submis- 
sion, and finally settled the terms of their ex- 
istence. He confirmed them in their lands, 
subject, however, to tribute, and to quotas 
of troops in war; and he absolyed the head 
of each family for ever from personal ser- 
vice. The last clause was the most impor- 
tant, as thereby the Sultan had no power 
over their lives, nor consequently, could be 
their heirs, that despotic power being lawful 
over those only in the actual service of the 
Porte. The families of the dere beys, there- 
fore, became neither impoverished nor ex- 
tinct. It would be dealing in truisms to 
enumerate the advantages enjoyed by the 
districts of these noblemen oyer the rest of 
the empire ; they were oases in the desert : 
their owners had more than a life interest in 
the soil, they were born and lived among the 
people, and, being hereditarily rich, had no 
occasion to create a private fortune, each 
year, after the tribute due was leyied. 
Whereas, in a pashalick, the people are 
strained every year to double or treble the 
amount of the impost, since the pasha, who 
pays for his situation, must also be enrich- 
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ed, The devotion of the dependents of the 
dere beys was great: at a whistle, the Car’- 
osman-Oglous, the Tchapan-Oglous, the 
Ellezar-Oglous, (the principal Asiatic families 
that survive, )couldraise, each, from ten thou- 
sand to twenty thousand horsemen, and equip 
them. Hence the facility with which the Sul- 
tans, upto the present century, drew such large 
bodies of eavalry into the field. The dere 
beys have always furnished, and maintained, 
the greatest part; and there is not one in- 
stance, sinee the conquest of Constantineple, 
of one of these great families raising the stand- 
ard of revolt. The pashas invariably have. 
The reasons, respectively, are obvious, The 
dere bey was sure of keeping his possessions 
by right ; the pasha of losing his by custom, 
unless he had money to bribe the Porte, or 
force to intimidate it. 

These provincial nobles, whose rights had 
been respected during four centuries, by a 
series of twenty-four sovereigns, had two 
crimes in the eyes of Mahmoud II.: they 
held their property from their ancestors, and 
they had riches. To alter the tenure of the 
former, the destination of the latter, was his 
object. The dere beys—unlike the seragljo 
dependents, brought up to distrust their own 
shadows—had no causes for suspicion, and 
therefore became easy dupes of the. grossest 
treachery. The unbending spirits were re- 
moved to another world, the flexible were 
despoiled of their wealth. Some few await 
their turn, or, their eyes opened, prepare to 
resist oppression. Car’osman Oglou, for 
example, was summoned to Constantinople, 
where expensive employments, forced on him 
during several years, reduced his ready eash ; 
while a follower of the seraglio resided at his 
city of Magnesia, to collect his revenues. 
His peasants, in consequence, ceased to cul- 
tivate their lands, from whence they no 
longer hoped to reap profit; and his once 
flourishing possessions soon became as deso- 
late as any which had always been under the 
gripe of pashas.” 


This throws the strongest 
light on the former condition of the 

urkish Empire. They possessed 
an hereditary noblesse in their Asiatic 
provinces; a body of men whose in- 
terests were permanent ; who enjoy- 
ed their rights by succession, and, 
therefore, were permanently inte- 
rested in preserving their possessions 
from spéfiation, t was their feudal 
tenantry who flocked in such multi- 
tudes to the standard of Mahomet 
when any great crisis occurred, and 
formed those vast armies who so of- 
ten astonished the European powers, 
and struck terror into the bojdest 
hearts in Christendom. These here- 
ditary nobles, however, the bones of 
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the empire, whose estates were ex- 
empt from the tyranny of the Pashas, 
have been destroyed by Mahmoud. 
Hence the disaffection of the Asiatic 
provinces, and the readiness with 
which they opened their arms to the 
liberating standards of Mehemet Ali. 
It is the nature of innovation, whe- 
ther enforced by the despotism of a 
sultan or a democracy, to destroy in 
its fervour the institutions on which 
public freedom is founded. 

2. The next circumstance which 
contributed to mitigate the severity 
of Ottoman oppression was the pri- 
vileges of the provincial cities, chiefly 
in Europe, which consisted in being 
governed by magistrates elected by 
the people themselves from among 
their chief citizens. This privilege, 
a relic of the rights of the Munici- 
pia over the whole Roman Empire, 
was established in all the great 
towns; and its importance in mo- 
derating the otherwise intolerable 
weight of Ottoman oppression was 
incalculable. The Pashas or tempo- 
rary rulers appointed by the Sultan 
had no authority, or only a partial 
one in these free cities, and hence 
they formed nearly as complete an 
asylum for industry in Europe as the 
estates of the dere beys did in Asia. 
This important right, however, could 
not escape the reforming passion of 
Mahmoud; and it was accordingly 
overturned. 


“Tn conjunction with subverting the dere 
beys, Mahmoud attacked the privileges of 
the great provincial cities, (principally in 
Europe,) which consisted in the election of 
ayans (magistrates) by the people, from 
among the. notables. Some cities were 
solely governed by them, and in those ruled 
by pashas, they had, in most cases, sufficient 
influence to restrain somewhat the full career 
of despotism. They were the protectors of 
rayas, as well as of Mussulmans, and, for 
their own sakes, resisted exorbitant imposts. 
The change in the cities where their autho- 
rity has been abolished (Adrianople, e. g. ) is 
deplorable ; trade has since languished, and 
population has diminished. They were in- 
stituted by Solyman (the lawgiver), and the 
protection which they have invariably af- 
forded the Christian subjects of the Porte, 
entitles them to a Christian’s good word. 
Their crime, that of the dere beys, was be- 
ing possessed of authority not emanating 
from the Sultan. 

* Had Mahmoud II, intrusted the govern- 
ment of the provinces to the dere beys, and 
strengthened the authority of the ayans, he 
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would have truly reformed his empire, by 
restoring it to its brightest state, have gained 
the love of his subjects, and the applauses of 


humanity. By the contrary proceeding, 
subverting two bulwarks (though dilapida- 
ted) of national prosperity—a provincial no- 
bility and magistracy—he has shewn him- 
self a selfish tyrant.” 


3. In addition to an hereditary 
nobility in the dere beys, and the 
privileges of corporations in the 
right of electing their ayans, the 

ussulmans possessed a powerful 
hierarchy in the ulema ; a most im- 
portant body in the Ottoman domi- 
nions, and whose privileges have 
one far to limit the extent of its 

espotic government. This import- 
ant institution has been Jittle under- 
stood hitherto in Europe; but they 
have contributed in a most import- 
ant manner to mitigate the severity 
of the Sultan in those classes who 
enjoyed no special protection. 


* In each of the Turkish cities,” says Mr 
Slade, “reside a muphti and a mollah. A 
knowledge of Arabic, so as to be able to read 
the Koran in the original, is considered suf- 
ficient for the former, but the latter must 
have run a legal career in one of the med- 
ressehs, (universities of Constantinople.) 
After thirty years probation in a medresseh, 
the student hecomes of the class of muderis, 
(doctors at law, ) from which are chosen the 
mollahs, comprehended under the name of 
ulema. Students who accept the inferior 
judicial appointments can never become of 
the ulema. 

“ The ulema is divided into three classes, 
according to a scale of the cities of the em- 
pire. The first class consists of the cazi- 
askers, (chief judges of Europe and Asia;) . 
the Stamboul effendisi, (mayor of Constan- 
tinople;) the mollahs qualified to act at 
Mecea, at Medina, at Jerusalem, at Bagdat, 
at Salonica, at Aleppo, at Damascus, at 
Brussa, at Cairo, at Smyrna, at Cogni, at 
Galata, at Scutari. The second class con- 
sists of the mollahs qualified to act at the 
twelve cities of next importance. The 
third class at ten inferior cities. The ad- 
ninistration of minor towns is intrusted to 
cadis, who are nominated by the cazi-askers 
in their respective jurisdictions, a patronage 
which produces great wealth to these two 
officers. 

** In consequence of these powers the 
mollah of a city may prove as great a pest 
as a needy pasha; but as the mollahs are 
hereditarily wealthy, they are generally mo- 
derate in their perquisitions, and often pre- 
tect the people against the extortions of the 
pashas, The cadis, however, of the minor 
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towns, who have not the advantage of being 
privately rich, seldom fail to join with the 
aga to skin the ‘ serpent that crawls in the 
dust.’ 

“ The mollahs, dating from the reign of 
Solyman—zenith of Ottoman prosperity— 
were not slow in discovering the value of 
their situations, or in taking advantage of 
them; and as their sanctity protected them 
from spoliation, they were enabled to leave 
their riches to their children, who were 
brought up to the same career, and were, by 
privilege, allowed to finish their studies at 
the medresseh in eight years less time than 
the prescribed number of years, the private 
tuition which they were supposed to receive 
from their fathers making up for the defi- 
ciency. Thus, besides the influence of birth 
and wealth, they had a direct facility in at- 
taining the degree of muderi, which their 
fellow-citizens and rivals had not, and who 
were obliged in consequence to accept infe- 
rior judicial appointments. In process of 
time the whole monopoly of the ulema cen- 
tred in a certain number of families, and 
their constant residence at the capital, to 
which they return at the expiration of their 
term of office, has maintained their power 
to the present day. Nevertheless, it is true 
that if a student of a medresseh, not of the 
privileged order, possess extraordinary merit, 
the ulema has generally the tact to admit 
him of the body: woe to the cities to which 
he goes as mollah, since he has to create a 
private fortune for his family. Thus arose 
that body—the peerage of Turkey—known 
by the name of ulema, a body uniting the 
high attributes of law and religion ; distinct 
from the clergy, yet enjoying all the advan- 
tages connected with a church paramount ; 
free from its shackles, yet retaining the per- 
fect odour of sanctity. Its combination has 
given it a greater hold in the state than the 
dere beys, who, though possessed individu- 
ally of more power, founded too on original 
charters, sunk from a want of union.” 


The great effect of the ulema has 
arisen from this, that its Jands are 
safe from confiscation or arbitrary 
taxation. To power of every sort, 
excepting that of a triumphant de- 
mocracy, there must be some limits ; 
and great as the authority of the Sul- 
tan is, he is too dependent on the 
religious feelings of his subjects to 
be able to overturn the church. The 
consequence is that the vacouf or 
church lands have been always free 
both from arbitrary taxation and con- 
fiscation ; and hence they have form- 
ed a species of mortmain or entailed 
lands in the Ottoman dominions, en- 
joying privileges to which the other 
parts of the empire, excepting the 
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estates of the dere beys, are entire 
strangers. Great part of the lands of 
Turkey, in many places amounting 
to one-third of the whole, were held 
by this religious tenure; and the 
device was frequently adopted of 
leaving property to the ulema in 
trust for particular families, whereby 
the benefits of secure hereditary 
descent were obtained. The practi- 
cal advantages of this ecclesiastical 
property are thus enumerated by Mr 
Slade. 

‘“* The vacouf (mosque lands) have been 
among the best cultivated in Turkey, by be- 
ing free from arbitrary taxation. The mek- 
tebs (public schools) in all the great cities, 
where the rudiments of the Turkish lan- 
guage and the Koran are taught, and where 
poor scholars receive food gratis, are sup- 
ported by the ulema. The medressehs, 
imarets, (hospitals,) fountains, &c. are all 
maintained by the ulema; add to these the 
magnificence of the mosques, their number, 
the royal sepultures, and it will be seen that 
Turkey owes much to the existence of this 
body, which has been enabled, by its power 
and its union, to resist royal cupidity. 
Without it, where would be the establish- 
ments above mentioned ? Religious property 
has been an object of attack in every country. 
At one period, by the sovereign, to increase 
his power; at another, by the people, to 
build fortunes on its downfall. Mahomet 
IV. after the disastrous retreat of his grand 
vizir, Cara Mustapha, from before Vienna, 
1683, seized on the riches of the principal 
mosques, which arbitrary act led to his de- 
position. The ulema would have shewn a 
noble patriotism in giving its wealth for the 
service of the state, but it was right in re- 
senting the extortion, which would have 
served as a precedent for succeeding sultans. 
In fine, rapid as has been the decline of the 
Ottoman empire since victory ceased to at- 
tend its arms, I venture to assert, that it 
would have been tenfold more rapid but for 
the privileged orders—the dere beys and the 
ulema. Without their powerful weight and 
influence—effect of hereditary wealth and 
sanctity—the Janissaries would long since 
have cut Turkey in slices, and have ruled it 
as the Mamelukes ruled Egypt. 

** Suppose, now, the influence of the ule- 
ma to be overturned, what would be the 
consequence? The mollaships, like the 
pashalicks, would then be sold to the high- 
est bidders, or given to the needy followers 
of the seraglio. These must borrow money 
of the bankers for their outfit, which must 
be repaid, and their own purses lined, by 
their talents at extortion.” 


Itis one of the most singular proofs 
of the tendency of innovation to 
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blind its votaries to the effects of the 
measures it advocates, that the ulema 
has long been singled out for destruc- 
tion by the reforming Sultan, and the 
change is warmly supported by many 
of the inconsiderate Franks who 
dwell in the East. Such is the aver- 
sion of men of every faith to the vest- 
ing of property or influence in the 
church, that they would willingly see 
this one of the last barriers which 
exist against arbitrary power done 
away. The power of the Sultan, great 
as it is, has not yet ventured on this 

reat innovation; but it is well 

nown that he meditates it, and it is 
the knowledge of this circumstance 
which is one great cause of the ex- 
treme unpopularity which has ren- 
dered his government unable to ob- 
tain any considerable resources from 
his immense dominions. 

4. In every part of the empire, the 
superior felicity and well-being of 
the peasantry in the mountains is 
conspicuous, and has long attracted 
the attention of travellers. Clarke 
observed it in the mountains of 
Greece, Mariti and others in Syria 
and Asia Minor, and Mr Slade and 
Mr Walsh in the Balkan, and the hilly 
country of Bulgaria. ‘ No peasantry 
in the world,” says the former, “ are 
so well off as that of Bulgaria. The 
lowest of them has abundance of 
every thing—meat, poultry, eggs, 
milk, rice, cheese, wine, bread, good 
clothing, a warm dwelling, and a 
horse to ride.” It is true he has no 
newspaper to kindle his passions, nor 
a knife and fork to eat with, nora 
bedstead to lie on; but these are the 
customs of the country, and a pacha 
is equally unhappy: Where, then, is 
the tyranny under which the Chris- 
tian subjects of the Porte are gene- 
rally supposed to groan? Notamong 
the Bulgarians certainly. I wish that 
in every country a traveller could 

ass from one end to the other, and 
End a good supper and a warm fire 
in every cottage, as he can in this 
part of European Turkey.”* This 
description applies generally to al- 
most all the mountainous provinces 
of the Ottoman Empire, and in an 
especial manner to the peasants of 
Parnassus and Olympia, as described 
by Clarke. As a contrast to this de- 
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lightful state of society, we may 
quote the same traveller's account of 
the plains of Romelia. “ Romelia, if 
cultivated, would become the gra- 
nary of the East, whereas Constan- 
tinople depends on Odessa for daily 
bread. The burial-grounds, choked 
with weeds and underwood, con- 
stantly occurring in every traveller’s 
route, far remote from habitations, 
are eloquent testimonials of conti- 
nued depopulation. The living too are 
far apart; a town every fifty miles, 
and a village every ten miles, is close, 
and horsemen meeting on the high- 
way regard each other as objects of 
curiosity, The cause of this depo- 
pulation is to be found in the per- 
nicious government of the Otto- 
mans.” + The cause of this remark- 
able difference lies in the fact, that 
the Ottoman oppression has never 
yet fully extended into the moun- 
tainous parts of its dominions; and, 
consequently, they remained like per- 
manent veins of prosperity, inter- 
secting the country in every direc- 
tion, amidst the desolation which 
prety prevailed in the pashalicks 
of the plain. 

5. The Janissaries were another 
institution which upheld the Turk- 
ish Empire. They formed a regular 
standing army, who, although at 
times extremely formidable to the 
Sultan, and exercising their influence 
with all the haughtiness of Przto- 
rian guards, were yet of essential 
service in repelling the invasion of 
the Christian Powers. The strength 
of the Ottoman armies consisted in 
the Janissaries, and the delhis and 
spahis; the former being the regular 
force, the latter the contingents of 
the dere beys. Every battle-field, 
from Constantinople to Vienna, can 
tell of the valour of the Janissaries, 
long and justly regarded as the bul- 
wark of the empire ; and the Russian 
battalions, with all their firmness, 
were frequently broken, even in the 
last war, by the desperate charge of 
the delhis. Now, however, both are 
destroyed; the vigorous severity of 
the Sultan has annihilated the dread- 
ed battalions of the former—the ruin 
of the dere beys has closed the sup- 
ply of the latter. In these violent 
and impolitic reforms is to be found 





* Slade, ii, 97. 
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the immediate cause of the destruc- 
tion of the Turkish Empire. 
Of the revolt which led to the de- 


struction of this great body, and the 
policy which led to it, the following 
striking account is given by MrSlade: 


‘¢ Every campaign during the Greek war 
a body was embarked on board the fleet, and 
landed in small parties, purposely unsup- 
ported, on the theatre of war: none return- 
ed, so that only a few thousand remained at 
Constantinople, when, May 30, 1826, the 
Sultan issued a hatti scheriff concerning the 
formation of ‘ a new victerious army.’ 
This was a flash of lightning 1n the eyes of 
the Janissaries. They saw why their cum- 
panions did not return from Greece; they 
saw that the old, hitherto abortive, policy, 
dormant since eighteen years, was revived ; 
they saw that their existence was threaten- 
ed; and they resolved to resist, confiding in 
the prestige of their name. June 15, fol- 
lowing, they reversed their soup-kettles, 
(signal of revolt,) demanded the heads of 
the ministers, and the revocation of the said 
firman. But Mahmoud was prepared for 
them. Husseyin, the aga of the Janissaries, 
was in his interests, and with him the ya- 
maks, (garrisons of the castles of the Bos- 
phorus,) the Galiondgis, and the Topchis. 
Collecting, therefore, on the following morn- 
ing, his forces in the Atmeidan, the sand- 
jack scheriff was displayed, and the ulema 
seconded him by calling on the people to 
support their sovereign against the rebels. 
Still, noways daunted, the Janissaries ad- 
vanced, and summoned their aga, of whom 
they had no suspicion, to repeat their de- 
mands to the Sultan, threatening, in case of 
non compliance, to force the seraglio gates. 
Husseyin, who had acted his part admirably, 
and with consummate duplicity, brought 
them to the desired peint—open rebellion — 
flattering them with success, now threw 
aside the mask. He stigmatized them as 
infidels, and called on them in the name of 
the prophet, to submit to the Sultan's cle- 
mency. At this defection of their trusted fa- 
vourite chief, their smothered rage burst out ; 
they rushed to his house, razed it in a mo- 
ment, did the same by the housesof the other 
ministers, applied torches, and in half an hour 
Constantinople streamed with blood beneath 
the glare of flames. Mahmoud hesitated, 
and was about to conciliate; but Husseyin 
repulsed the idea with firmness, knowing 
that to effect conciliation, his head must be 
the first offering. ‘ Now or never,’ he re- 
plied to the Sultan, ‘is the time! Think 
not that a few heads will appease this sedi- 
tion, which has been too carefully fomented 
by me,—the wrongs of the Janissaries too 
closely dwelt on, thy character too blackly 
stained, thy treachery too minutely dissect- 
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ed,—to be easily laid. Remember that this 
is the second time that thy arm has been 
raised against them, and they will not trust 
thee again. Remember, too, that thou hast 
now a son, that son not in thy power, whom 
they will elevate on thy downfall. Now is 
the time! This evening’s sun must set for 
the last time on them or us. Retire from 
the city, that thy sacred person may be safe, 
and leave the rest to me.” Mahmoud con- 
sented, and went to Dolma Bachtche, (a 
palace one mile up the Bosphorus, ) to await 
the result. Husseyin, then free to act with- 
out fear of interruption, headed his yamaks, 
and vigorously attacked the rebels, who, 
cowardly as they were insolent, offered a 
feeble resistance, when they found them- 
selves unsupported by the mob, retreated 
from street to street, and finally took refuge 
in the Atmeidan. Here their career ended. 
A masked battery on the hill beyond opened 
on them, troops enclosed them in, and fire 
was applied to the wooden buildings. Des- 
peration then gave them the courage that 
might have saved them at first, and they 
strove with madness to force a passage from 
the burning pile ; part were consumed, part 
cut down ; a few only got out, among them 
five colonels, who threw themselves at the 
aga’s feet, and implored grace. They spoke 
their last.” 


Five thousand fell under this grand 
blow ; twenty-five thousand perish- 
ed tronenrt the whole empire. 
The next day a hattischeriff was read 
in the mosques, declaring the Janis- 
saries infamous, the order abolished, 
and the name an anathema, 

This great stroke made a prodigious 
sensation in Europe, and even the 
best informed were deceived as to 
its effects on the future prospects of 
the Ottoman Empire. By many it 
was compared to the destruction of 
the Strelitzes by Peter the Great, 
and the resurrection of Turkey an- 
ticipated from the great reform of 
Mahmoud, as Moscovy arose from the 
vigorous measures of the Czar. But 
the cases and the men were totally 
different. Peter, though a despot, 
was practically acquainted with his 
country. He had voluntarily de- 
scended to the humblest rank, to 
make himself master of the arts of 
life. When he had destroyed the 
Pretorian guards of Moscow, he 
built up the new military force of 
the empire, in strict accordance with 
its national and religious feelings, 
and the victory of Pultowa was the 
consequence. But what did Sultan 
Mahmoud? Having destroyed the 
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old military force of Turkey, he sub- 
jected the new levies which were to 
replace it to such absurd regulations, 
and so thoroughly violated the poli- 
tical and religious feelings of the 
country, that none of the Osmanleys 
who could possibly avoid it would 
enter his ranks, and he was obliged 
to fill them up with mere boys, who 
had not yet acquired any determi- 
nate feelings—a wretched substitute 
for the old military force of the em- 
pire, and which proved totally un- 
equal to the task of facing the vete- 
ran troops of Russia. The impolicy 
of his conduct in destroying and re- 
building, is more clearly evinced by 
nothing than the contrast it affords 
to the conduct of Sultan Amurath, in 
originally forming these guards. 


* Strikingly,” says Mr Slade, ‘ does the 
conduct of Mahmoud, in forming the new 
levies, contrast with that of Amurath in the 
formation of the Janissaries; the measures 
being parallel, inasmuch as each was a 
mighty innovation, no less than the esta- 
blishment of an entire new military force, on 
the institutions of the country. But Amu- 
rath had a master mind. Instead of keeping 
his new army distinct from the nation, he 
incorporated it with it, made it conform in 
all respects to national usages; and the suc- 
cess was soon apparent by its spreading into 
a vast national guard, of which, in later 
times, some thousands usurped the perma- 
nence of enrolment, in which the remainder, 
through indolence, acquiesced. Having de- 
stroyed these self-constituted battalions, Mah- 
moud should have made the others avail- 
able, instead of outlawing them, as it were ; 
and, by respecting their traditionary whims 
and social rights, he would easily have given 
his subjects a taste for European discipline. 
They never objected to it in principle, but 
their untutored minds could not understand 
why, in order touse the musket und bayonet, 
and maneuvre together, it was necessary to 
leave off wearing beards and turbans.” 

But Mahmoud, in his hatred, wished 
to condemn them to oblivion, to eradicate 
every token of their pre-existence, not know- 
ing that trampling on a grovelling party is 
the surest way of giving it fresh spirit ; and 
trampling on the principles of the party in 
question, was trampling on the principles of 
the whole nation. In his ideas, the Oriental 
usages in eating, dressing, &c. were connect- 
ed with the Janissaries, had been invented 
by them, and therefore he proscribed them, 
prescribing new modes. He changed the 


costume of his court from Asiatic to Euro- 
pean ; he ordered his soldiers to shave their 


beards, recommending his courtiers te follow 
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the same example, and he forbad the turban, 
—that valued, darling, bdautiful head-dress, 
at once national and religious. His folly 
therein cannot be sufficiently reprobated : 
had he reflected that Janissarism was only a 
branch grafted on a wide-spreading tree, that 
it sprung from the Turkish nation, not the 
Turkish nation from it, he would have seen 
how impossible was the more than Hercu- 
lean task he assumed, of suddenly transform- 
ing national manners consecrated by cen- 
turies,—a task from-which his prophet 
would have shrunk. The disgust excited 
by these sumptuary laws may be conceived. 
Good Mussulmans declared them unholy and 
scandalous, and the Asiatics, to a man, re- 
fused obedience ; but as Mahmoud’s horizon 
was confined to his court, he did not know 
but what his edicts were received with ve- 
neration.” 

“ Tf Mahmoud had stopped at these follies 
in the exercise of his newly-acquired despo- 
tic power, it would have been well. His 
next step was to increase the duty on all 
provisions in Constantinople, and in the 
great provincial cities, to the great discon- 
tent of the lower classes, which was ex- 
pressed by firing the city to such an extent 
that in the first three months six thousand 
houses were consumed. The end of Octo- 
ber, 1826, was also marked by a general 
opposition to the new imposts ; but repeated 
executions at length brought the people to 
their senses, and made them regret the loss 
of the Janissaries, who had been their pro- 
tectors as well as tormentors, inasmuch as 
they had never allowed the price of provi- 
sions to be raised. These disturbances ex- . 
asperated the Sultan. He did not attribute 
them to the right cause, distress, but to a 
perverse spirit of Janissarism, a suspicion of 
harbouring which was death to any one. 
He farther extended his financial operations 
by raising the miri (land-tax) all over the 
empire, and, in ensuing years, by granting 
monopelies on all articles of commerce to 
the highest bidder. In consequence, lands, 
which had produced abundance, in 18380 lay 
waste. Articles of export, as opium, silk, 
&e. gave the growers a handsome revenue 
when they could sell them to the Frank 
merchants, but at the low prices fixed by 
the monopolists they lose, and the cultivation 
languishes. Sultan Mahmoud kills the goose 
for the eggs. In a word, he adopted in full 
the policy of Mehemet Ali, which supposed 
the essence of civilisation and of political 
science to be contained in the word tazxa- 
tion ; and having driven his chariot over 
the necks of the dere beys, and of the Ja- 
nissaries, he resolved to tie his subjects to 
its wheels, and to keep them in dire slavery. 
Hence a mute struggle began throughout 
the empire between the Sultan and the 
Turks, the former trying to reduce the 
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latter to the condition of the Egyptian fel- 
lahs, the latter unwilling to imitate the fel- 
lahs in patient submission. The Sultan 
flatters himself (1830) that he is succeeding, 
because the taxes he imposed, and the mono- 
polies he has granted, produce him more 
revenue than he had formerly. The peo- 
ple, although hitherto they have been able 
to answer the additional demands by open- 
ing their hoards, evince a sullen determina- 
tion not to continue doing so, by seceding 
gradually from their occupations, and barely 
existing. The result must be, if the Sultan 
cannot compel them to work, as the Egyp- 
tians, under the lashes of task- masters, 
either a complete stagnation of agriculture 
and trade, ever at a low ebb in Turkey, or 
a general rebellion, produced by misery.” 


The result of these precipitate and 
monstrous innovations strikingly ap- 
peared in the next war with Russia. 
The Janissaries and dere beys were 
destroyed —the Mussulmans every- 
where disgusted ; the turban, the na- 
tional dress—the scymitar, the na- 
tional weapon, were laid aside in the 
army; and instead of the fierce and 
valiant Janissaries wielding that 
dreaded weapon, there was to be 
found only in the army boys of six- 
teen, wearing caps in the European 
style, and looked upon as littie 
better than heretics by all true be- 
lievers. 


“Instead of the Janissaries,” says Mr 
Slade, ‘‘ the Sultan reviewed for our amuse- 
ment, on the plains of Ramis Tchiftlik, his 
regular troops, which were quartered in and 
about Constantinople, amounting to about 
four thousand five hundred foot, and six 
hundred horse; though, beyond being dress- 
ed and armed uniformly, scarcely meriting 
the name of soldiers. What a sight for 
Count Orloff, then ambassador extraordi- 
nary, filling the streets of Pera with his 
Cossacks and Circassians! The Count, 
whom the Sultan often amused with a simi- 
lar exhibition of his weakness, used to say, 
in reference to the novements of these suc- 
cessors of the Janissaries, that the cavalry 
were employed in holding on, the infantry 
knew a little, and the artillery galloped about 
as though belonging to no party. Yet over 
such troops do the Russians boast of having 
gained victories! In no one thing did Sul- 
tan Mahmoud make a greater mistake, than 
in changing the mode of mounting the Turk- 
ish cavalry, which before had perfect, seats, 
with perfect command over their horses, and 
only required a little order to transform the 
best irregular horse in the world into the 
best regular horse. But Mahmond, in all 
his changes, took the mask for the man, the 
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rind for the fruit. European cavalry rode . 
flat saddles with long stirrups; therefore he 

thought it necessary that his cavalry should 

do the same. - European infantry wore tight 

jackets and close caps; therefore the same. 

Were this blind adoption of forms only use- 

less, or productive only of physical incon- 

venience, patience; but it proved a moral 
evil, creating unbounded disgust. The pri- 

vation of the turban particularly affected the 

soldiers ; first, on account of the feeling of 
insecurity about the head with a fez on; 

secondly, as being opposed to the love of 
dress which a military life, more than any 

other, engenders.” 

“ Mahmoud,” says the same author, “will 
learn that in having attacked the customs of 
his nation,—customs descended to it from 
Abraham, and respected by Mohammed,— 
he has directly undermined the divine right 
of his family, that right being only so con- 
sidered by custom,—by its harmonizing with 
all other cherished usages. He will learn, 
that in having wantonly trampled on the 
unwritten laws of the land, those tradition- 
ary rights which were as universal house- 
hold gods, he has put arms in the hands of 
the disaffected, which no rebel has hitherto 
had. Neither Ali Pasha nor Passwan 
Oglou could have appealed to the fanaticism 
of the Turks to oppose the Sultan. Mehe- 
met Ali can and will. Ten years ago, the 
idea even of another than the house of Oth- 
man reigning over Turkey would have been 
heresy: the question is now openly broach- 
ed, simply because the house of Othman is 
separating itself from the nation which 
raised and supported it. Reason inay change 
the established habits of an old people ; des- 
potism rarely can.” i 

How completely has the event, 
both in the Russian and Egyptian 
wars, demonstrated the truth of these 

rinciples! In the contest in Asia 

inor, Paskewitch hardly encoun- 
tered any opposition. Rage at the 
destruction of the Janissaries among 
their numerous adherents—indigna- 
tion among the old population, in 
consequence of the ruin of the dere 
beys, and the suppression of the 
rights of the cities—lukewarmness 
in the church, from the anticipated 
innovations in its constitution—ge- 
neral dissatisfaction among all classes 
of Mahometans, in consequence of 
the change in the national dress and 
customs, had so completely weak- 
ened the feeling of patriotism, and 
the Sultan’s authority, that the ele- 
ments of resistance did not exist. 
The battles were mere parades—the 
sieges little more than the summon- 
ing of fortresses to surrender, In 








innovations were also painfully ap- 
parent. Though the Russians had to 
cross in a dry and parched season 
the pathless and waterless plains of 
Bulgaria; and though, in conse- 
uence of the unhealthiness of the 
imate, and the wretched 
ments of their commissariat, they 
lost 200,000 men by sickness and fa- 
mine in the first campaign, yet the 
Ottomans, though fighting in their 
owa country, and for their hearths, 
were unable to gain any decisive ad- 
van ; and in next campaign, 
wy they were conducted wah 
more skill, and the possession of 
Varna gave them the advantage of a 
for their supplies, the weak- 
ness of the Turks was at once appa- 
rent. In the battle of the 11th June, 
the loss of the Turks did not ex- 
ceed 4000 men, the forces on neither 
side amounted to 40,000 men, and 
yet this defeat proved fatal to the 
empire. Of this battle, our author 
gives the following characteristic 
and graphic account : 


* In this position, on the west side of the 
Kouleyscha hills, Diebitsch found himself at 
daylight, June 11th, with thirty-six thou- 
sand men and one hundred pieces of cannen. 
He disposed them so as to deceive the ene- 
my. He posted a division in the valley, its 
right leaning on the cliff, its left supported 
by redoubts ; the remainder of his troops he 
drew up behind 'the hills, so as to be unseen 
from the ravine; and then, with a well- 
grounded hope that not a Turk would escape 
him, waited the grand vizir, who was ad- 
vancing up the defile totally unconscious 
that Diebitsch was in any other place than 
before Silistria. He had broke up from 
Pravodi the day before, on the receipt .of 
his despatch from Schumla, and was fol- 
lowed by the Russian garrison, which had 
been reinforced by.a regiment of hussars ; 
but the general commanding it, instead of 
obeying Diebitsch’s orders, and quietly 
tracking him until the battle should have 
commenced, harassed his rear. To halt 
and drive him back to Pravodi eaused the 
vizir a delay of four hours, without which 
he would have emerged from the defile the 
same evening, and have gained Schunila 
before Diebitsch got into position. 

In the course of the night the vizir 
was iniformed that the enemy had taken post 
between him and Schumla, and ‘threatened 
hisretreat. He mightstill'have'avoided ‘the 


issue of a battle, by'making his ‘way trans- 
versely ‘across the defiles'to'the Kamptchik, 
sacrificing his baggage and cannou ; bvt deem - 
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ing that he had only Roth to deal with, he, 
as in that case was his duty, prepared to 
force a passage ; and the few troops that he 
saw drawn up in the valley on gaining the 
little wood fringing it, in the morning, con- 


firmed his opinion. He counted on success ; 
yet, to make more sure, halted to let his ar- 
tillery take up a flanking position on the 
north side of the valley. The circuitous 
and bad route, however, delaying this ma- 
neuvre, he could not restrain the impatience 
ef the delthis. Towards noon, ‘ Allah, 
Allah her,’ they made a splendid charge ; 
they repeated it, broke two squares, and 
amused themselves nearly two hours in 
carving the Russian infantry, their own in- 
fantry, the while, admiring them from the 
skirts of the wood. Diebitsch, expecting 
every moment that the vizir would advance 
to complete the success of his cavalry— 
thereby sealing his own destruction—order- 
ed Count Pahlen, whose division was in the 
valley, and who demanded reinforcements, 
to maintain his ground to the last man. 
The Count obeyed, though suffering cruelly ; 
but the vizir, fortunately, instead of second- 
ing his adversary’s intentions, quietly re- 
mained on the eminence, enjoying the gal- 
lantry of his delhis, and waiting till his ar- 
tillery should be able to open, when he 
might descend and claim the victory with 
ease. Another ten minutes would have 
sufficed to envelope him; but Diebitsch, 
ignorant of the cause of his backwardness, 
supposing that he intended amusing him 
till night, whereby to effect a retreat, and 
unwilling to lose more men, suddenly 
displayed his whole force, and opened 
a tremendous fire on the astonished Turks. 
In an instant the rout was general, horse 
and foot; the latter threw away their 
arms, and many of the nizam dgeditt were 
seen clinging to the tails of the delhis’ 
horses as they clambered over the hills. So 
complete and instantaneous was the flight, 
that scarcely a prisoner was made, Red- 
schid strove to check the panic by personal 
valour, but in vain. He was compelled to 
draw his sabre in self-defence: he fled to 
the Kamptchik, aceompanied by a score of 
personal retainers, crossed the mountains, 
and on the fourth day re-entered Schumla. 

This eventful battle, fought by the cavalry 
on one side, and a few thousand infantry on 
the other, decided the fate of Turkey ;—im- 
mense in its consequences compared with the 
trifling loss sustained, amounting, on the 
side of the Russians, to three thousand 
killed and wounded ; on that of the Turks, 
killed, wounded, and prisoners, to about 
four thousand. Its effect, however, was 
the same as though the whole Turkish 
army had been.slain.” 


We have given at large the ‘stri- 
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king account of this battle, because 


it exhibits in the clearest point of 
view the extraordinary weakness to 
which a power was suddenly redu- 
ced which once kept all Christendom 
in awe. Thirty-six thousand men 
and a hundred pieces of cannon de- 
cided the fate of Turkey; and an 
army of Ottomans forty thousand 
strong, after sustaining a loss of four 
thousand men, was literally annihila- 
ted. The thing almost exceeds belief. 
To such a state of weakness had the 
reforms of Sultan Mahmoud so soon 
reduced the Ottoman power. Such 
was the prostration, through innova- 
tion, of an empire, which, only twenty 
years before, had waged a blood 
and doubtful war with Russia, an 
maintained for four campaigns one 
hundred and fifty thousand men on 
the Danube. 

6. Among the immediate and most 
powerful causes of the rapid fall of 
the Ottoman Empire unquestionably 
must be reckoned the Greek Revo- 
lution, and the extraordinary part 
which Great Britain took in destroy- 
ing the Turkish navy at Navarino. 

On this subject we wish to speak 
with caution. We have the most 
heartfelt wish for the triumph of the 
Crossover the Crescent, and the libe- 
ration of the cradle of civilisation 
from Asiatic ‘bondage. But with 
every desire for the real welfare of 
the Greeks, we must be permitted to 
doubt whether the Revolution was 
the Way to effect it, or the Cause 
of humanity has not been retarded 
by ‘the premature ‘effort for its inde- 
pendence. 

Since the wars of the French Re- 
volution began, the condition and re- 
sources of tle Greeks have impro- 
ved in as rapid a progression as those 
of the Turks have declined. Various 
catises have contributed to this. 


“¢ The islanders,” says Mr ‘Slade, “ it 
may be said, have always been independent, 
and in possession of the coasting trade of 
the empire. The wars attendant on the 
French Revolution gave them the carrying 
trade of the Mediterranean ; on the Euxine 
alone they had above two hundred sail under 
the Russian flag. Their vessels even navi- 
gated as faras England. Mercantile houses 
were established in the principal ports of 
the continent of Europe ; ‘the only duty on 
their commerce was five per ¢ent. ad valo- 
rem, to the Sultan’s custom-housés. The 
‘gteat‘deniand of the English mérchants for 
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Turkish silk, when Italian silk, to which it 
is superior, was difficult to procure, en- 
riched the Greeks of the interior, who en- 
grossed the entire culture. The continental 
system obliged us to turn to Turkey for corn, 
large quantities of which were exported from 
Macedonia, from Smyrna, and from Tarsus, 
to the equal profit of the Grecian and Turk- 
ish agriculturists. The same system also 
rendered it incumbent on Germany to culti- 
vate commercial relations with Turkey, to 
the great advantage of the Greeks, who were 
to be seen, in consequence, numerously 
frequenting the fairs at Leipsic. Colleges 
were established ever Greece and the islands, 
by leave obtained from Selim III. ; princi- 
pally at Smyrna, Scio, Salonica, Yanina, 
and Hydra, and the wealthy sent their chil- 
dren to civilized Europe for education, with- 
out opposition from the Porte, which did 
not foresee the mischief that it would there- 
by gather. 

“In short, the position of the Greeks, 
in 1810, was such as would have been con- 
sidered visionary twenty years previous, and 
would, if then offered to them, have been 
hailed as the completion of their desires. 
But the general rule, applicable to nations as 
well as to individuals, that an object, how- 
ever ardently aspired after, when attained, is 
chiefly valued as a stepping-stone to higher 
objects, ‘naturally affected them: the pos~ 
session of unexpected prosperity and know- 
ledge opened to them ‘further prospects, gave 
them hopes of retlizing golden dreams, ‘of 
revenging ‘treasured wrongs—shewed them, 
in a word, the vista of independence.” 


These causes fostered the Greek 
Insurrection, which was secretly or- 
nized for years before it broke out 
im 1821, and was then spread uni- 
versally and rendered unquenchable 
by the barbarous murder of the 
Greek patriarch, and a large propor- 
tion of the clergy at Constantinople, 
on Easter Day of that year. The 
result has been, that Greece, after 
seven years of the ordeal of fire and 
sword, has obtained its independ- 
ence; and by the destruction of her 
navy at Navarino, Turkey has lost 
the means of making any effectual 
resistance on the Black Sea to Russia. 
Whether Greece has been benefit- 
ed by the change, time alone can 
shew. But it is certain that such 
have been the distractions, jedlou- 
sies, and robberies of the Greeks 
upon each other since that time, that 
numbers of them have regretted that 
the dominion of their country has 
passed from the infidels. — 

But whatever may be thought on 
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this subject, nothing can be more ob- 
vious than that the Greek Revolu- 
tion was utterly fatal to the naval 
power of Turkey ; because it depri- 
ved them at once of the class from 
which alone sailors Could be obtain- 
ed. The whoie commerce of the 
Ottomans was carried on by the 
Greeks, and their sailors constituted 
the entireseamen of their fleet. No- 
thing, accordingly, can be more la- 
mentable than the condition of the 
Turkish fleet since that time. The ca- 
tastrophe of Navarino deprived them 
of their best ships and bravest sail- 
ors; the Greek revolt drained off 
the whole population who were wont 
toman their fleets. Mr Slade informs 
us that when he navigated on board 
the Capitan Pasha’s ship with the 
Turkish fleet in 1829, the crews were 
composed almost entirely of lands- 
men, who were forced on board 
without the slightest knowledge of 
nautical affairs; and that such was 
their timidity from inexperience of 
that element, that a few English fri- 
gates would have sent the whole 
squadron, containing six ships of the 
line, to the bottom. The Russian 
fleet also evinced a degree of igno- 
rance and timidity in the Euxine, 
which could hardly have been ex- 
pected, from their natural hardihood 
and resolution. Yet, the Moscovite 
fleet, upon the whole, rode triumph- 
ant; by their capture of Anapa, they 
struck at the great market from 
whence Constantinople is supplied, 
while, by the storming of Sizepolis, 
they gave a point d’appui to Diebitsch 
on the coast within the Balkan, 
without which he could never have 
ventured to cross that formidable 
range. This ruin of the Turkish 
marine by the Greek Revolution and 
the battle of Navarino, was therefore 
the immediate cause of the disastrous 
issue of the second Russian cam- 
paign ; and the scale might have been 
turned, and it made to terminate in 
equal disasters to the invaders, if five 
English ships of the line had been 
added to the Turkish force; an ad- 
dition, Mr Slade tells us, which 
would have enabled the Turks to 
burn the Russian arsenals and fleet 
at Swartopol, and postponed for half 
a century the fall of the Ottoman 
Empire. 

Nothing, therefore, can be more 
instructive than the rapid fall of the 
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Turkish power; nor more curious 
than the coincidence between the 
despotic acts of the reforming East- 
ern Sultan and of the innovating 


European democracies. The mea- 
sures of both have been the same; 
both have been actuated by the same 
principles, and both yielded to the 
same ungovernable ambition. The 
Sultan commenced his reforms by 
destroying the old territorial no- 
blesse, ruining the privileges of cor- 
porations, and subverting the old mi- 
litary force of the kingdom; and he 
is known to meditate the destruc- 
tion of the Mahometan hierarchy, 
and the confiscation of the property 
of the church to the service of the 
public treasury. The Constituent 
Assembly, before they had sat six 
months, had annihilated the feudal 
nobility, extinguished the privileges 
of corporations, uprooted the military 
force of the monarchy, and confis- 
cated the whole property of the 
church. The work of destruction 
went on far more smoothly and ra- 
pidly in the hands of the great des- 
potic democracy, than of the Eastern 
Sultan; by the whole forces of the 
State drawing in one direction, the 
old machine was pulled to pieces 
with a rapidity to which there is 
nothing comparable in the annals 
even of Oriental potentates. The 
rude hand even of Sultan Mahmoud 
took a lifetime to accomplish that 
which the French democracy effect- 
ed in a few months; and even his 
ruthless power paused at devasta- 
tions, which they unhesitatingly 
adopted amidst the applause of the 
nation. Despotism, absolute des- 
potism, was the ruling passion of 
both; the Sultan proclaimed the 
principle that all authority flows 
from the Throne, and that every 
influence must be destroyed which 
does not emanate from that source; 
“ The Rights of Man” publicly an- 
nounced the sovereignty of the 
people, and made every appointment, 
civil and military, flow from their 
assemblies. So true it is that des- 
otism is actuated by the same jea- 
ousies, and leads to the same mea- 
sures on the part of the sovereign as 
the multitude; and so just is the 
observation of Aristotle. “ The cha- 
racter of democracy and despotism 
is the same. Both exercise a despo- 
tic authority over the better class of 
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citizens ; decrees are in the first, 
what ordinances and arrests are in 
the last. Though placed in different 
ages or countries, the court favourite 
and democrat are in reality the same 
characters, or at least they always 
bear a close analogy to each other ; 
they have the principal authority in 
their respective forms of govern- 
ment; favourites with the absolute 
monarch, a gues with the so- 
vereign multitude.’’* 

The immediate effect of the great 
despotic acts in the two countries, 
however, was widely different. The 
innovations of Sultan Mahmoud be- 
ing directed against the wishes of 
the majority of the nation, prostrated 
the strength of the Ottomans, and 
brought the Russian battalions in 
fearful strength over the Balkan. 
The innovations of the Constituent 
Assembly being done in obedience 
to the dictates of the people, pro- 
duced for a time a portentous union 
of revolutionary passions, and car- 
ried the Republican standards in 
triumph to every capital of Europe. 
It is one thing to force reform upon 
an payatip Ys yt it is another 
and a very different thing to yield to 
their wishes in imposing it upon a 
reluctant minority in the state. 

But the ultimate effect of violent 
innovations, whether proceeding from 
the despotism of the Sultan or the 
multitude, is the same. In both cases 
they totally destroy the frame of so- 
ciety, and prevent the possibility of 
freedom being permanently erected, 
by destroying the classes whose in- 
termixture is essential to its exist- 
ence. The consequences of destroy- 
ing the dere beys, the ayans, the Ja- 
nissaries, and ulema in Turkey, will, 
in the end, be the same as ruining 
the church, the nobility, the corpo- 
rations, and landed proprietors in 
France. The tendency of both is 
identical, to destroy all authority but 
that emanating from a single power 
in the state, and of course to render 
that power despotic. It is immate- 
rial whether that single power is the 
primary assemblies of the people, or 
the Divan of the Sultan ; whether the 
influence to be destroyed is that of 
the church or the ulema, the dere 
beys or the nobility. In either case 
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there is no counterpoise to its autho- 
rity, and of course no limit to its 
oppression. As it is eg oye. in 
the nature of things, that power 
should long be exercised by great 
bodies, as they necessarily wh ra- 
pidly fall under despots of their own 
creation, so it is evident that the path 
is cleared, not only for despotism, but 
absolute despotism, as completely by 
the innovating democracy as the 
resistless Sultan. There never was 
such @ pioneer for tyranny as the 
Constituent Assembly. 

It is melancholy to reflect on the 
deplorable state of weakness to 
which England has been reduced 
since revolutionary passions seized 
upon her people. Three years ago, 
the British name was universally re- 
spected; the Portuguese pointed 
with gratitude to the well-fought 
fields, where English blood was pour- 
ed forth like water in behalf of their 
independence; the Dutch turned 
with exultation to the Lion of Water- 
loo, the proud and unequalled monu- 
ment of English fidelity; the Poles 
acknowledged with gratitude, that, 
amidst all their sorrows, England 
alone had stood their friend, and ex- 
erted its influence at the Congress 
of Vienna to procure for them consti- 
tutional freedom; even the Turks, 
though mourning the catastrophe of 
Navarino, acknowledged that British 
diplomacy had at length interfered, 
and turned aside from Constantino- 
ple the sword of Russia, after the 
barrier of the Balkan had been broke 
through. Now, how woful is the 
change! The Portuguese recount, 
with undisguised indignation, the 
spoliation of their navy by the Tri- 
color fleet, then in close alliance with 
England ; and the fostering, by Bri- 
tish blood and treasure, of a cruel 
and insidious civil war in their bosom, 
in aid of the principle of revolution- 
ary propagandism: the Dutch, with 
indignant rage, tell the tale of the de- 
sertion by England of the allies and 

rinciples for which she had fought 
or a hundred and fifty years, and 
the shameful union of the Leopard 
and the Eagle, to crush the inde- 
pendence and partition the terri- 
tories of Holland: the Polish exiles 
in foreign lands dwell on the heart- 
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rending story of their wrongs, and 
narrate how they were led on by 
deceitful promises from France and 
England to resist, till the period of 
capitulation had goneby: the Eastern 
nations deplore the occupation of 
Constantinople by the Russians, and 
hold up their hands in astonishinent 
at the infatuation which has led the 
inistress of the seas to permit the 
keys of the Dardanelles to be placed 
in the grasp of Moscovite ambition. It 
is in vain to conceal the fact, that by 
a mere change of Ministry, by simply 


letting loose revolutionary passions, 


England has descended to the rank 
of a third-rate power. She has sunk 
at once, without any external disas- 
ters, from the triumphs of Trafalgar 
and Waterloo, to the disgrace and 
the humiliation of Charles II. It is 
hard to say whether she is most de- 
spised or insulted by her ancient 
allies or enemies ; whether contempt 
and hatred are strongest among those 
she aided or resisted in the late strug- 
gle. Russia defies her in the East, 
and, secure in the revolutionary pas- 
sions by which her people are dis- 
tracted, pursues with now undis- 

uised anxiety her long-cherished 
and stubbornly-resisted schemes of 
ambition in the Dardanelles; France 
drags her a willing captive at her 
chariot-wheels, and compels the arms 
which once struck down Napoleon 
to aid her in all the mean revolution- 
ary aggressions she is pursuing on 
the surrounding states ; Portugal and 
Holland, smarting under the wounds 
received from their oldest ally, wait 
for the moment of British weakness 
to wreak vengeance for the wrongs 
inflicted under the infatuated gui- 
dance of the Whig democracy. Louis 
XIV., humbled by the defeats of 
Blenheim and Ramillies, yet spurned 
with indignation at the proposal that 
he should join his arms to those of 
his enemies, to dispossess his ally, 


‘the King of Spain ; but England, in 


the hour of her greatest triumph, has 
submitted to a greater degradation. 
‘She has deserted and insulted the 
nation which stood by her side in 


‘the field of Vittoria; she has joined 


' 


‘in alliance against the power which 
‘pléd with her at Waterloo, ‘and de- 
‘Bérted ii its last extremity the ily 
‘whose’ standards waved triumphant 
With ‘her on'tlié sands of mie tm 
The supineness and wedkness of 


dt 
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Ministers in the last agony of Tur- 
key, has been such as would have 
exceeded belief, if woful experience 
had not taught us to be surprised at 
nothing which they can do. France 
acted with becoming foresight and 
spirit; they had an Admiral, with 
four ships of the line, to watch Rus- 
sia in the Dardanelles, when the 
crisis approached. What had Eng- 
land? One ship of the line on the 
way from Malta, and a few frigates 
in the Archipelago, were all that the 
mistress of the waves could afford, 
to support the honour and interests 
of England, in an emergency more 
pressing than any which has occurred 
since the battle of Trafalgar. Was 
the crisis not foreseen ? Every man 
in the country of any intelligence 
foresaw it, from the moment that 
Ibrahim besieged Acre. Can Eng- 
land only fit out one ship of the line 
to save the Dardanelles from Rus- 
sia? Is this the foresight of the Whigs, 
or the effect of the Dock-yard re- 
ductions ? Or has the Reform Act 
utterly annihilated our strength, and 
sunk our name ? 

It is evident that in the pitiful 
shifts to which Government is now 
reduced, foreign events, even of the 
greatest magnitude, have no sort of 
weight in its deliberations. Resting 
on the quicksands of popular fayour; 
intent only on winning the applause 
or resisting the indignation of the 
rabble ; dreading the strokes of their 
old allies among the Political Unions; 
awakened, when too late, to a sense 
of the dreadful danger arising from 
the infatuated course they have pur- 
sued ; hesitating between losing the 
support of the Revolutionists and 
pursuing the anarchical projects 
which they avow; unable to com- 
mand the strength of the nation for 
any foreign policy ; having sown the 
seeds of interminable dissension be- 
tween the different classes of society, 
and spread far and wide the modern 
passion for innovation in lieu of the 
ancient patriotism of England; they 
have sunk it at once, and apparently 
for ever in the gulf of degradation. 
By the passions they have excited 
in the Empire, its strength is utterly 
destroyed, and well do foreign na- 
tions perceive its weakness. They 
‘know that Ireland is on the verge 
of rebellion; that the West Indies, 
With the torch and the tomahawk at 
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their throats, are waiting only for the 
first national reverse to throw off 
their allegiance; that the splendid 
Empire of India is shaking under the 
democratic rule to which it is about 
to be subjected on the expiry of the 
Charter ; that the dock- yards, strip- 
ped of their stores to make a shew 
of economy, and conceal a sinking 
revenue, could no longer fit out those 
mighty fleets which so recently went 
forth from their gates, conquering 
and to conquer. The foreign histo- 
rians of the French revolutionary 
war deplored the final seal it had put 
upon the maritime superiority of 
England, and declared that human 
sagacity could foresee no possible 
extrication of the seas from her re- 
sistless dominion: but how vain are 
the anticipations of human wisdom ! 
The fickle change of popular opinion 
subverted the mighty fabric; a Whig 
Ministry succeeded to the helm, and 
before men had ceased to tremble at 
the thunder of Trafalgar, England 
had become contemptible on the 
waves ! 

From this sad scene of national 
degradation and decay, from the me- 
lancholy spectacle of the breaking 
up, from revolutionary passion and 
innovation, of the greatest and most 
beneficent Empire that ever existed 
upon earth, we turn toa more cheer- 
ing prospect, and joyfully inhale 
from the prospects of the species 
those hopes which we can no longer 
venture to cherish for our own 
country. 

The attention of all classes in this 
country has been so completely ab- 
sorbed of late years by the progress 
of domestic changes, and the march 
of revolution, that little notice has 
been bestowed on the events we have 
been considering; yet they are more 
important to the future fate of the 
species, than even the approaching 
dismemberment of the British Em- 
pire. We are about to witness the 
overthrow of the Mahometan reli- 
gion; the emancipation of the cradle 
of civilisation from Asiatic bondage ; 
the accomplishment of that deliver- 
auce of the Holy Sepulcbre, for which 
the Crusaders toiled and bled in 
vain; the elevation of the Cross on 
the Dome of St Sophia, and the walls 
of Jerusalem. 

. That, ‘this great event was, ap- 
préachtiig has been Tong foreseen by 
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the thoughtful and the philanthropic. 
The terrors of the Crescent have 
long since ceased : it received its first 
check in the Gulf of Lepanto: it 
waned before the star of Sobieski 
under the walls of Vienna, and set in 
flames in the Bay of Navarino. The 
power which once made all Chris- 
tendom tremble, which shook the 
imperial throne, and penetrated from 
the sands of Arabia to the banks of 
the Loire, is now in the agonies of 
dissolution: and that great deliver- 
ance for which the banded chivalry 
of Europe fought for centuries, and 
to attain which millions of Christian 
bones whitened the fields of Asia, is 
now about to be effected through the 
vacillation and indifference of their 
descendants. That which the cour- 
age of Richard Coeur de Lion, and 
the enthusiasm of Godfrey of Bouil- 
lon, could not achieve; which resist- 
ed the arms of the Templars and the 
Hospitallers, and rolled back from 
Asia the tide of European invasion, 
is now in the act of being accom- 
plished. A more memorable instance 
was never afforded of the manner in 
which the passions and vices of men 
are made to work out the intentions 
of an overruling Providence, and of 
the vanity of all human attempts. to 
prevent that ceaseless spread Of re- 
igion which has been decreed, by 
the Almighty. 
That Russia is the power by whom 
this great change was to be effect- 
ed, by whose arm the_ tribes of 
Asia were to be reduced to subjec- 
tion, and the triumph of civilisation 
over barbaric sway effected, has long 
been apparent. The gradual but.up- 
ceasing pressure of the hardy races 
of mankind upon the effeminate, of 
the energy of Northern poverty on 
the corruption of Southern epulence, 
rendered it evident that this change 
must ultimately be effected. The 
final triumph of the Cross oyer the 
Crescent was secure from the mo- 
ment that the Turcoman descended to 
the plains of Asia Minor, aad the 
sway. of the Czar was established in 
the deserts of Scythia. , As certainly 
as water will ever descend from the 
mountains to the, plain, so. surely 
will the stream of permanent, cou- 
quest, in every age, flow, from the 
northern to the southern races of 
maukiad. toy Sen ge mesa “ad 
But although the continued opera- 
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tion of these causes was evident, 
and the ultimate ascendent of the 
religion of Christ, and the institutions 
of civilisation, over the tenets of Ma- 
homet, and the customs of barbar- 
ism, certain; yet many different cau- 
ses, till within these few years, con- 
tributed to check their effects, and 
to postpone, apparently, for an inde- 
finite period, the final liberation of 
the Eastern world. But the weak- 
ness, insanity, and vacillation of 
England and France, while they will 
prove fatal to them, seem destined 
to subject the East to the sway of 
Russia, and renew, in the plains of 
Asia, those institutions of which Eu- 
rope has become unworthy. The 
cause of religion, the spread of the 
Christian faith, has received an im- 
pulse from the vices and follies,which 
she never received from the sword, of 
Western Europe. The infidelity and 
irreligion of the French philosophers 
have done that for the downfall of Is- 
lamism which all the enthusiasm of 
the Crusaders could not accomplish. 
Their first effect was to light up a 
deadly war in Europe, and array the 
civilized powers of the world in mor- 
tal strife against each other; but this 
was neither their only nor their final 
effect. In this contest, the arms of 
civilisation acquired an unparalleled 
ascendency over those of barbarism ; 
and at its close, the power of Russia 
was magnified fourfold. Turkey and 
Persia were unable to withstand the 
Empire from which the arms of Na- 
poleon rolled back. The overthrow 
of Mahometanism, the liberation 
of the finest provinces of Europe 
from Turkish sway, flowed at last, 
directly and evidently, from the rise 
of the spirit which at first closed all 
the churches of France, and erected 
the altar of Reason in the choir of 
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Notre Dame. We are now witness- 
ing the conclusion of the drama.— 
en England descended from her 
high station, aud gave way to reyo- 
lutionary passions; when irreligion 
tainted her people, and respect for 
the institutions of their fathers no 
longer influenced her government, 
she, too, was abandoned to the con- 
sequences of her vices ; and from her 
apostasy, fresh support derived to 
the cause of Christianity. French 
irreligion had quadrupled the mili- 
tary strength of Russia: but the 
English navy still existed to uphold 
the tottering edifice of Turkish 
power. English irreligion and infi- 
delity overturned her constitution, 
and the barrier was swept away. 
The British navy, paralysed by de- 
mocracy and divisions in the British 
islands, can no longer resist Mosco- 
vite ambition, and the prostration of 
Turkey is in consequence complete. 
The effects will be fatal to England ; 
but they may raise up in distant lands 
other empires, which may one day 
rival even the glories of the Bri- 
tish name. The Cross may cease to 
be venerated at Paris, but it will be 
elevated at St Sophia : it may be ridi- 
culed in London, but it will resume 
its sway at Antioch. Considerations 
of this kind are fitted, if any can, to 
console us for the degradation and 
calamities of our own country: they 
shew, that if one nation becomes 
corrupted, Providence can derive, 
even from its vices and ingratitude, 
the means of raising up other states 
to the glory of which it has become 
unworthy: and that from the decay 
of civilisation in its present seats, the 
eye of Hope may anticipate its fu- 
ture resurrection in the cradle from 
whence it originally spread its bless- 
ings throughout the world. 
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I concLUDED my last paper with a 
panegyric on Gaspar Poussin, that 
first of landscape-painters, and ex- 
plained the principle of composition, 
by the practical exercise of which he 
acquired such power over the space 
of his canvass. Hence his pencil was 
delightfully free, for its wildest play 
was directed by an intuitive know- 
ledge, or made perfect, harmonious, 
and congruous in all its parts, by the 
application of his simple rule. Nor 
is this principle applicable to land- 
scape only—it is the principle of the 
art, and will be found more or less 
in every work of known excellence. 

I have examined many pictures 
and parts of pictures, and have ascer- 
tained that much of their beauty, 
quoad composition, depends upon 
the accidental or purposed use of 
this principle. 

Once I recollect tormenting my- 
self with a difficulty in the compo- 
sition of a picture | was painting, and 
could not satisfy my eye. By a dash 
of the brush | hit it at last, but at 
that time knew not why; since my 
discovery I have examined the work, 
and find it was true to the rule. 

Now, it is well to know the rule 
beforehand; and I am very confi- 
dent that any painter or sketcher 
who will take the trouble to examine 
nature and pictures, and bear in 
mind what I have stated in my last 
paper, will see the why and where- 
fore of beauties that he before im- 
perfectly felt, will be enabled to ad- 
mire them the more, and with some 
certainty of success correct the lines 
of his compositions. 

Perhaps [ should not have known 
Gaspar Poussin so well, had I not 
many years ago, while I was yet 
young in art, studied the prints from 
his works published by Pond and 
others. I never can forget the im- 
pression these made upon me; I had 
never before seen any thing at all to 
satisfy me; but here, and yet they 
were not his best compositions, was 
the rps of landscape. Here was 
shade and shelter, seclusion and ac- 
cessibility, combined ; the earth was 
rescued as it were from the defor- 
mity of “ the curse” inflicted upon 
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it, and from the viler tyranny of your 
capability Browns. Some of the ori- 
ginal pictures subsequently fell into 
my possession, and I had the oppor- 
tunity of comparing them continu- 
ally with the prints. I happened like- 
wise to have a set of these prints, the 
only perfect set I have ever seen, 
with a printed catalogue, and con- 
taining about six more subjects than 
are now met with in the common 
book of these plates in their retouch- 
ed state. The work contains a few 
from Claude, one from Salvater 
Rosa, one from Rembrandt, one 
from Giacomo Cortesi detto il Bor- 
gognone, one from Filippo Lauri,— 
the rest are, professedly, from Gas- 
par Poussin; I say professedly, be- 
cause my long acquaintance with the 
works of that master, has led me to 
be somewhat nice and discrimina- 
ting, and to reject some out of the 
number; of which are,—one with 
cattle in the water, published by 
Pond, in 1744, as in the possession 
of the Honourable Horace Walpole ; 
one published 174], by Knapton, in 
the collection of the Right Honour- 
able Lord James Cavendish,—re- 
cumbent figures with a dog and 
goats in the foreground—in the se- 
cond distance a town and bridge, 
(which latter I do not at this mo- 
ment recollect ever to have seen in 
a picture by Gaspar Poussin;) one 
in the collection of the Right Hon. 
the Earl of Suffolk, 1741, by Knap- 
ton, a composition of distracted 
parts, with a preposterous rock, and 
figures shooting; one publishéd_by 
Pond, 1748, in the collection of Ro- 
bert Price, Esq., in which is a river 
and figures bathing, two strange fi- 
gures near two tall trees; this | take 
to be by N. Poussin. 

As this work, in its incomplete 
state, and with the plates retouched, 
is still very commonly met with, and 
may be very cheaply purchased, it 
may be as well to refer the reader to 
an examination of some of the plates; 
and I have no doubt he will be tho- 
roughly convinced of the truth of 
my observations on the principle of 
art contained in them. 

Let us then take the first that 
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comes to hand. The book is before 
me. Here is a noble scene. The 
plate is published by Pond, October 
25, 1742, in the collection of Her 
Grace the Duchess of Kent—Viva- 
res sculp. This is, in truth, a most 

ical piece. In its general forms 
t is of the simplest kind. It is rather 
a close scene, a home among the 
mountains. Nearly in the centre 
rises a rocky summit—the lines so 
rise and fall to the foreground as to 
make this mountain the view. The 
parts of which it is made flow into 
each other so playfully, and appa- 
rently with intricacy, that there is 
the greatest variety in them, yet all 
with perfect congruity. 

All the parts are again kept to- 
gether by the unity of the view or 
subject, constituting them merely as 
parts contained under the great 
simple leading lines. A little way 
down the mountain is an old town, 
rising out of, or rather growing out 
of the rock; below it and around it 
on every side is a thick wood, (the 
trees, as usual with him, of no great 
growth, ) that leads down to a ravine, 
the — of which is hid by the fore- 
ground, a broken bank, which de- 
scends in a line, corresponding, in a 
eontrary direction, to the general 
rising lines of the hill. From hidden 
sources, water is pouring over the 
broken ground, to form a mountain 
torrent below, and by various pas- 
sages finds its way into the ravine. 
The lines of the rock and wood, lead 
your eye digectly into this deep ra- 
vine, into which some figures are 
looking and a as if something 
unseen but by themselves attracted 
their attention. Thus curiosity is 
raised, and a desire to look into the 

, and an interest created by the 
incident. There is a path leading 
within, but is lost, and at the edge 
where it is lost are the figures men- 
tioned. There are other paths about 
the picture, which, though broken 
from the eye, connect themselves 
with this, and communicate to the 
town and every part of the scene, 
for there is no part utterly inacces- 
sible. There are, in all, five figures, 
two on the edge of the. path in its 
descent, looking into the ravine, one 
more in the foreground pointing to 
them; on’ a path above are.two 
more ascending in-friendly converse. 
How well the accessibility of the 
whole is kept up by these two fi- 
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gures! Three are turned towards the 
ravine, but the two more distant are 
quietly winding round to the sum- 
mit, thus connecting the height with 
the depth; and the figures are so 
placed, that the eye cannot but con- 
nect them with each other; that is, 
the two above and the one nearer 
the foreground are directors or 
pointers to the two immediately 
above the ravine. Here is scope 
enough for sweet sequestered retire- 
ment—no lack of green boughs, cool 
shade, and sheltering rock—all is 
silvan quiet, and repose,—all the free 
boon and gift of beneficent nature to 
love and friendship. The mountain 
freedom of the scene is delightful ; 
you would not question the fresh- 
ness, and purity, and sweet life of the 
air, that, as an unseen spirit, animates 
with gentle breath and motion the 
whole scene, and influences the 
hearts of all that are under its pro- 
tection. 

But let me speak of the art of com- 
position by which so much is effect- 
ed, for that is the main thing to 
which I would direct the reader’s 
attention. As in the other picture 
remarked upon in my last paper, so 
here, the highest point is in trees 
rising immediately from the bank of 
the foreground; and as in that im- 
stance, as is the distance from the 
height of the picture to the top of 
the tree, so is that of the lower part 
of the bank from the bottom, the 
space below being filled up with 
mere herbage, and large leaves in 
shade. The next highest point is the 
opposite side of the picture, which 
is similarly broken in its height and 
depth, by the sky above and bushes 
aden. But though these are the 
highest points, they are not the prin- 
cipal; their height is only to give 
greater depth to the ravine. Be- 
tween them rises, as the principal 
object, the rocky summit, which, 
with all its subordinate parts, includ- 
ing the ravine, forms the picture. The 
eye, then, is directed by the sub- 
tending character of the liues, imme- 
diately from this height to a point 
under it, where are the pointing fi- 
gures, formed by the figures, and 
some light upon the adjacent bank, 
and corresponding, in its distance 
from the bottom, to the space above, 
occupied by the sky. There are 
move: distant hills; on the one side, 
rising above the fall of the line of the 
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mountain, on the other side, some- 
what more towards the corner of the 
picture, and falling into that general 
mass ; and this is so managed, for the 
purpose of raising a tree that breaks 
the woody range between the two 
points. The clouds incline to the 
mountain mass, and immediately 
above an elevated tower is the lower 
space of the clouds, as was the notch 
in the clouds of the picture described 
in my last. To enclose the town, and, 
as it were, give it a unity in itself, 
there.is a rise and fall in the wood, 
so that the highest part of the build- 
ings is immediatel y above the lowest 
point of that cireular range. The 
grouping of the masses of foliage in 
the wood is precisely on the same 
principle. The beautifully broken 
bank forming the foreground runs 
down remarkably to the figures under 
the high point of the mountain; and 
from thence, atasimilar angle, the line 
is carried up on the other side of the 
picture, soas tomake that point,where 
are the two figures looking into the 
ravine, important, by which the eye 
may measure the height of the whole. 
The light trees, on a grassy bank 
rising out of the foreground, bending 
over the ravine, and corresponding, 
as it were, with the foliage on the op- 
posite bank, act on the same prin- 
ciple, enclose the ravine, and direct 
the eye into the deep shaded woody 
hollow. 

Having discussed the art of com- 
position of this great master, as ex- 
emplified in two of his pictures, let 
me now pay a tribute of praise to 
those faithful engravers who admir- 
ably performed their task, and en- 
abled us to examine so well the ex- 
cellence of the painter which them- 
selves so felt. Their works should 
be, like school-books, in every one’s 
hand who would learn at once both 
the rudiments and excellences of 
the art. It is true their style of en- 
graving has, in a great measure, been 
superseded, not surpassed ; for all 
can admire high finish, few execu- 
tion. 
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This plate, from which I have made 
my remarks, and which is-still be+ 
fore me, is by Vivares. | Examine 
the texture of every part; it is not 
mere light and shade, it is rocky and 
leafy, or mixed just as and where it 
should be. How free the foliage, 
how characteristic of the master! 
and how admirable is the general 
keeping where exactness of tint:and 
light and shade is not intended, and, 
previous to modern inventions, was 
scarcely practicable ; yet with what 
ease the imagination incorporates 
with what is given, all that is omit- 
ted! Myacquaintance with the works 
of Gaspar, instead of making me less 
relish the labours of these engravers, 
renders me more sensible of their 
great merit. I see Gaspar the bet 
ter through them, and them through 
Gaspar. And is not this praise? 
There is no vain toil and labour after 
effect, and no visible sacrifice, novat- 
tempt to astonish, for that the origi- 
nal painter in his copy of the modes- 
ty of nature avoided; and his en- 
gravers seem to have known this. 
All is even, flowing, easy, apparently. 
unambitious, but worked evidently 
with an intense feeling of the mind 
and intention of the master. There 
is no mechanical stiffness, no: dex- 
terous display of handling, no flous 
rishes of the graver.* Vivares was; 
I believe, self-taught; that is, at least, 
he was not bred to the art. Nor was 
his employer Pond an artist, or in 
“the Trade.” He was, I think,.an 
attorney, and Vivares a tailor. \d¢ 
was on carrying home some clothes 
to an engraver that he was struck 
with a copperplate; whenever he 
repeated these visits of business, he 
requested a sight of the plates in 
progress; and conceived at: length 
the idea that he could do the same; 
he tried and succeeded. His :etch- 
ings, and indeed these plates are 
mostly etched, having but little of 
the mark of the graver in them, are 
exquisite, light, free, and wonder- 
fully expressive of the character of 
every object. Though a tailor, etch- 





* It is curious that few among the great painters were the'sons of painters, and 
originally intended for the profession, but appear led ‘to it by an’ all-powerful gentas 
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ing was his best needle-work. His 
second nature acquired by the needle 
was better than his first. The arts 
are infinitely indebted to the engra- 
vers of the plates in this work pub- 
lished by Pond and others. They 
all had excellent feeling,—Vivares, 
Wood, Chatelain, and Mason. And 
yet they all differ from each other in 
their manner and handling; Chate- 
lain is perhaps the broadest, Vivares 
the most exact in the detail and in- 
dividual character of objects. But 
they all seem to have worked to- 
= in happy fellowship, and to 
ave improved by attending to, and 
occasionally adopting, the peculiar 
merits of each other. How strange 
that men living in the heat and tur- 
moil, and sooty atmosphere, of some 
obscure parts of the crowded and 
ome | metropolis, who, perhaps, 
scarcely saw nature in her green, 
variegated, and refreshing beauty, 
should at once, as it were quodam 
intuitu, have such feeling for roman- 
tic landscape, throwing off from them 
the infectious low vulgarity that so 
thickly surrounded them! Itis more 
wonderful than the lover’s love at 
first sight, for it is falling in love at 
the oo merely. But so it was. 
Well, then, were these men justly 
appreciated? No. Are they justly 
appreciated now? No. I have con- 
versed with some well-known and 
admired artists both in painting and 
engraving, who were ignorant of 
their works. It is strange that mere 
mechanical labour should be more 
admired than expressive execution, 
wherein the mind works with and 
directs the hand. Ignorance ever 
likes the display, the flourish,—would 
refer the caperings of a human ba- 
n, to the sweet and gentle move- 
ment of the Graces. 

First came Woollet, with his sur- 
prising dexterity in the use of the 
graver. He introduced, it is true, 
more tone, but then texture was lost. 
For loose, free, flexible foliage, you 
had tinfoi), hard-cut leafage, mould- 
ed, metallic. However, his style 
_ pleased, and the public taste has 
never yet gone back to the admira- 
tion of his betters. And even among 
professed connoisseurs, is it not 
strange that eyes that can enjoy the 
beautiful etchings of K. du Jardin, 


Berghem, Rembrandt, Waterloo, and 
many others, shouid not fully enjoy 
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the free expressive handling of such 


menas Vivares, Chatelain, Wood, and 
Mason? But certain it is, the pro- 
gress has been onward in a wron 
direction, in imitation rather of Wook 
let. Tone, not character and texture 
of objects, has been mostly attended 
to. And it must be confessed, Low- 
ry’s improvements, inventions of ru- 
lers, and diamond points, &c., have 
iven modern artists a wonderful 
acility, and astonishing things they 
are now thereby enabled to do in 
all that concerns tone. But still it 
is too much tone—too exclusively 
tone; and I question, in looking at 
our present day’s engravings, if, after 
the first surprise, we are not disap- 
pointed that so little is left to the 
imagination. We want to fill up a 
little in tone and colour ; we want to 
think of the pictures ; for engraving 
does not profess to be in itself a per- 
fect work, but to give you some idea 
of another. Where too much is done, 
that other work to which it should 
refer, is abstracted from the contem- 
lation of the mind’seye. We want 
to think of the original pictures, and 
the engravings, by doing too much, 
will not let us. Nay, they too often 
set us wrong, and sacrifice colour, 
(I speak not in the engraver’s tech- 
nical meaning of the word as of tone,) 
and we have often masses of soot for 
green shade, and, what is worse, for 
air. 
I will not deny that the art of en- 
graving has wonderfully advanced, 
ut the art of etching has retrogra- 
ded. We have poor scholars in the 
latter, — excellent masters in the 
former art. And, it must be owned, 
that the improvements in engraving 
are admirably calculated to represent 
the works of modern artists, whose 
aim is more to surprise than perma- 
nently to please; they would take 
you by storm, not attract you by 
gentle persuasion. They must vie 
with each other, like tumblers at 
a fair, to perform astonishing feats, 
do wonderful things, unattempted 
things, “ cose non dette mai in pro- 
sa neinrima.” Trickery and gam- 
bol have succeeded to former nobler 
simplicity; display and show is every 
thing, and yet there is oftentimes 
poverty enough—a gorgeous poverty 
—a staring, flaunting, vulgar, bedi- 
zened meanness—with which, to the 
common eye, unobtrusive excellence 
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would bear no comparison, and, in- 
deed, would suffer materially from 
any juxtaposition, like modesty in 
evil company. 

But these improvements in the 
machinery of the engraver, are ad- 
mirably calculated to do justice to 
presuming efforts, sometimes the aim 
of men of real and great genius, and 
better it were they were always of 
those of none. Would I wish these 
improvements had never been in- 
vented? By no means. I admire 
much they do, not all they do, but 
that arises from the misuse of them. 
The public taste has run mad after 
effects, wonders, and novelties, and 
will perform or look to little else. 
And this is particularly vile in land- 
scape, in which we want true pasto- 
ral in the painter, and the character- 
istic execution of our old etchers. 

How could I wish the improve- 
mentsnever had been invented, when 
I see how accurately they represent 
the effects of Turner, his skies,— 
his town views, their stir, and bustle, 
and vapour ; all which, I nevertheless 
think, astonish too much, and I con- 
fess I seldom look at them twice. 
But this may be a defect in me, and 
my taste may exclusively look for 
landscape, and effects are not land- 
scape. Nay, it must be a fault when 
effects are made the principal, which 
should only be the adjunct to the 
subject, as the manner of shewing it 
off. This manner may be too obtru- 
sive for the subject; it strikes me as 
very often so, especially in land- 
scapes that pretend to the superior 
merit of composition. Still I delight 
in the power, however the applica- 
tion of it may offend. We do not 
want every thing in art to be this va- 
poury softness, contrasted with sud- 
den sharp lights and spots of utter 
blackness, or either of these in op- 
posed masses. Give me, however, 
the real landscape-painters, and their 
admirers and translators, the etchers 
as of old. I will stand stupified a 
few required moments at works of 
the other character, and then content- 
edly retire to be pleased in my own 
way. My taste is as yet too healthy, 
I trust, to require strong and sudden 
excitement. My eye is not under pa- 
ralysis requiring the galvanic shock. 
Yet I would not depreciate facilities, 
and delight in the prospect of their 
proper direction, and in the means 
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of disseminating taste more gene~ 
rally; for taste wages perpetual war 
with vulgarity, and vulgarity is a 
step in the ladder of bad morals. The 
public ought, therefore, to be con- 
gratulated on the acquisition of the 
cheap one-shilling numbers of the 
engravings from pictures in the Na- 
tional Gallery. I rather lament a 
loss, than repine at the acquirement 
of anew power. I want more cha- 
racteristic engravers, whose uncon< 
taminated fingers have not yet been 
irremediably dipt in the sooty Ache- 
ron. In both painting and engraving, 
the vigorous masculine energy of the 
old artists is no more. There is an 
affectation of the exquisite. For the 
simple dignified walk, we have the 
pirouette ; and one on manliness by 
the stamp and the frown. The real 
poverty of limb and motion is at- 
tempted to be hid under the fluster 
and flicker of silk and satin: all which 
is detestable. Taste is first indig- 
nant, and though the price of admis- 
sion has been paid, quits the tawdry 
theatre and its trickeries, and walks 
away in disgust to some refreshing, 
cool, inoffensive, unobtrusive dell, 
(that has chanced to have escaped 
the beautifier,) and listening to the 
lecture of some eloquent brook, culls 
“sermons from stones, and good from 
every thing.” 

The theatrical has corrupted even 
our engravers. The finnikin nicety, 
the tinsel, the glare, the stare, the 
start, the maudlin affectation of feel- 
ing, are all transferred to another 
art. Some men of undoubted genius 
have led the way to this, and I can- 
not but think against their better 
judgments. They have been too am- 
bitious of shewing their own manual 
skill, not of transferring to the plate 
the great ideas of their originals. 
They become vitiated by this evil'de- 
sire, and like our political panders, 
had rather please the mass, “ the 
people,” by shewing them the falsi- 
ties which alone their senseless 
heads can admire, than secure to 
themselves a future and more per- 
manent fame, by teaching them what 
they ought to admire. Now, in this 
respect, I cannot but think Raphael 
Morghen himself to have been a de- 
linquent, e. g. the magnificent Trans-. 
figuration. Are we not offended 
with the soft, powder-puff clouds, 
the minikin theatrical cottony and 
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gauzy texture of all the upper part 
of that print? The divine Rap ael 
is never weak and flimsy. Look at 
his cartoons, and think of the absurd 
mode in which other translators pre- 
sent them. How vigorous in execu- 
tion are the originals—how broad— 
how far from all that is minute and 
little! The mind, under the great idea 
to be impressed, impatient of the la- 
borious minute, hurried on the hand 
to stamp the grand character; yet 
how incongruous to their greatness 
is the littleness to miniature them in 
every part, by exquisite finish! Yet 
such attempts are made, as if the 
at character were unfelt, unseen. 
Cannot we be content to see the 
energy of St Paul preaching, with- 
out counting every hair on his head ? 
But I am stepping out of my pro- 
sed walk, which was to discuss 
andscape—however my remarks il- 
lustrate what I would assert of land- 
scape-engraving. Is it right to have 
the same finnikin execution for all 
works? The light Berghem, the free 
and flowing pencil of Gaspar, the 
dash and savageness of Salvator Rosa 
—are they all to be of the same hand- 
ling? Yet, such is too often the prac- 
tice. Tone alone is studied. Now, 
in the prints published by Pond and 
others, in the work I have noticed, 
there is but little tone, just enough 
to preserve harmony throughout, 
that nothing shall stare and offend; 
the rest is left to the imagination. 
Luckily, perhaps, the art had not 
then reached the fascinating, tempt- 
ing power; therefore, we have exe- 
cution, masterly, free, and appropri- 
ate to every surface and object, and 
to the general character of the pic- 
ture, which is as essential as to the 


In aformer number of Maga I was 
delighted that due praise had been 
bestowed on the very original genius 
of a native — the — of wood- 
e ving in England, the poetical, 
i Bewick,— the English Esop 
of wood-engravers. There is always 
a pleasure in recording merit—more 
especially if it has been overlooked ; 
and besides the pleasure of rescuing 
such men as Vivares; and his co- 
workers, from oblivion,1am sure that 
in directing public attention to their 
beautiful etching—for in their etch- 
ing lies their great excellence—I 
am inviting attention to that which 
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will afford great delight, and givea 
taste and relish for the arts, not duly 
felt, where such works are not yet 
admired. Indeed, the very recom- 
mendation of the art of etching, en- 
forced thereby, is well worthy the 
attention of sketchers, candidates for 
my brotherhood, who will learn by 
the observation of the works I have 
praised, and by the practice of the 
same art, to see the distinct beauties 
of all the forms in nature; and to 
ascertain their characteristic execu- 
tion. Etching is perhaps the best 
practice in drawing, is a sure correc- 
tive of the slovenly hand ; for every 
— must be designed, where there 
can be no happy accident, no splash 
of the brush to hide defects. 

As to asketcher, it is most material 
to be well acquainted with the prin- 
ciple of composition. I shall venture 
to return to my favourite Gaspar to 
exemplify the magic power of lines, 
for which, as well as for many other 
excellences—some of which I may 
occasionally touch upon at another 
time—he cannot be too much stu- 
died. Once, a pedestrian tourist in 
Italy, and making excursions from a 
convent, near Vico Varo, I chanced 
to follow a path which led me among 
the mountains ; on a sudden, I came 
upon a scene, that I instantly recog- 
nised to be the subject of one of 
Gaspar Poussin’s pictures, one in my 
own possession. I had copied the 
picture; every passage in it was 
therefore familiar to me. I knew it 
instantly, by a large building on a 
hill, behind which was probably a 
small town; but only this one range 
of building was visible from the 
point where I stood. In this build- 
ing, which was large, there was 
scarcely any alteration; the general 
run of the lines of the country he 
had preserved: his additions were 
however important, and all tending 
to perfect the composition ;—the prin- 
ciple was manifest. Let me describe 
shortly the picture as it is. It is, as 
most of his pictures are, a scene 
among the mountains. On a hill 
which breaks into the sky is the 
building, rather large, as command- 
ing its district; it is situated a little 
to the left of the centre. The ground 
falls on both sides of it more gently 
towards the left edge of the picture, 
and is there seen through the open 
space left by the foliage of a: tree 
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that rises to the top of the canvass; 
but the fall from the building to the 
centre is more precipitous, and dips 
into a woody dingle or pass, whence 
the ground rises again on the other 
side of the picture, where it becomes 
more broken, and is much covered 
with small wood, the rocks rising 
from it, and interspersed among the 
foliage, and somewhat near the right 
extremity of the canvass, is elevated 
into a rocky summit, of a bold cha- 
racter, which falls again towards the 
edge of the picture, so that you are 
not to imagine any higher ground. 
There are then two summits, the 
last mentioned the highest, and that 
on which the building is placed; they 
face, and appear to hold communica- 
tion with each other. Between them 
is the dell, or small pass, filled up 
with trees, not distinguishable by 
their stems, but by their masses of 
foliage ; and you can just distinguish 
a path among them. This connects 
the two parts. In the centre, above 
the dip connecting the two hills, is 
placed a more distant mountain, oc- 
cupying just so much space as would 
fill up the interval, if the lines were 
to be continued; and again, under 
this dip, a bank gently rises, on which 
is a small sitting figure, and by him 
a few scarcely marked sheep, or 
goats; on this bank, to the right, are 
larger trees, as nearer the foreground, 
that throw off into proper distance 
the wood of the rocky hill behind 
them. The lines of these trees in- 
cline down again among broken 
ground, so as to be under the mass 
of rock. Below this ground is a 
road, and two figures near the right 
side, and walking out of the picture, 
one rather looking back; they are 
conversing ; they are graceful figures. 
Connected with this road, at the bot- 
tom of the picture, is a mass of mere 
herbage, part of the foreground, from 
which grows the great tree on the 
other side of the picture. 

Now, what were the alterations 
made by Gaspar? I must have stood 
nearly on the very spot where he 
made his sketch ; the building proved 
this to me. He had, in the first 
place, somewhat altered the round 
and smooth character of the hills ; he 
made that rocky and broken which, 
when I saw it, was a smooth green 
down. The wood was his own;)h 
presume there never had been any: 
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there,-—certainly none grewingamong 
rocks, for rocks there were none, 
and they are not easily removed ; 
and the bold rocky elevation was an 
entire addition, for there the hill in 
nature was smooth and rounded. 
The distant hill likewise, filling up 
the space between the two points, 
was his own. Between the building 
and the rocky elevation was a gra- 
dual dip, as I have described it; be- 
tween this, above, he had put in his 
masses of cloud. The whole com- 
position is extremely simple, and 
the scene very beautiful, as if quite 
upon the skirts of fairy-land; and 
the figures looked as if they had 
made frequent excursions into it, 
and perhaps were then bent on aspe- 
cial embassy to the “good people.” 
The colouring is very simple, just 
what it ought to be to suit sucha 
subject,—not too rich, but fresh, and 
in ever-changing variety and inter- 
change of dark cool greens, and 
browns of the rocky svil, blending 
with the yellower tints of the more 
open unwooded broken ground. 
The cast of the colour is soft, yet re- 
freshing ; but looking at it at a little 
distance, you would say it had no 
effect. It had nothing striking ; it 
was not painted for an exhibition 
room, where children of maturer 
growth and age go to unlearn their 
natural taste, and be amused with 
glare, as the minor children are 
amused when they look into their 
cut glass plaything, and shake, with 
new wonder, the shifting bits of 
many-coloured tin and sand. The 
picture has little of what is called 
effect ; if it had, the placid charm of 
the whole scene would have been 
broken. Peace would have fled from 
the bold intrusion. The shelter 
would have been insecure. Here is 
a retreat with unrestrained ease; you 
could wander all over it, and rest 
with satisfaction recumbent in any 
part; you are not confined or shut 
in, for you see distant mountains 
which all belong to your domain, are 
all in the title-deeds of the faery gift, 
and you haye range enough. That 
building, to which a path will lead 
you, not tooconspicuous, but a homes 
path, such as might have been trod- 
den by yourself and a few friends; 
(for the good people; if they visit: 
you, come-lightly, and wear not! the 
downiest: herbage with their delicate: 
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feet,) is, you well know, your en- 
chanted castle, where all things may 
be had for wishing for them; and 
there your own sweet Amanda, love- 
ly with her flowing glossy locks, is 
looking from the balcony, watching 
and waiting your return from the 
working world, (where you have 
foolishly gone to be made sensible 
of the difference, ) and holding in her 
entle hand a most delicious sher- 
et, the pure extract of nepenthe, 
that grows plentifully in all the re- 
ion. Nay, do not count the win- 
ows; on the other side, and facing 
the blue mountain, they may be 
many, and bright as Aladdin’s, yet 
pay no tax for their number -or di- 
mensions. You know there must 
be sweet views, all of a character 
with this, over the brow of each hill ; 
and, peradventure, when you have 
drank your draught, you will invite 
your Amanda to wander down into 
the dells over the hill. The whole 
terrene is guarded by a “ genius lo- 
ci;” the air all about it is balmy and 
enchanted. 

Most of Gaspar Poussin’s pictures 
have water ; here is none. But you 
doubt not that there is plenty on the 
other side of the height, falling over 
rocks down to the bottom, and there 
lying for a while in placid pools with 
trees reflected in them. You know 
it must be so, because it was the ter- 
ritory to which Gaspar had free ac- 
cess, and where he made all his 
sketches, and must contain within 
its wage all the enchanting beauties 
he faithfully transferred to the can- 
vass. Now, gentle sketcher, do not 
be offended, but I doubt if you would 
have stood two seconds at the spot, 
unless you be gifted with such crea- 
tive pencil as his, that, like the harle- 
quin wand, can transpose and con- 
vert at pleasure. There was little 
to attract but the building. You can 
imagine Gaspar with his creativeeye, 
half-shut to reject from his vision all 
that was disagreeable in this scene 
from nature, and with his mind’s eye 
on the alert, doing the whole thing 
in a few seconds. His tree in the 
corner he was sure of ; he had hun- 
dreds of studies of the most graceful 
at home, knew every turn of their 
growth and nature, was familiar with 
all earth’s best foliage, and knew the 
tales the balmy airs breathed and 
whispered among them; and they 
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are all told in his enchanting land- 


scapes. Happy are you if you can 
but read the language in which he 
has put them down! It is worth 
your learning. 

Now, gentle sketcher, when you 
take your portfolio among the moun- 
tains, into the woods and wilds, you 
must learn so to half-shut your eyes, 
like Gaspar, that you may have the 
power to reject; then set your ima- 
gination free, cut the strings of tight- 
laced formality, and walk elastic as 
if you had just taken a:salad of ne- 

enthe. 

What did Mr Price (late Sir Uve- 
dale Price) mean by his assertion, 
that the buildings of Gaspar Poussin 
are not picturesque, but that the cha- 
racter of his landscape is so? Now, 
this remark of his, in conjunction 
with afew otherremarks interspersed 
in his works, leads me to conclude 
that I do not understand his pictu- 
resque, or that he contradicts himself. 
Perhaps the term is of no definite 
meaning. “ Js it not a little remark- 
able,” says he, “ that of the two most 
celebrated of mere landscape-paint- 
ers, Gaspar and Claude, the one 
who painted wild, broken, picturesque 
nature, should hardly have any of 
those buildings which are allowed to 
be picturesque, and that the other, 
whose attention to all that is soft, en- 
gaging, and beautiful is almost pro- 
verbial, should comparatively have but 
Sew pictures without them?” And how 
does he account for it ? Why, thus— 
that it was Gaspar’s love for the pic- 
turesque in natural objects, that made 
him select the unpicturesque in his 
buildings as a contrast. Not a bit of 
it—his buildings are as much broken 
by their projections and additions, 
and various parts, as his rocks, from 
which they appear to have grown 
naturally, to have been thrown up 
by some magic command. when the 
mass of the earth was all pulp, and 
as if all had been baked together. 
Ruins would not, as I stated in my 
last paper, have suited the sentiment 
of his pictures. 

But this remark of Mr Price’s is 
vexatious. It throws me out in my 
conjectures upon the meaning of his 
picturesque. What then are Gas- 

ar’s, what the common Italian build- 

ings ? In architectural rules, they are 

of too humble pretensions, and appa- 

rently too much without design, to 
1 
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be, secundum artem, allowed to be 


beautiful, as objects per se. What, 
then, are they ? “ Observe,” says he, 
“his elegant, but unbroken and un- 
ornamented buildings.” Then, besides 
the sublime, and beautiful, and the 
picturesque, there is the elegant— 
or is the elegant a kind of beauty, or 
one quality of it? So may be the pic- 
turesque, and, in fact, therefore not 
something distinct. I am, I confess, 
thrown out. If he would cali the 
picturesque whatever is not beauti- 
ful nor sublime, yet paintable, (par- 
don the horrid word,) well; but it 
does not define, amid a great variety, 
any particular character. Then, again, 
the something that painters delight 
in means nothing, for they delight in 
multifarious things. We are sadly 
inventive in theories for lack of mere 
names. There are, in nature and in 
art, besides the sublime and beauti- 
ful, ten thousand gradations and 
shades of forms and sentiments, that 
all, in the imperfection of our nomen- 
clature, want names; who even can 
name the tints he makes upon his 
palette out of three colours ? If pic- 
turesque belongs to all these excep- 
tions, they must surely include Gas- 
par’s buildings; if not, and pictu- 
resque includes in that one term the 
pigsties, the dunghills, and the hu- 
man brutes of Ostade, and Claude’s 
temples, it is a mere ignis fatuus 
that will lead the sketcher into quag- 
mires. There are no worse, no more 
unsatisfactory disputes, than about 
words. Let the sketchers avoid 
them ; the caution may not be amiss, 
for I have observed that they are a 
discussing disputatious race; each is 
a gourmand in his own way, and is 
ever open-mouthed in the praise of 
his own favourite “ bits.” Price on 
the Picturesque should nevertheless 
be read. He is very entertaining, 
deals handsomely in keen useful sa- 
tire, and sets off his good sense by 
an easy unaffected style. But I can- 
not help thinking the ingenious old 
quisas has taken the pains to 

raw up poor naked truth out of her 
well to throw her into a river. I 
must positively see Foxley, the fa- 
voured spot where he brought his 
theories to practice. I have a great 
desire to visit it in company with Ig- 
noramus, that these matters might be 
better cleared up, and that I might 
digest instruction, which I might deal 
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out again to the rising generation of 
sketchers. The worthy baronet was 
once so kind as to give me an invita- 
tion, though not personally known to 
him; for, in a correspondence with 
him on his, I believe yet unpublish- 
ed, work on “ Accent and Quantity,” 
I contrived to hook in some remarks 
on Art. I laid before him this dis- 
covery of mine of Gaspar Poussin’s 
principle of composition, with the 
truth of which he was satisfied. I 
was very near Foxley, when some 
unforeseen circumstance unexpect- 
edly called me away. I think it ne- 
cessary to say I have not seen this 
place, because I suspect there must 
be much in the grounds to call forth 
the admiration of the sketcher; and 
it must be particularly worth while 
to see a place where the picturesque 
is professedly exemplified, and that, 
too, according to the modeis of the 
old masters in painting. I regret 
much never having seen Foxley with 
him; he was an enthusiast, a shrewd 
sensible writer, and must have talked 
as he wrote. The personification of 
his own picturesque, his occasional 
pugnacity, is delightful, for it shews 
his whole heart and soul was in the 
matter. ButI hope to see it with 
Ignoramus. I may then before-hand, 
and off-hand, suggest, that without 
reference to roughness, which is but 
an accidental quality to picturesque- 
ness, is the appropriateness of all 
parts of a picture to each cther and 
to the whole; if the objects be rough, 
that they shall be generally so; if 
smooth, generally smooth ; occasion- 
ally admitting, as in music, slight 
discords. With this view every thing 
is paintable, or picturesque, if the 
painter will but recollect that all 
shall be appropriate, or suitable, 
rough to rough, smooth to smooth, 
— to gentle, turbulent to turbu- 
ent—in short, congruity. There is 

congruity in Gaspar, in Claude, in 
Salvator, in eae, in Cuyp, in 
Wilson, in Gainsborough, yet there 
is scarce a part in any picture of any 
of these that you could transfer to 
the picture of another ; though all the 
objects and style of touching them 
are right in their own places, and 
have their own peculiar pe § from 
this appropriateness; transferred, 
they would be incongruous patches. 
Take for instance a picture by nye 
n; 


dael, and one of Gaspar Pouss 
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transfer to the latter the angular fo- 
liage of the former, amid the easy, 
bending, graceful foliage of the lat- 
ter, and vice versa; you will be 
vexed at the incongruous confusion. 
What is the beauty of Gainsborough’s 
donkeys and gipsies, (they were 

eat favourites with Mr Price,) but 
n their being seen just where you 
would expect to find them? ‘lhe 
scene has no aim beyond such as- 
sociates, (and it is not a very high 
aim.) But send your Gaspar to Var- 
nishando to have his figures cleaned 
out, and paint in with your own hand 
—or, if you please, get Landseer to 
do the thing, if he would not fear the 
profanation—these gipsies and don- 
keys, you would very shortly yourself 
request to be “ written down an ass.” 
In all the various subjects within the 
reach and aim of art, from the sub- 
lime to the low, there are certain 
principles of composition of lines, 
and of light, and shade, and colour, 
all under modifications according to 
the sentiment to be expressed, com- 
mon to all, and it is this common 
law that makes them all the property 
of one art. Mr Price lets loose sleek 
coach-horses into a rough field, and 
preferring in such a svene the rough 
donkeys, concludes, wrongiy, that 
the horses, though much the finer 
animals, are not picturesque. They 
are not picturesque there, because 
they are not appropriate to all about 
them. These sleek, highly groomed, 
beautiful animals, are out of their 
places; the background for them 
should be the stall, or some such 
other as may belong to them; with 
apprupriate backgrounds they would 
make pictures. And are not Wou- 
verman’s sleek animals, and ladies 
hawking, as picturesque as Gains- 
borough’s gipsies and donkeys ? 
You would not put Watteau’s court- 
like figures amid Gainsburough’s 
scenes? Transfer the dunkies to 
the bower, and the coquettes to 
the thickets, and you would deserve 
to wear Bottom’s head for ever; for, 
like him, you would have “ dreained 
a dream that hath no bottom.” 

The fact is; mere exact imitation 
is pleasing; the transferring objects, 
subject to continual change, from 


their places in nature toa perpetuity 
on canvass, the fixing of something 
transient, is sure to delight the eye 
and mind, that ever regret ‘that’ all 
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things are fleeting. Whatever is 
faithfully represented, and has no 
accompanying dissonant objects, will 
be sure to be picturesque, if pictu- 
resque be what is paintable; and 
thus the painter, subjecting all to the 
common laws of the art, will work 
upon our natural love of imitation, 
and excite in us pleasure, by the re- 
presentation of objects in themselves 
ugly, sometimes even disgustingly 
so. But, in these cases, we more ad- 
mire the art, the beauty of tone, of 
colour, and light, and shade, that 
give a sentiment to the whole pic- 
ture, sometimes foreign to, or not 
necessarily arising out of, the objects 
represented ; and in these cases the 
apparent subject is subordinate to 
one, that is to be felt. The painter, 
working with light, and shade, and 
colour, has the power to heighten, or 
to obscure, to enrich, or to subdue. 
And under this power many emo- 
tions may be excited, that shall have 
reference to the objects represented. 
Oftentimes these objects are not the 
first things that strike the mind; 
we are pleased, independently of 
them ; and, when we see them there, 
transfer to them the pleasurable sen- 
sations that really arise without them. 
When the sentiment arises from tone 
and colour, a very high subject, and 
extreme beauty of composition, one 
in its own nature so powerful as to 
force and fix the mind to it, would 
detract from the effect intended by 
the painter. This is exemplified by 
Rembrandt ; the most faithful repre- 
sentation of really beautiful objects 
would dissolve, by their commanding 
presence, the mystery and magic that 
pervades his chiaroscuro. By the 
impression effected by the tone and 
colour, you are put quite out of the 
expectation of elegance or beauty ; 
you would as soon think of finding 
the Venus or Antinous in an Egyptian 
catacomb. You would wonder how 
the laughter-loving goddess came 
there, and in the warmth of imagi- 
nation, if of a chivalric spirit, might 
fancy you were breaking a spear 
with the enchanter who placed her 
there, and find that you had only 
poked a hole through the panel with 
your umbrella. The superstition, the 
mystery of Rembrandt, is ihe great 
subject ; the objecis must be under its 
tiifluente, not above it; they must 
Have no power of their own, but be- 
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come awful for that which is about 
them, and in them, for they breathe 
an agar pet of preternatural 


power. ere is a magic circle that 
separates the spectator from all that 
is within it ; he would not, nor can he, 
pass it, nor can he avert his eye from 
the mystical fascination. This great 
painter took care that there should 
’ be nothing superior to this effect of 
tone and colour. As long as all is 
congruous, and no one thing is pre- 
sent to destroy the delusion, we 
might say all is picturesque. On 
that view of the term, opposite are 
equally the picturesque, rough or 
smooth, for it depends on congruity. 
Let us see two pictures of a contrary 
character; perhaps we may term 
them both picturesque. 

Here is a little Ruysdael of the 
simplest subject—a scene on a dead 
flat. In the centre stands a common 
cotter’s house, with a few home or- 
chard-like trees about it; the ground 
is suitable to it, uneven and undress- 
ed, on which are a few sheep and a 
figure standing by them; there are 
one or two paths leading to and 
about the house, and in one sloping 
down to the foreground is a figure, 
probably the inhabitant of that house 
or of a neighbouring one, (for, by the 
gable-end of another, you see that 
man has not fixed his dwelling on 
this uninviting spot in solitude.) 
There is a neighbourhood of human 
society. The figure is bearing a bas- 
ket, and is accompanied by a dog, 
that appears hastening onwards as 
to a well-known home. These fi- 
gures are beautifully painted by Ad- 
rian Vandervelde. The sky is rather 
lowering, and evening is fast coming 
on; the landscape is consequently 
of a low tone. The sentiment intend- 
ed is domestic. Evening fall, the re- 
turning rustic, the companion dog, 
the house with the thin smoke rising 
from it, the clustering masses of the 
foliage, as if all within them were 
thinking of retiring, the leaves of 
curling into repose, and the birds in 
their nests, convey the mind’s eye to 
that which is not depicted on the 
panel—the blessed home, the shel- 
ter within which are kindling warm 
all the dear charities of life, Yousee 
ie ood- wife, noni, Lim and the 
children night-capped, half peepi 
from thei bode the path tg 
the joy, of home; and even the yery 
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sheep, you may observe, have their 
lambs by their sides. You must feel 
humane and thankful to Providence 
that has thrown his blessings even 
on the dreary moor, and has en- 
closed these within the charmed 
circle of endearment,—the cotter’s 
home. The homely objects, the tone 
and colour, all correspond with this 
one sentiment; and they, all the ob- 
jects, become picturesque. 

Now here is another picture, by a 
master of the same schoul, even born 
within a year of the other. In this, 
too, the figures are put in by the 
same Adrian Vandervelde. How very 
different is the character, and how 
contrasted the objects! The painter 
is Vander Heyden. The scene isa 
garden, a highly dressed garden, 
adorned with much architectural em- 
bellishment, fit walk for queenly 
beauty : consequently there is much 
dressed formality about it; the lines 
are straight, the walks smooth and 
tempting to the silken foot. Here 
are parterres and balustrades around 
the garden, interrupted in their 
length only by steps that lead down 
perhaps to another similar garden, 
in which fountains may be playing. 
There are two figures in scarlet, and 
courtly dresses, leaning over the ba- 
Justrades, whose talk may be of Trou- 
badours, and ladies’ love. From un- 
der a beautiful arch is walking the 
Queen of the Garden, in stately dig- 
nity, appropriately dressed, with a 
train of attendants. Some favourite 
dogs are sporting in the sunshine 
that streams through the archway. If 
there be any thing that might be ob- 
jected to, I should say the trees are 
rather too much the trees of a com- 
mon garden, want more gracefulness 
of form, and better execution; but 
they are not so deficient in this 
respect as positively to offend, but 
enough so to shew that they might 
have been in more perfect congru- 
ity. In this picture the sentiment is 
of court. refinement, of dignified 
grace and delicacy, of dreams of 
ladies’ Jove and romantic adventure. 
It is a scene. where the sun acts but 
the, part of,Gold Stick, or Grand 
Chamberlain, and throws his gilding 
beams 0, illumiaate the smoothed 
carpet of vyerdure, ox terrace walk, 
ere, the, foot of; the, royal, beauty 
reach it, and), partially - withdraws 
them. to form, sweet shade, for her 
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refreshment. Are not all the parti- 
culars in this, as in the other piece, 
picturesque? Or if you could ex- 
change the stately architecture for 
the cotter’s hut, would the hut bea 
~ ; ae object still, but mispla- 


Both these pictures, so unlike each 
other, have, however, this excellence 
in common, that they convey some 
sentiment. Too often pictures are 
mere imitation without any, and 
then they afford but little pleasure 
to a cultivated taste. Some of Gains- 
borough’s pictures have this de- 
fect. One small one is in my recol- 
lection, rescued from the fault by 
the introduction of some figures re- 
clining on a sunny bank, near a vil- 
lage; and you know the repose is 
gentle and sweet, the moment you 
are aware of the presence of a coun- 
try maiden under a tree in the shade, 
the sun partially only illuminating 
the neck, and head somewhat bent 
downwards in sweet modesty. But 
the mere donkies and gipsies, how- 
ever they may please from their posi- 
tion, as an imitation, and by the truth 
of the accompanying scenery, are 
but fit companions for each other, 
and the sooner the eye leaves them 
to themselves the better. 

What can be more annoyingly vul- 
gar than Moreland’s pictures of this 
kind ?—where there is not an atom 
of sentiment—where all that is not 
mud and dulness is disgusting — 
where the execution does not hy its 
truth make up for its slovenliness, 
and consequently there is no delu- 
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sion—where a misplaced flickering 
freedom of brush scatters about the 
liquid clay indiscriminately over 
trees and ground—where the colours 
are all crude and unmeaning—where 
the figures are of the basest low 
vulgarity, the man a wretch, the 
woman a fool and a slattern, and the 
brute more endeared and endearin 
than the human pigs. You woul 
swear the man at first sight had been 
committed as a thief and a vagrant, 
and whipped: he is a low villain, 
beats his wife, and kicks his chil- 
dren, and you have pity for neither. 
Such things are detestable. But they 
have been called picturesque; and 
pigs, under the privilege of that 
word, have been admitted into draw- 
ing-rooms and boudoirs. They have 
been, however, at length turned out, 
and the rooms purified. The devils 
that had got into the collectors and 
connoisseurs, have at length entered 
into the swine, and hurried them 
down in precipitous flight; and it is 
to be hoped they will never return; 
would that many a Dutch door had 
followed them! Your pig pictures 
are eye-sores, give one a stye in the 
eye, that mars the vision, and ren- 
ders it unfit for the perception of 
beauty—and so ends my criticism on 
them. Spring is coming; I shall then 
be the practical sketcher, and let 
who will go with me to the brooks 
and hills;—but perhaps I may yet 
send to Maga one or two more Pre- 
liminary Essays. 


April 3, 1833. 
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THE PARENT OAK. 


Tue Oak of Old England for ages had stood, 

The Parent and Pride of the far-spreading wood, 
And it waved in its glory o’er corn field and glade, 
And our forefathers happy sat under the shade. 


O! the old Parent Oak was a Monarch to see, 
The hand of good Alfred it planted the tree, 

And the best and the bravest, the warrior and sage, 
Were the Priests of its glory in youth and in age. 


And once, when the storm of wild anarchy spread, 
And the blood of a king and the loyal was shed, 

In its sheltering branches a Monarch it bore, 

And our fathers they hallow’d and loved it the more. 


O the old Parent Oak! from its branches it flung 

Its acorns around, whence a progeny em 

That took root in the soil Heaven bless’d with its dew, 
And forests of freedom in vigour upgrew. 


And they bore on the ocean full bravely their might, 

And their stout hearts of oak braved the storm and the fight, 
And the halls of Old England’s dominion uprear’d, 

Where Liberty spoke, and where Law was revered. 


In arches of triumph the branches were spread, 

Where Religion might hallow the living and dead— 

And the blessing-taught people long cherished with awe, 
The structures of peace, and of learning, and law. 


O! the old Parent Oak, as the forests upgrew, 
Was fresh in its age, and rejoiced in the view ; 
And lifted its head, in its power and its pride, 

And shook the wild storms from its branches aside. 


O! who would have thought that a change would come o’er 
The heart of a people, to reverence no more 

The Oak of Old England,—to deem themselves wise, 

When all that their fathers most lov’d they despise ! 


Once more the mad tempest of anarchy pour’d - 

Its wrath o’er the earth, as in thunders it roar’d ; 

And the demons of hell were let loose in the storm, 

And howl’d out their watchword of mischief, “ Reform.” 


The hurricane bellow’d, the lightnings shot round, 
And far forests blazed, or lay an on the ground: 

And the storm demons yell’d in their fury, and pass’d, 
But the Oak of Old England stood firm in the blast. 


Then rebels and regicides stood round the tree, 

And its proud top unscathed they rejoiced not to see, 
And they niggardly envied the cost and the care, 

To preserve it uninjured—and hoped it was bare. 
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And they swore though the red lightning’s bolt spared to kill 
The old noble limbs that were flourishing still— 

That the Tree of Old England no longer should shoot, 

And cried in their madness, “ The axe to the root!” 





“ The axe to the root!” in their fury they cried ; 
And who should have guarded the precincts, replied, 
“ The axe to the root!” and obey’d the command, 
And struck the first blow with his parricide hand. 


O wide was the wound, for Ingratitude’s stroke 

Aim’d deep to the heart, at the true heart of Oak ; 

And the trunk and the branches shrunk back with a moan, 
And the Monarch of England then shook on his throne. 


Then the Rebels their voices threw up to the sky, 

And the Grey-beard Arch Traitor his cordage threw high, 
And the limbs of the Tree that were proudest he bound, 
And called on the Unions to pull to the ground. 


And though round them the stout cords were craftily flung, 
And the traitors pull’d hard, still the limbs closer clung 

To the old Parent trunk, still they clung with their might, 
Though bruised by the force, and stript bare to the sight. 


Then loud was the blasphemy, insult, and mirth, 

“ Cut it down to the ground, for it cumbers the earth! 

Cut it down, though all England should shake with the shock, 
And the blood of a King shall soon water its block!” 


Has the fury of demons “ the people” possess’d ? 

. Are there none may the hands of the traitors arrest ? 

| Yes—stout hearts and brave, shall still stand round the tree, 
To the Baal of France that have bow’d not the knee. 


Though the axe has cut deep accurs’d treachery aim’d, 
And the trunk of the Monarch of forests be maim’d, 
Its proud branches injured, and yet doom’d to fade, 
Let us trust that the hand of the spoiler is stayed ; 


That the old Oak of England is still sound at heart, 
| That its honours, now fading, shall never depart ; 

It may tempests defy, in new vigour arise, 

And burst in its glory once more to the skies ; 


That the eye that o’erruleth the thunders may shed 

The sunshine of Peace on its still verdant head, 

And if victims must fall—that the Traitor lie low, 

’Neath the trunk of the tree where he struck the first blow. 
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THE LIFE OF A DEMOCRAT—A SKETCH OF HORNE TOOKE, 


Tue man who told the Legislature 
that History was but an old alma- 
nack, laid himself deeply under the 
suspicion of speaking in the spirit 
of a —— trader who had traf- 
ficked in every market, tried every 
party, gained something by every 
change, and to whom the only chance 
of public character for each year de- 
pended on the oblivion of the year 
that went before. But there are 
others who look upon History with 
more honour, perhaps, because with 
less fear, who, with the ancient sage, 
regard it as the light of nations, the 
noblest form of experience, the most 
vigorous, pure, and wholesome 
teacher of those principles, without 
which most nations are made to be 
undone, and to merit being undone. 
It has another value, in its power of 
extracting good from evil. In the 
hand of History, public vice is ca- 

able of administering a moral as 
important as the highest virtue. 
The anatomy of the political profli- 
gate is of the first utility as a politi- 
cal warning; the scaffold on which 
the hypocrite and the traitor decay, 
becomes a school of morals; and by 
the light even from corruption, the 
honest and the pure are guided 
through the darkness and intricacies 
of the time. 

We live in a fortunate period for 
this view of things. If patriotism 
does not abound, there is at least no 
deficiency of pretence; hypocrisy 
and faction flourish with a luxuri- 
ance that forbids all fear of our want- 


ing subjects for the most contemp-. 


tuous example. No period since the 
profligate days of Charles the Se- 
cond was more fitted to supply that 
impulse which urges to public inte- 
grity by displaying the extreme of 
public guilt; that Spartan wisdom, 
which teaches us to abhor excess, 
by shewing the living evidence of 
its disgrace and deformity. 

The birth of Democracy in Eng- 
land, dates as far back as the middle 
of the reign of George the Third. 
Wilkes headed the first insurrection 
of the evil principle. He was the 
true model of a democratic leader : 
in fortune a bankrupt; in private life 
eminently licentious,—in public, ut- 


terly unprincipled. He had but one 
quality for party, an unbridled de- 
termination to go as far as he could, 
even to the verge of the scaffold. 
He insulted the King, he scoffed at 
the laws, he trampled on the legis- 
lature. His prize was the most 
boundless popularity. His partisans 
acknowledged that he was stained 
with every personal vice, but he was 
only the more endeared to party. 
The men who would not have trust- 
ed him on his oath, or confided a 
shilling to his keeping, linked them- 
selves to his chariot wheels, and 
huzzaed him into power. In the 
midst of personal degradation, he 
stood at the height of an infamous 
opularity. Atheist, seducer, libel- 
er, and outlaw, Wilkes was the idol 
of the rabble. 

The man of whose life we now 

ive a sketch, was altogether an in- 
erior personage, of more obscure 
station, means, and talents, of feeble 
public impression, of more tardy 
popular effect, but inflamed by the 
same passion for popularity, and 
toiling for its possession with the 
envenomed perseverance of an in- 
dustry not to be baffled, and the fu- 
rious violence of an appetite not to 
be gorged. Wilkes created the de- 
mocracy ; but it is from the time of 
John Horne Tooke that we date the 
peculiar shape and spirit of demo- 
cracy in our day, the inveterate ma- 
lignity, cruel sneer, and atrocious 
scorn, that make the power of the 
populace but another name for the 
ruin of all above it in intelligence, 
industry, and virtue ; all change 
but an anticipation of overthrow ; 
all popular privilege but the direct 
step to sweeping and bloody revolu- 
tion. 

John Horne Tooke was bornin 1736, 
the son of a poulterer in Newport 
Market, in Westminster. Humble as 
was this origin, it did not prevent his 
being sent to Westminster School, 
from that to Eton, at neither of which 
he obtained any distinction, further 
than that of being contemporary 
at the latter with Lord North, and a 
succession of men afterwards known 
in public life. An accident at this 
period had nearly deprived the 
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world of his Jabours. A boy with 
whom he was at play, accidentally 
struck the point of a knife into his 
eye, and deprived it of sight. The 
defect was not visible in after life, 
but the sight was never restored. 
At this period, though his scholar- 
ship was reluctant, he occasionally 
discoveredsome of the ready shrewd- 
ness which characterised his conver- 
sation in manhood. At Eton, the 
seat of aristocracy, when a circle of 
the boys, boasting of their own ori- 
gin, proceeded to question Horne on 
his parentage, he silenced them at 
once by saying that his father was 
* an eminent Turkey merchant ;” an 
answer which, in the existing state 
of the Levant trade, implied pecu- 
liar opulence. Ata village school in 
Kent, he had played truant and re- 
turned home, to the great displea- 
sure of his father. On being angrily 
asked the cause of this act of disobe- 
dience, he said that “ his master was 
utterly unfit to instruct him, for 
though perhaps he might know what 
a verb or a noun was, he understood 
nothing about a preposition or con- 
junction ; and so finding him an ig- 
norant fellow, he had thought it best 
to leave him.” 

At nineteen, he was sent to St 
John’s, Cambridge; his name was 
among the Triposes in 1758, among 
others with Beadon, afterwards 
Master of Jesus College, and Bishop 
of Bath and Wells. Soon after this 
period, Horne, either pressed by cir- 
cumstances, or led by caprice, be- 
came usher in a school kept by one 
Jennings at Blackheath. But this 
life he found too irksome, and at the 
request of his father, who seems to 
have been an honest and decent man, 
he took deacon’s orders, and served 
a curacy in Kent, where he got the 
ague. He now gave up the curacy, 
and began to think of another pro- 
fession more suited to his restless 
and ambitious mind. He entered 
his name at the Inner Temple in 
1756, and there became acquainted 
with Dunning and Kenyon, two men 
who had a considerable influence on 
his future career. The three fellow- 
students associated much together, 
and Horne might be presumed to 
have the advantage of his compa- 
nions, from his having been educa- 
ted at the two principal schools of 
England, and being a graduate of one 
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of her proudest colleges, while 
Dunning and Kenyon were the pu- 
pils of nameless provincial schools, 
and were never at college ; yet Dun- 
ning rose to the first rank as counsel, 
and to the Peerage, and Kenyon died 
Chief Justice of the King’s Bench. 
At the time of their intimacy with 
Horne, the three were ludicrously 
poor. They dined often, during the 
vacation, at a little eating-house near 
Chancery Lane, where, he afterwards 
used to tell, “ Dunning and myself 
were generous, for we gave the girl 
who waited on us a penny a-piece. 
But Kenyon, who always knew the 
value of money, sometimes reward- 
ed her with a halfpenny, and some- 
times with a promise.” 

But he was not destined to make 
the experiment of this precarious, 
though tempting profession. His 
father was unluckily determined to 
see him a churchman. In 1760 he 
took priest’s orders, and soon after 
was inducted into the living of New 
Brentford, purchased by his father. 
Its value, eneaes two and three 
hundred pounds a-year, was a suffi- 
cient income at the time, and this in- 
come he enjoyed for eleven years. 
During one or two of the earlier 
years of this period, he travelled as 
tutor with a son of Elwes, the well- 
known miser. His conduct in his 
living was notindecorous. He pro- 
bably had no great liking for the 
simple duties of a station so opposed 
to his eager, jealous, and restless 
temper; but the world was quiet, 
public affairs seemed beyond his 
reach, arid he had not yet acquired 
the foolish and culpable habit of vo- 
lunteering on all occasions of public 
disturbance. It has been a subse- 

uent matter of wonder, that he was 

uring this period avowedly hostile 
to the system and pretensions of 
Popery, and not less to the dissen- 
ters. But the true solution is, that 
the topics were then profitless, that 
the laurels of popularity were to be 
gathered in other fields, and that 
his time for publicity had not yet 
arrived. He had even narrowly es- 
— being appointed a King’s chap- 
ain. 

The beginning of the reign of 
George the Third affords an admi- 
rable lesson of the true spirit of fac- 
tion. If a patriot ever sat upon the 
throne of England, that patriot was 
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Gomes the Third. Handsome, ho- 


nourable, virtuous, unwearied in 
business, zealous for his country, 
and signalizing his first steps to power 
by boons to the liberty of the nation, 
he seemed made for popularity; it 
might appear impossible for political 
virulence to have assailed the King. 
No public distress gave it an excuse ; 
the kingdom had never known such 
a continuance of prosperity. No in- 
fliction of Heaven had subdued her 
harvests, no luckless war had embit- 
tered the spirit of her people. Yet 
faction burst out with a fury which 
might almost prefigure the viclence 
of the desperate days of France. In 
the midst of perpetual additions 
to the strength of the Constitution, 
the cry was suddenly raised that the 
Constitution was on the point of 
ruin. With opulence pouring on the 
country, from every quarter of the 
globe, the cry was, that the Empire 
was on the brink of bankruptcy. 
What was the source of all this fren- 
zy? Lord Bute was Minister, and 
Wilkes washis enemy. The libeller 
began his war, and was checked. The 
check was sufficient to canonize 
him with the ragged patriotism of 
the suburbs. The roar was raised 
round Lord Bute, and from Lord 
Bute it reached the throne. 

It was in this tempestuous atmo- 
sphere that Horne Tooke first plumed 
his political wing. The “ injuries” 
of Wilkes, and the “tyranny” of Bute, 
were his theme. His first contribution 
in the cause was asong on therelease 
of the demagogue from his well-de- 
served confinement in the Tower. His 
next effort was a pamphlet, of such 
overcharged virulence, that for a long 
time he could not find a publisher, 
even — the tools of faction, da- 
ring enough to print it. It at length 
—— but under a condition, that 
if it were prosecuted, the author 
should come forward. The author 
desired little more. It was evident 
that the bastard popularity of Wilkes 
made him unhappy, roused his ri- 
valry, and determined him to try 
whether by adopting his audacity he 
might not be heir to his fame. This 
cs was a piece of vulgar ri- 

aldry on Lords Bute and Mansfield : 
it was entitled “ The Petition of an 
Englishman ; with which are given a 
copperplate of the Croix de S. Pil- 
lory, and a true and accurate plan of 
some part of Kew Gardens.” The 
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pamphlet is addressed “ to the right 
honourable, truly noble, and truly 
Scottish, Lords Mortimer and Jet- 
feries.” Nothing can be more tri- 
fling and contemptible in point of au- 
thorship than this performance, but 
its insolence may be supposed to 
have made up for its meagre medio- 
crity. The two Lords are supposed 
to have established a new Order in 
the kingdom, anorder of knighthood, 
of the pillory. “The boon I beg of 
you,” says the scribbler, “is to be 
admitted a knight companion of 
this honourable order; and that you 
would in consequence of this my re- 
quest, speedily issue forth a particu- 
lar warrant for me to be invested 
with this noble Croix de pillory. 
Some such institution as the above 
mentioned has long been wanting in 
this kingdom. 

“ And since by you, my Lords, the 
English name is now melted down 
to Britain, and liberty, wrested from 
our hands, is, with great propriety, 
trusted to the keeping of Scotch jus- 
tices and court boroughs, leave us 
not naked of every honourable dis- 
tinction; give us this badge in 
lieu of what you have taken from 
us, that we may afford a striking 
proof to some future Montes- 
quieu, how true it is, that the spi- 
rit of liberty may survive the consti- 
tution ; and that, though it is possible 
for an infamous royal favourite, by 
corruption of, and with the assist- 
ance of, an iniquitous prerogative 
judge, to harass and drive insulted 
liberty from our arms; yet still she 
finds a refuge from which she never 
can be expelled—a freeman’s heart.” 

We shall close this verbiage with 
his character of Wilkes, which even 
the notorious habits of the man did 
not prevent him from publishing. 
“It is not sufficient that he pay an 
inviolable regard to the laws; that he 
be a man of the strictest and most 
unimpeached honour ; that he be en- 
dowed with superior abilities and 
qualifications; that he be blessed with 
a benevolent, generous, noble, free 
soul; that he be inflexible, incorrupt- 
ible, and brave ; that he prefers in- 
finitely the public welfare to his own 
interest, peace, and safety; that his 
life be ever in his hand, ready to be 
paid down cheerfully for the liberty 
of his country ; aad that he be daunt- 
less and unwearied in her service— 
all this avails him nothing.” Yet 
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those outrages on truth and public 
knowledge went down with faction 
as fact, and Wilkes was a martyr. 
One brief passage, which was truth, 
must be given. It shews what sacri- 
fices will be made to the insane ava- 
rice of popular agitation. “Even I, 
my countrymen, who now address 
myself to you,—I, who am at present 
blessed with peace, with happiness, 
and independence, a fair character 
and an easy fortune, am at this mo- 
ment forfeiting them all.” 

For this scandalous performance, 
in which he was palpably angling for 
prosecution, he was not punished. It 
may have been thought too contempt- 
ible to attract the resentment of Mi- 
nisters. And the accident of his un- 
dertaking the care of the son of a Mr 
Taylor in his neighbourhood, on a 
tour of Italy, for a time withdrew 
him from his pursuit of fine and 

illory. But the first step which 

e took on his arrival in France, 
shewed how completely he was al- 
ready disqualified for his sacred pro- 
fession. He threw off his black coat, 
figured in the most gaudy habili- 
ments of that gaudy time and coun- 
try, and was a coxcomb even in the 
land of coxcombs. The list of his 
wardrobe, which he consigned to the 
care of Wilkes at Paris, on his return 
to England in the following year, is 
a satisfactory display of the giddy and 
indecorous vanity of the man. “ Dear 
Str,—According to your permission, 
I Jeave with you 

1 Suit of scarlet and gold cloth ! 

1 Suit of white and silver cloth! 

1 Suit of blue and silver camblet ! 

1 Suit of flowered silk ! 

1 Suit of black silk. 

1 Black velvet surtout. 

If you have any fellow-feeling, you 
cannot but be kind to them, since 
they too, as well as yourself, are out- 
lawed in England; and on the same 
account, their superior worth. I 
am, my dear sir, your very affection- 
ate humble servant, Joun Horne.” 

He had sought an intercourse with 
Wilkes, immediately on his arrival 
in Paris; and through a letter from 
one Cotes, who is characteristically 
described as a “ politician and wine- 
merchant, who had recently become 
a bankrupt, by his steadily support- 
ing the cause of patriotism,’”—* pa- 
triotism” having always a prodigious 
propensity to cheat its creditors,—he 
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was received with peculiar favour. 
Wilkes promised to correspond with 


him,—an honour which Horne ap- 
preciated so highly, that he commen- 
ced the correspondence by this ge- 
neral and most extraordinary disbur- 
thening of his soul. 


“ To Jonn Wiikes, Esq. Paris. 


“ Montpelier, Jan. 3, 1766. 

“ Dear Sir,—I well recollect our 
mutual engagement at parting, and 
most willingly proceed to fulfil my 
part of the engagement. 

“ You are now entering into a cor- 
respondence with a parson, and I am 
greatly apprehensive lest that title 
should disgust ; but give me leave to 
assure you, I am not ordained a hy- 
pocrite. It is true, I have suffered 
the infectious hand of a bishop to be 
waved over me, whose imposition, 
like the sop given to Judas, is only a 
signal for the devil to enter ! 

“ | allow that, usually at that touch, 
fugiunt pudor, verumque, fidesque ; 
in quorum subeunt locum fraudes, 
dolique, insidizque, &c. &c.; but I 
hope I have escaped the contagion ; 
and if I have not, if you should at any 
time discover the b/ack spot under 
the tongue, pray, kindly assist me to 
conquer the prejudices of education 
and profession.” 

With these sentiments, it cannot 
be doubted that he was completely 
equipped for a popular career. 

But the dénouement of this profli- 
— confidence was incomparably in 

eeping. Horne, in the pride of 
knowledge, had shewn in a para- 
graph of the letter, that he was ac- 
quainted with Wilkes’s attempt to ob- 
tain the Turkish embassy, and also 
the negotiation with the Rockingham 
Ministry, for a sum to be paid to him 
by its members, as hushmoney, or 
a bribe to keep him out of the coun- 
7 Those intrigues were the secrets 
of Wilkes’s soul, and he was equally 
surprised and indignant at their co- 
ming upon him in the shape of a com- 
monplace correspondence with a 
rambling parson. In his wrath, he 
disdained to continue the corre- 
spondence; but in his craft, which 
never slept, he determined that the 
letter should be forthcoming against 
the writer. Horne, mortified at the 
neglect, on-his return through Paris, 
took an opportunity of enquiring 
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“ why his letter had been left unan- 
swered.” Wilkes made some jesting 
excuse. Horne, now first conscious 
that he had fallen into slippery hands, 
demanded his letter. Wilkes had his 
answer ready: “ He had never re- 
ceived it.’ The treachery was pal- 
pable; but the glory even of having 
been tricked by the “ Man of the 
People,” was too important to the 
rising patriot, to be cast away for any 
personal insult, and the parties sepa- 
rated with the blandest cordiality. 
Horne had no sooner arrived in Lon- 
don, than he found his letter every- 
where staring him in the face. Wilkes 
had shewn it to every body, with a 
direct menace, that if the writer 
made any disturbance on the sub- 
ject, it should appear in print, and 
thus minister to his universal fame. 
The next event was the Brentford 
Election, in which the outlaw offer- 
ed a fresh insult to the laws and de- 
cencies of his country. The life of 
Wilkes still remains to be written. 
It ought to be the tribute of some 
man of talent and principle to the 
wisdom of his country. No work 
could be more effective as a moral 
lesson to the men who persist in 
believing that popular opinion has 
even the simplest faculty of deci- 
ding between vice and virtue, that the 
selfishness of party shrinks from the 
utmost baseness in its favourites, or 
that the mob ever look for any other 
qualities in its leaders than effron- 
tery, daring defiance of every feel- 
ing that honest men revere, and the 
ruffian hardihood that is to be abash- 
ed by no sense of shame, no respect 
for law, and no homage for religion. 
John Wilkes was born in London, 
the son of a distiller. His father seems 
to have been so strongly tinged with 
politics, that he dreaded the taint 
of slavery, which it was the fashion 
of the time to attribute to the En- 
glish Universities. Wilkes was 
therefore sent to accomplish himself 
at Leyden, in the land of William 
and liberty; and his father’s opulence 
enabled him subsequently to travel 
with some distinction on the conti- 
nent, where he was on terms of in- 
tercourse with several of the En- 
glish nobility. On his return he 
married a woman of fortune, settled 
at Aylesbury, became an activeadvo- 
cate for the Militia Bill, then a high- 
ly unpopular topic ; and, after act- 


Buckinghamshire militia, was, by © 
Lord Temple, lord-lieutenant of the 
county, appointed to the command 
of the corps. Wilkes commenced 
his political career in 1754 as candi- 
date for Berwick, where he failed, 
His residence at Aylesbury, how- 
ever, had given him weight there, 
and for this borough he sat in two 
successive Parliaments. But his 
restless and reckless spirit was not 
to be satisfied with the tardy pro- 

ess of Parliamentary honours, as 

e soon became fully convinced that» 
he had not powers for the Senate. 
He sought an easier channel to the 
abject distinctions that he loved, and 
became an echo of the popular 
outcry against the Ministry. Lord 
Chatham had just been forced togive 
way before the favouritism of Lord 
Bute. This was the popular ver- 
sion. Lord Chatham had been dri- 
ven from power by his own imperi- 
ousness ; by the utter difficulty of 
finding a Cabinet with whom he 
could act, for he would be despotic ~ 
or nothing ; and by the awakened’ 
indignation of the King, who must’ 
have surrendered to him all but the 
sceptre. England had long honour- 
ed him, for she had never seen’ a * 
more successful Minister. In the 


early years of his government his . — 


name was triumph, but all his great 

ualities were already tarnished by 
the spirit of dictation. Prompt, saga- 
cious, and bold, no man was ever 
more distinctly moulded for com- 
mand. But his pride drew an im- 
passable line between him and all 
public men. He could condescend 
to no associate. He tolerated no 
alliance. All authority must be con- 
centrated in his person. He at 
length urged his claims to a height 
which would have made the King a 
citizen, the Cabinet a tool, and the 
government a dictatorship. He fell; 
and he revenged himself by assailing 
the Cabinet through the sides of the 
country, and labouring to make the 
King feel the loss of the Minister by 
his power of stimulating the popu- 
lar hostility to the throne, and sanc- 
tioning the outrage of the Colonies 
against the Empire. 

It is painful to be compelled thus 
to desecrate the tomb where the 
man of fame and genius lies. But 
it should be more painful to dis- 
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guise the truth. The more brilliant 
the name, the more important the 
example. The mighty mind of 
Chatham, humiliated and rendered 
useless for a great portion of his 
public career by a single fault, sup- 
plies a moral to all the future weak- 
ness of ambition. If a combination 
of qualities unrivalled in English 
political history, the highest elo- 
uence, the most commanding fore- 
sight, the most vigorous and daring 
activity of mind, should have sunk 
into the clientship of a factious o 
sition, and the advocacy of an il- 
egitimate revolt; if Chatham could 
stoop from wielding the destinies of 
England to the patronage of the 
mob; how sensitively should the in- 
ferior race of statesmen shrink from 
the crime, if they would escape the 
condemnation ! 

Wilkes, ineffective in Parliament, 
and characterless in society, made 
his attack from behind the press. 
There he fought under cover. The 
virulence of the charge was uncheck- 
ed by personal fear, and its extrava- 

nce suffered no drawback from 
the detected habits of the accuser. 
In the North Briton, established in 
1762, the King was the object of per- 

tual contempt; the Ministry, the 
udges, every man of honour and 
eminence in the kingdom, were suc- 
cessively held up to the popular 
hatred. Wilkes at length became 
the object of private retribution, and 
brought two duels upon himself by 
his intolerable calumnies, with vari- 
ous personal insults by the injured ; 
but his popularity received an ac- 
cession from every fresh instance of 
either his crime or his punishment. 
He had been hitherto simply the 
partisan of the multitude, he was 
now the champion; what he had 
done was a pg: by what he had 
suffered ; and the brand of public 
justice was now the only instrument 
ss to place him at the summit 
of patriot supremacy. This was not 
long wanting. No man had laboured 
with a more evident determination 
to bring down the wrath of the laws 
on his own head. The pursuit was 
hourly of too much importance to 
his fame, and even to his finances, to 
be now remitted. He rapidly suc- 
ceeded in inviting at once a prose- 
cution by the Attorney-general, a 
dismissal from his regiment, an ex- 
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pulsion from one Parliament, and an 
address to the King for his prosecu- 
tion, from its successor; the whole 
closing with outlawry and exile. 

But the attachment of the multi- 
tude, proverbially fickle in all that 
belongs to the true servant of the 
country, can exhibit the most me- 
morable constancy, where its object 
is stigmatized by every offence 
that degrades the human character. 
Wilkes was found persevering, au- 
dacious, and violent. Such qualities 
saved him from being forgotten for 
a moment. On the dissolution of 
Parliament, he was summoned from 
France, where he had taken refuge 
from the laws, to be proposed as 
member for Middlesex. Horne now 
found himself, at last, in a position 
to snatch at least a fragment of that 
notoriety which had so long and so 
largely been monopolized by Wilkes. 
With all the consciousness that he 
had already been scorned and in- 
sulted, he applied himself to the 
service of the insulter with the most 
unbridled zeal, advanced or staked 
his credit for the expenses of the 
election, submitted to the more se- 
rious sacrifice of involving his cloth 
in electioneering transactions, and 
finally had the triumph, more dis- 
graceful still, of bringing at least 
to the doors of Parliament, as mem- 
ber for the great metropolitan 
county, a man stigmatized by the 
grossest imputations. 

But Wilkes enjoyed an unequivo- 
cal triumph alike in his success and 
in his defeat. He lived on public 
disturbance. In reviewing the events 
of those days, it has been conceived, 
that it would have been wiser to have 
despised this man, and suffered him 
to sink into oblivion, than to have 
lifted him into perpetual notice by 
public infliction. Yet it may also be 
conceived, that to overlook the of- 
fender, is to join with him in his 
offence ; that the vigour of justice is 
strongly connected with the vindica- 
tion of the laws; that men like 
Wilkes live in an element of public 
agitation ; and that with nature, in- 
terest, and necessity for his stimu- 
lants, his cultivation of the arts of 
public evil would be exhausted but 
with his life. 

The law now laid its grasp upon 
him. He wasarrested by a warrant 
from Lord Mansfield. He was de- 
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clared by the House of Commons 
“ unduly elected,” and a new writ 


was issued, February 3, 1769. His 
partisans again returned him. The 
election was again immediately de- 
clared void. He was elected a third, 
and even a fourth time. Irritated 
by this obstinacy, the Government at 
length found a new candidate, Lut- 
trel, (Lord Truham,) who undertook 
the hazardous task of resisting the 
popular frenzy. Through infinite 
personal obloquy, and some personal 
danger, Luttrel fought his way to the 
end of the poll, in which, however, 
he gained but 296 votes, while his 
antagonist had 1143. He was thrown 
out by the return of the Sheriffs, but 
received by the House; who re- 
solved, April 14, “that the election of 
John Wilkes was void, and that the 
Honourable Henry Lawes Luttrel 
ought to have been returned, and 
now was duly elected a knight of the 
shire for the county of Middlesex.” 
By this act of decision, Wilkes was 
excluded at last; but the populace 
were rendered more clamorous than 
ever. That the House of Commons 
should hesitate to receive, on the 
authority of the mob of Middlesex, 
an outlaw, a man whom that very 
House of Commons had addressed 
the King to punish as an offender 
against the common decencies of 
life, seemed, to the legislators of the 
streets, the most intolerable tyranny. 
But if the House could not be assail- 
ed, vengeance might fall upon its 
instruments. Luttrel instantly be- 
came an object of the most reckless 

opular fury. He was assailed in 
innumerable libels, attacked by ac- 
tual force, and at length placed in 
circumstances so personally peril- 
ous, that the Government appointed 
him to the staff in Ireland, apparently 
for the single purpose of withdraw- 
ing him from the ferocity of his po- 
litical enemies. This fury was car- 
ried so far, that Horne’s interference 
to rescue him, in one instance, from 
what seemed inevitable murder, was 
longiafter regarded as a species of 
tergiversation, an insincerity of elec- 
tion principle, a treason to party, 
which it cost him many an invete- 
rate speech and extravagant ac- 
tion to wipe away. But the new 
patriot had now gained his first 
point. He was from this moment 
in full occupation, Fiye succes- 
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sive elections gave a prolific pro- 
mise of bitterness, legal, political, 
and personal, sufficient to establish 
the least industrious trader in publi- 
city for life. Horne availed himself 
of his opportunity with the vigour 
of a mind, which felt, that on its exer- 
tion at this crisis, depended all its 
stock of future fame. A riot in St 
George’s Fields, which required the 
interference of the military, and in 
which blood was shed, naturally of- 
fered itself as a matchless topic for 
the ambition of this indefatigable 
thirster after popular honours. On 
the trial of Gillam, the magistrate, 
who had given the order to fire, 
Horne laboured with more than 
party enthusiasm ; public justice 
was too tame for his sense of wrong, 
the forms of law were too tardy for 
his sense of duty. He haunted mem- 
bers of Parliament for a pledge to 
bring the subject before the House; 
he hunted out witnesses; he ran 
from house to house in search of 
every document that could touch 
upon the question ; he kept the press 
in continual play ; he even exhibited 
himself in the personal service of a 
warrant on some of the presumed 
offenders. He failed in all points 
but the one for which all were at- 
tempted, notoriety. He was now 
publicly looked on as a kind of tra- 
velling counsel to every man who 
thought himself capable of being 
made an object of public commise- 
ration, a walking depositary of grie- 
vances; an advocate-general for all 
the empty querulousness, extrava- 
gant irritations, and unmeasured 
antipathies of the multitude. The 
Duke of Bedford had become unpo- 
pular by his alliance with the Graf- 
ton Ministry. To wound him was 
deemed a meritorious object. A party 
was raised against his influence in 


.the corporation of Bedford. This at 


Jeast was no national quarrel; no 
menace of the overthrow of public 
ns no overstretching of the pri- 
vileges of Parliament. With this 
dispute, Horne could have no more 
cause of personal interference than 
with the politics of Abyssinia. Yet 
into this he plunged headlong, talked, 
wrote, and bustled, with the restless- 
ness of a patriot struggling to avert 
the last hours of his country; and 
finally, by his labours, reaped the 
preeminent distinction of being elect 
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ed, by seventeen votes to eleven, 
one of the burgesses of the town of 
Bedford ! 

A still more singular evidence of 
this gratuitous love of being always 
before the public eye, was shortly 
to be given, in the attack on the 
Right Hon. George Onslow. This 

entleman, who, when in opposition, 
had taken on him the common bur- 
den of party, and supported Wilkes, 
was now an official under the Graf- 
ton Ministry. Any defection from 
the supporters of the “ Great Pa- 
triot,’ was an irredeemable offence 
to the little; and Horne took the first 
opportunity of a public meeting of 
the freeholders of Surrey, for which 
county Mr Onslow was one of the 
members, to attack him in the most 
direct terms, “ as a man incapable 
of keeping his word.’ But this at- 
tack, which had at least the virtue 
of openness, was followed by an 
anonymous accusation, which, if it 
could have been sustained, must ex- 
tinguish the adversary as a public 
apes A letter appeared in the Pub- 
ic Advertiser, charging Mr Onslow, 
as one of the Lords of the Treasury, 
with the sale of a government office in 
the Colonies, for a thousand pounds, 
to be paid into the hands of a wo- 
man of profligate character. The 
letter further stated, that the trans- 
action having come to the ears of 
Lord Hillsborough, then one of the 
Secretaries of State, that noble lord 
had insisted on the dismissal of the 
seller. 

To this charge, Onslow immediate- 
ly gave the most direct and indignant 
denial in the same paper, demanding 
the name of the author, on a threat 
of prosecution of the printer. As 
substantiating his denial, he gave at 
the same time a letter from the per- 
son by whom the thousand pounds 
had been paid, (for so far the trans- 
action was founded, ) begging of him, 
as a — officer, to ascertain for 
her whether she had not been duped, 
as she now fairly enough suspected, 
by some swindler, assuming the au- 
thority of the Treasury. Those letters 
speedily produced an answer, which 
was only a still more bitter repeti- 
tion of the charge. The printer, 





Woodfall, was now applied to for 
the writer’s name. His reply was 
“ The Rev. Mr Horne; and he has 
authorized me to tell you so.” On- 
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slow immediately took his action 
boldly by a civil suit, in which the 
merits of the charge must be tho- 
roughly sifted, and the verdict turn, 
not simply upon the injuriousness 
of the libel, but upon the falsehood. 
His damages were laid at L.10,000. 
The trial took place at Kingston, 
April 6, 1770, before the celebrated 
Blackstone. But here the defend- 
ant’s counsel availed himself of a 
technical difficulty, a difference in 
the single word “ Esq.,” between the 
printed letter and what the printer 
declared to have been the wording 
of the original. This original, how- 
ever, was no longer capable of bein 
—- it having been destroyed. 
he judge considered, that “ as the 
declaration had been on the tenor, 
and not on the purport, the change 
of a single word was fatal.” The 
plaintiff was nonsuited accordingly. 
But Onslow, though repelled by this 
legal artifice, was determined to per- 
severe until his vindication was com- 
lete. The King’s Bench was moved 
or a new trial, on the ground of 
** misdirection on the part of the 
judge.” It was granted, and the 
cause was set down for hearing at 
the next Surrey Assizes. On this 
occasion Lord Mansfield was the 
judge. The “ defamatory words” 
spoken before the freeholders, against 
one of their representatives, “ were 
added to the counts.” The judge 
strongly charged the jury on the 
“scandal of the libel,” and a ver- 
dict was returned of four hundred 
pounds damages. But Horne was 
not yet weary of the struggle. He 
had even found a new temptation for 
its continuance. He openly avowed 
his hostility to the judge. He felt 
that he had now the hope of en- 
tangling himself with an antago- 
nist altogether of a higher class; 
a great Ministerial leader, instead of 
a subordinate official; a man of 
rank, of talent, and character—elo- 
quence, and knowledge—which had 
naturally placed him at the head of 
professional eminence, and as natu- 
rally congregated round him all the 
bitterness of disappointed rivalry, 
all the malice of conscious inferiority, 
and all the vulgar national jealousy 
which could see nothing in this cele- 
brated ——_ e, but that he was 
a Scotchman. To shed the stain of 
a single misconception in point of 
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law on Lord Mansfield’s ermine, 
was worth any effort. This fretful 


litigation was continued. In No- 
vember of the same year, a rule was 
moved for, in the Common Pleas, to 
shew cause why the verdict should 
not be set aside, on the grounds of 
“ misdirection of the judge.” The 
case was argued by Sergeant Glynn 
before the twelve judges. ‘The 
judgment was adjourned till the next 
term, and on April 17, 1771, the 
judges declared in favour of the de- 
fendant, thus setting aside the ver- 
dict. Such is the “ glorious uncer- 
tainty” of the law. 

Onslow’s character was vindicated 
by the obvious dread of his accuser 
to meet him fairly on the merits of 
the charge ; secondly, by the charge 
of Lord Mansfield and the verdict 
of the jury; and thirdly, by the tes- 
timony of Lords Hillsborough, and 
Pownall, Secretary to the Board of 
Trade, both of whom disclaimed all 
idea of his —— had any share in 
the traffic alleged. But still, Horne 
was not satisfied. At the next elec- 
tion he brought a new candidate, 
the Hon. W. Norton, afterwards 
Lord Grantley, into the field. Horne 
was an unsparing canvasser. The 
new candidate was a man of con- 
nexion and influence, and Onslow 
was finally forced to give way. It 
is painful to the natural love of jus- 
tice to see political virulence and 
personal venom indulged with even 
atemporary triumph. But such is 
the history. Onslow’s expenditure 
in the just vindication of his charac- 
ter, amounted to not less than fifteen 
hundred pounds. Horne’s expen- 
diture to extinguish it, was not above 
two hundred. But Onslow was not 
ruined; and the demagogue was de- 
prived of the keenest portion of his 
triumph after all. 

Those were disturbed times, but 
their disturbance only shews the 

ower of evil which may exist in 
individuals. 

No period of English history had 
presented a fairer picture of national 
gue fortune, than the twenty years 

rom the accession of the King in 
1760. With all the external and in- 
ternal relations of the Empire in the 
highest state of security,—British 
commerce spreading through every 
region of the globe,—general plentyin 
the country,—the population increa- 
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sing,—immense fortunes constantly . 
starting up,—all the sinews of public 
strength in full and healthy exercise, 
—fame, opulence, and independence, 
the characteristics of the land,—Eng- 
land displayed a combination of na- 
tional prosperity unexampled in even 
the happier periods of her history. 
Yet, if we turn from the authority of 
facts to the representations of po- 
pular oratory; from the truths that 
meet every man in the visible state 
of things, to the sworn opinions of 
party; from the actual conduct of 
Government, to its libels in the lips 
of tavern legislation, we must look 
upon England as treading on the 
verge of remediless ruin ; liber 
ties broken down into a helpless state 
of degradation, that made it scarcely 
worth a patriot’s labour, if not utter- 
ly beyond his hope, to restore them: 
her laws but the formality of cor- 
ruption, her government but the 
mingled abomination of a pension 
list, a sinecure, and a tyranny: her 
King but the alternate jest and dread 
of the Cabinet; the slave of a secret 
influence, and yet the headlong ori- 
ginator of measures, which he forced 
on a council of poltroons: the Empire 
bankrupt in commerce and constitu- 
tion, prostrated by a traitorous Mi- 
nistry to the contempt of all nations, 
and with only strength enough re- 
maining to lift up her hands, fettered 
as they were, in deprecation of the 
lash of the oppressor. Yet the mul- 
titude actually believed those absur- 
dities, or acted as if they believed 
them. It was to no purpose that their 
falsehood was shewn by the simplest 
evidence of facts; that the malice 
and monstrous nature of the fiction 
was clearly shewn; that men of ta- 
lents and honour pointed to the no- 
torious habits of the disturbers ; and, 
while they hung them on the highest 
gibbet of public infamy, and shewed 
their whole base anatomy stripped 
by the hand of public justice, for the 
purposes of public example, demand- 
ed if such were to be the chosen 
authorities of the nation ? Character 
was out of the question; the power 
of alluring the populace by the tale 
of their undoing, and by the maledic- 
tions showered upon the high-born 
and high- placed conspirators in this 
imaginary league of ruin, atoned for 
all loss of character in the tellers of 
the tale. If Wilkes had been steeped 
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in the blackest stream of personal 
infamy, this shower would have whi- 
tened him into the most unequivocal 
candidness of patriotism. He had 
attained a rank which the populace 
would not suffer any evidence to de- 
grade. The man who was not ready 
to give up the evidence of his senses 
on this subject, was voted an enemy 
to his country. 

Yet it is difficult to discharge Go- 
vernment of a dangerous supineness 
at this period. The individual may 
live down calumny; a Government 
must strike itdown. Ithas not time 
to await the tardy arrival of popular 
moderation. The country may be 
destroyed, while its.defenders are 
lingering for the natural process of 
public remorse. The Ministry ought 
to have grasped the faction at once. 
They ought to have crushed the ser- 
pent before it rose to that size and 
strength, which had nearly involved 
every thing dear to the nation in its 
folds. The arts of the popular leaders 
laid the foundations of a sullen and 
desperate aversion to order. The 
most absurd extravagances, all that 
was imaginary in the declamation 
of the mob orators, soon became 
real by the adoption of their coun- 
sels. The tavern bitterness flowed 
into the streets, and the streets gave 
it form in the shape of open con- 
tests with the King’s authority. The 
wordy taunts against the administra- 
tion of justice, which cost the taunters 
but a tavern toast, were put in action 
by the populace in a general defiance 
of the laws; and the contemptuous 

redictions of the general dismem- 
Cosinent of the Empire, were eagerly 
borrowed by the Colonies as a model 
for that totally unjustifiable quick- 
ness of quarrel, and lawless and gra- 
tuitous revolt, which arrayed Ame- 
rica in arms against the most lenient, 
generous, and honourable Govern- 
ment of the globe. 

This be on the head of faction. 
Whatever suffering, tumults, and 
bloodshed, stained the annals of the 
reign for twenty years, was its work. 
It is idle to say, that without public 
causes to sustain the disturber, we 
can do nothing. We demand those 
causes in the present instance; we 
deny that any existed but in its own 
furious and guilty cravings for over- 
throw. Nothing is more false, than 
the conception that public evils are 
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independent of individual excite- 
ment. The history of every period 
of public calamity in Europe points 
out some actual leader of the evil, 
some profligate originator of the dis- 
content which afterwards spread suf- 
fering through the community, some 
culprit gatherer of the materials of 

ublic mischief, and some notorious 
inoculator of political pestilence. 
Thus the cry of measures, and not 
men, has in all periods been justly de- 
nounced as a folly or a subterfuge, 
the voice of infatuation or of hypo- 
crisy. In all instances, the Man is 
the object either to be sustained, or 
to be stricken. Even the French Re- 
volution, forced into sudden light, as 
it seemed to be, by the uproused re- 
sentments of a whole people, would 
never have been conceived, if a 
Voltaire had been crushed in his 
first blasphemies against God and 
man; nor ever have matured its 

uilt to the overthrow of the Legis- 
ature and the King, if the hand of 
justice had grasped Mirabeau in his 
first licentious assaults on morals, 
and public subordination; nor ever 
have covered itself with blood that 
no time can wash away, if Robes- 
pierre had been hanged for his first 
murder. But the maxim is equally 
unquestionable on the other hand, 
that the salvation of a country may 
depend on individual character. The 
whole course of human experience, 
ancient as well as modern, shews, 
that in all the great trials of states, 
the crisis has chiefly turned upon the 
efforts of an individual. Even the 
formation of public character, broad 
as its institute may seem, and appa- 
rently spreading beyond the oppor- 
tunities and talents of any single 
mind, has often been as distinctly 
moulded by that single mind, as if it 
had been an image of clay shaped by 
his hand. 

In what a crowd of instances have 
we seen the energy of one man shoot 
life into millions ; the intrepidity of a 
solitary hero rekindle the broken 
courage of a nation; the words of 
some god of eloquence spread like 
sunlight over the chillness and de- 
jection of his country! The wisdom, 
virtue, suffering, intellect of the man, 
diffused strength through the count- 
less multitude, like the power of ve- 
getation through the desert, till all 
was living and productive, And this 
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view of things is confirmed by its 
suitableness to the obvious design 
of Providence in society. For what 

urpose has society been formed, 
But for the formation of individual 
character ; for the increased vigour, 
resource, and elevation of the men- 
tal and moral nature of the man? 
The purpose of empires, and all 
other great apgregates of mankind ; 
the whole ultimate object of Go- 
vernment, in all its shapes of public 
subordination and national rule; the 
whole vast and complicated machi- 
nery by which the frame of nations 
is sustained, is simply for the pur- 
pose of purifying the intellectual, 
physical, and religious standard of 
the species; of heightening the ele- 
vation of man, as an accountable 
being ; as training the individual for 
the virtues, duties, and trusts of an 
endless progress in a more illustrious 
state of existence. And the concep- 
tion is as strongly stimulating and 
cheering to all the nobler parts of 
our nature, as the contrary is en- 
feebling, indolent, and humbling. If 
the individual is persuaded that no- 
thing can be done, till it is done by 
all, nothing will ever be done. But 
where he feels, that at least the future 
possibility may exist of achieving 
public good by his single effort ; 
where he has possessed himself of 
the persuasion, that in the perilous 
days of his country, even he may be 
summoned from his obscurity, not 
for the vain indulgence of passion, 
avarice, or love of display, but to be 
made the instrument of some great 
public act of preservation, to illus- 
trate some high moral by his forti- 
tude under unjust suffering, or to 
marshal the scattered spirits of the 
Empire by his triumphant ability 
and stainless virtue; there is no 
rank of resolute excellence which 
such a man may not attain. The very 
feeling may turn poverty, obscurity, 
and difficulty, into a school, not 
merely of the most philosophic con- 
tentment, but of the noblest and 
most determined vigour. Every hour 
may be but an exercise of those 
qualities which, if opportunity should 
yet demand them, may yet shine 
forth in the broadest scale of public 
restoration. All the great things of 
the world have been | se by a noble 
and wise enthusiasm. But enthu- 
siasm, in its noblest sense, is only 
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the strong and wise conviction of the 
individual mind, that it possesses the 
power to achieve or to deserve. 

If such is the law of good, such, 
too, must be the law of evil. There 
must be a parent guilt, without which 
the evil would never have come to 
the birth ; and it is the first duty of 
every Government that deprecates 
revolution, to waste neither its time 
nor its force in general speculations 
on opinion, but to fix on the revolu- 
tionist at once, to bar up his path 
without delay, and deciding that 
there is centred the public danger, 
extinguish it, by the most direct 
punishment of the criminal within 
the power of the law. The feeble tam- 
pering of the Grafton Cabinet with 
the offences of Wilkes, or rather 
the virtual impunity which suffered 
him for years to insult the Govern- 
ment, was the source of a series of 
discontents and disaffections not ex- 
hausted at this hour. The moral still 
exists, and the necessity is as strong 
as ever. 

Wilkes, his injuries, rights, and 
even his virtues! continued to be the 
paramount theme. Every fresh de- 
gradation only endeared him to po- 
pularity ; the darker his personal ex- 
cesses became, the brighter he shone 
in the eyes of partisanship ; his rejec- 
tion from Parliament was invaluable 
as a topic of civic eloquence; his 
bankruptcy was a merit, his flight a 
proof of honour, until common halls, 
aggregate meetings, and superb ban- 
quets, rung with the panegyric of 
the man and the wrongs of the mar- 
tyr. Ata meeting held in the Mile- 
End assembly rooms, Horne, as the 
full pledge of his patriotic conviction 
that liberty of speech was totally fet- 
tered, extinguished, annihilated, in 
this Jand of slaves, moved and car- 
ried the following Address to the 
King :— 

“Your Majesty’s servants have 
attacked our liberties in the most vi- 
tal part; they have torn away the 
very heartstrings of the Constitution; 
and have made those very men the in- 
struments of our destruction, whom 
the laws have appointed as the im- 
mediate guardians of our freedom.” 
Then followed a sop to Opposition. 
‘* Yet, although we feel the utmost 
indignation against the factious! the 
honest defenders of our rights and 
constitution will ever claim our 
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praise. But that the liberties of the 

eople have been most grossly vio- 
lated by the corrupt influence of 
Ministers since the days of Sir Ro- 
bert Walpole, is too notorious to 
require either illustration or com- 
ment.” Such was the declared ruin 
of English freedom sixty years ago! 

One perpetual and glaring source 
of popular folly is popular vanity— 
the desire of the low to force them- 
selves into petty consequence—the 
love of the mean for meagre op- 
portunities of appearing in contact 
with persons above them—and the 

neral gratification of vulgar minds 
in insulting the rank, birth, and edu- 
cation, which are beyond their reach. 
Petitions now flowed in upon the 
monarch from every nameless name, 
to cashier his Cabinet, remodel his 

rinciples, and, above all, to dissolve 

is Parliament,—that Parliament 
which had been guilty of the unpar- 
donable crime of refusing to take the 
purity and statesmanship of Wilkes, 
in aid of its councils. The London 
corporation at last joined the general 
chase of fame, and a “ humble ad- 
dress, remonstrance, and petition” 
was presented by the Lord Mayor 
and Sheriff, which was received by 
his Majesty with the displeasure due 
to its vulgar and unprovoked inso- 
lence. This address had the hardihood 
to state, “ that under the same secret 
and malign influence, which, through 
every successive administration, had 
defeated every good, and suggested 
every bad intention, the majority of 
the House of Commons had deprived 
the people of their dearest rights. 
They had done a deed more ruinous 
in its consequences, than the levying 
of ship-money by Charles the First, 
or the dispensing power assumed by 
James the Second! a deed which 
must vitiate all the future proceedings 
of Parliament ; for the acts of the 
Legislature itself can no more be 
valid without a legal House of Com- 
mons, than without a legal Prince on 
the throne.” 

Thus, after having declared that 
the King merited the fate of Charles 
or James, and plated exile or the 
scaffold before his view, the address 

ronounced sentence upon the Par- 
iament. The whole Legislative and 
Executive being thus summarily ex- 
tinguished—Lords and Commons be- 
ing beheaded or banished—the regu- 
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lation of affairs advantageously would 
devolve upon the wisdom of the Lord 
Mayor and Aldermen. Shall we be 
surprised that the monarch returned 
the reproof, that their presumptuous 
and foolish paper was “ disrespectful 
to himself, injurious to his Parlia- 
ment, and irreconcilable with the 
principles of the Constitution?” An 
address, presented in a few days after 
by both Houses of Parliament, re- 
peated the royal sentiment, charac- 
terising the civic representations as 
“ the insidious suggestions of ill-de- 
signing men, who were in reality un- 
dermining the public liberty, under 
the specious pretence of zeal for its 
preservation.” 

Horne was, as usual, in full em- 
ployment during the progress of this 
transaction. He was said to have 
drawn up the address (from which 
but an extract of its long and turbu- 
lent declamation has been given); 
but he was more unequivocally oc- 
cupied in despatching accounts of its 
reception to the public papers, in one 
of which, after stating some sup- 
ages mark of contempt exhibited 

y his Majesty to the deputation, he 
added the line—“ Nero fiddled while 
Rome was burning.” For this libel- 
lous allusion a prosecution was com- 
menced in the King’s Bench, but sud- 
denly and unaccountably dropped. 
The Ministry had not yet learned 
that the “ Man of the People” is be- 
yond all appeals to his sense of gra- 
titude, that lenity with him is but 
another name for weakness, and that 
the only true access to his heart is 
through his fears. 

Beckford’s famous address follow- 
ed. Its narrative is worth a slight 
detail ; if it were only for the purpose 
of —— a pompous tool of the 
weight of his illegitimate renown— 
of stripping off the lion’s skin—of 
ungilding the monument raised to 
civic insolence by civic absurdity. 

On the 23d of May, in the same 
year, so perseveringly did ey fol- 
low up its attacks, a second deputa- 
tion, headed by the Lord Mayor, at- 
tended at St James’s, to remonstrate 
with his Majesty on the tenor of his 
former answer, which they declared 
to be, along with the general acts of 
Government, “ against the clearest 
principles of the Constitution, and 
the result of the insidious attempts 
of evil counsellors to perplex, con- 
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found, and shake” the rights of the 
people. The address concluded with 
a renewed demand for the dissolu- 
tion of Parliament, and the removal 
of Ministers. The King’s reply was 
firm and dignified. “ He should have 
been wanting to the public, as well 
as to himself, if he had not expressed 
his dissatisfaction at the late address. 
His sentiments on that subject con- 
tinued the same; and he should ill 
deserve to be considered as the Fa- 
ther of his People, if he should suffer 
himself to make such a use of his 
prerogative, as he could not but 
think inconsistent with the interest, 
and dangerous to the constitution of 
the kingdom.” 

As it was of course anticipated 
that a deputation which approached 
with insults would be sent back with 
disgrace, a further and extraordinary 
insult was prepared already in the 
shape of a reply. In the midst of 
the Court, Beckford, instead of with- 
drawing, with the usual etiquette of 
respect to his Sovereign, approached 
the King, and, to the universal asto- 
nishment and indignation, delivered 
the following Jacobin harangue :— 

“ Most gracious Sovereign,—Will 
your Majesty be pleased so far to 
condescend, as to permit the Mayor 
of your loyal City of London, to de- 
clare in your royal presence, in be- 
half of his fellow-citizens, how much 
the bare apprehension of your Ma- 
jesty’s displeasure would at all 
times affect their minds. The de- 
claration of that displeasure has al- 
ready filled them with inexpressible 
anxiety and with the deepest afflic- 
tion. 

“Permit me to assure your Ma- 
jesty, that your Majesty has not, in 
all your dominions, any subjects 
more faithful, more dutiful, or more 
ready to sacrifice their lives and for- 
tunes in the maintenance of the true 
honour and dignity of your Crown. 
We do, therefore, with the greatest 
humility and submission, most ear- 
nestly supplicate your Majesty, 
that you will not dismiss us from 
your presence, without expressing 
a more favourable opinion of your 
faithful citizens, and without some 
comfort, at least some prospect of 
redress.” Thus far the affectation 
of loyalty went, the gist of this hy- 
pocritical civility being simply a re- 
quest that his Majesty would swal- 
low his own words. But the more 
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daring insult lay behind. “ Permit 
me, Sire,” added the civic censor, 


“to observe, that whoever has al- 
ready dared, or shall hereafter en- 
deavour, by false insinuations and 
suggestions, to alienate your Ma- 
jesty’s affections from your loyal 
subjects in general, and from the 
City of London in particular, is an 
enemy to your Majesty’s person and 
family, a violator of the public peace, 
and a betrayer of our happy consti- 
tution, as it was established at the 
glorious Revolution.” 

Beckford was instantly lifted up 
by the Common Council wonder into 
a hero. The Corporation had found 
one among them who could recite an 
arrogant paper to the King,and every 
man of the whole conflux of ignorance 
and assumption felt himself elevated 
accordingly. But Horne felt no incli- 
nation to keep any secret which de- 
prived him of the most trifling tri- 
bute to his vanity. Beckford, inthe full 
triumph of having uttered an impu- 
dent reply on the impulse of the mo- 
ment, had suddenly passed away 
from faction and the world together. 
He died, luckily for such popularity 
as is to be gained by such arts, be- 
fore the exultation of the crowd had 
time to grow sober. In that deli- 
rium a monument had been voted to 
him by the Corporation, and on that 
monument, a memorial alike of bad 
feeling and barbarous taste, still 
stands the effigy of this puppet lec- 
turer of kings, with the “ Reply” 
engraven on the stone. But the 
authorship was not long left to deco- 
rate the alderman’s memory. Horne 
was determined that no civic jay 
should be plumed with any feathers 
which he could claim. He declared 
himself as the writer, and often pathe- 
tically lamented the ill fortune, or 
applauded the self-denial, by which 
“ he who had obtained a statue for 
another, had sought none for him- 
self.” 

But a still more hazardous spirit 
of faction was yet to be displayed. 
The value of the maxim, that “the 
beginnings of popular strife are as 
“ the lettings out of water,” old as it 
is, never found a stronger illustra- 
tion, than in the times which were 
now come. The ill-judged impunity 
that had suffered a handful of de- 
magogues to go on from year to 

ear, exaggerating every trivial pub- 
¢ pressure, inflaming every slight 
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discontent, énvenomin a 
offence, ‘and ‘giving shape‘ to every 
imaginaty evil, was now beginning 
te reap its retribution in a series of 
deapous designs, upon all that con- 
stituted the honour and strength of 
England. Wilkes had hitherto been 
simply a struggler for place, Horne 
a struggler for notoriety; both ex- 
cluded from the pursuit of an ho- 
nourable ambition, both had ed 
at their vulgar objects by a vulgar 
celebrity. But the ground was at 
length sinking under their feet. Nei- 
ther had been able to force the Minis- 
try even to notice them, farther than 
by penalties sufficient to vex, but too 
feeble to restrain. Still they pos- 
sibly had some conception that they 
actually influenced something above 
the politicians of the streets, that 
their wisdom was not confined to 
the echoes of Guildhall, nor their 
power toatoast in a tavern. A sud- 
den change in the Ministry at last 
opened their eyes. To their utter 
astonishment they found that the 
Grafton administration was broken 
into fragments, without a blow from 
their weapons, and a new Cabinet 
raised on its ruins, without an appeal 
to their influence. The Rocking- 
ham and Shelburne parties had been 
successively panegyrized by them, 
under the palpable impression, that 
the King must choose either; and 
that under the wing of either their 
needy patriotism might alike profit- 
ably repair its ruffled feathers. But, 
to their measureless wonder, a Minis- 
try started up before their eyes, un- 
connectedwith either party, supreme- 
ly contemptuous of the clamour of 
the tribunes of Brentford,and eer | 
for its office only to the Throne, an 
for its popularity only to its vigorous 
government of the Empire. The 
North Ministry was formed, and the 
demagogues found that their hope of 
making or unmaking Ministers by 
the old tactique was at an end. 

A new expedient was therefore 
necessary, and it was adopted. 
France has long assumed the merit 
of invention ‘in all things’ good or 
evil. The clabs' which ‘overthrew 
first her Monarchy and then’ her 'Re- 
public, were unquestionably 4 dis- 
play: of the spirit of ruin’on the Tar- 
gest scale yet witnessed’ by ‘the 
world. Yet the invention was not 
French, » but):British: The’ fifteen 
hundred clubs of France which gave 
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the law to King, Church, and People, 
may Tepose for their fame with pos- 
terity on the vastness of their evil, and 
the absurdity of ‘their pretexts; on 
the ferocious dexterity of their mas- 
sacres, and the contemptible impo- 
tence with which they finally yielded 
up the fruits of their triumph; on 
their having scaled, with a giant’s 
step, the heights of atheism, rebel- 
lion, and regicide, and then laid 
down their necks under the heel of 
a military Usurper. But their model 
was fabricated in the metropolis of 
England. In 1770, the “ Society for 
supporting the Bill of Rights” was 
formed at the London Tavern, reck- 
oning among its members the Rey. 
John Horne, Sergeant Glynn, whom 
the mob had brought in as member 
for Middlesex; Sir Francis Blake 
Delaval, Aldermen Sawbridge and 
Oliver, members for London; and 
Wilkes, now an alderman; and the 
character of the club may be esti- 
mated from the paper in which they 
announced themselves, and which, 
among a list of resolutions, hinging 
on the ever-popular topic of Parlia- 
mentary corruption, and Ministerial 
tyranny, contained the following out- 
line of their labours:— ~*~ 

“ You shall consent to no supplies 
without a previous redress of grie- 
vances. 

“You shall endeavour to restore 
Annual Parliaments. 

“ You shall promote a pension and 
place bill, enacting, that any member 
who receives a place, pension, con- 
tract, lottery ticket, or any other emo- 
lument whatsoever from the Crown; 
or enjoys profit from any such place, 
pension, &c., shall not only vacate 
his seat, but be absolutely ineligible 
during his continuance under such 
undue influence. 

* You shall impeach the Ministers 
who advised the violation of the 
rights of the freeholders in the Mid- 
dlesex election, and the military mur- 
ders in St George’s Fields. 

“You shall make strict enquiry 
into the conduct of Judges, touching 
juries. 

“You shall attend to the grievances 
of our fellow-subjects in Ireland; and 
second the complaints whith’ they 
may bring to the Throne. ’ 

* You! shall endeavour to restore 
to America ‘the essential rights of 
taxation, by representatives of their 
own free election, repealing the acts 
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passed in violation of that right since 
the year 1763; and the universal ex- 
cise, so notoriously incompatible 
with every principle of British li- 
berty, which has been lately substi- 
tuted in the Colonies, for the laws 
of customs.” 

Thus a junta of tavern legislators 
were at once to provide for the State, 
to bring Ministers to the scaffold, if 
they could, for high crimes and mis- 
demeanours to their august tribunal, 
and to undertake the patronage of 
every clamour from Ireland, Ameri- 
ca, or the world’s end. But ridicu- 
lous as this assumption of empire 
was, it had its effects in increasing 
the public tendency to set the laws 
at defiance. Every newspaper which 
had forced the tardy justice of Go- 
vernment to take steps against its 
proprietors, was sustained by the 
pauegyrics and the pecuniary assist- 
ance of the club, and of course dis- 
played its merits by farther aggres- 
sion. But a crisis was coming, which 
was to try the club itself. Money 
is the grand touchstone of men, and 
even of patriots. The fund which 
had maguanimously undertaken the 
protection of the rights of human 
kind, began rapidly to slide into less 
exalted occupations, and a large share 
of its resources was suddenly found 
to be devoted to the compounding 
of Wilkes’s personal debts! This 
exposition naturally excited some 
surprise among the subscribers ; 
murmurs rose; still it was on the 
point, of being followed by another 
of even a more patriotic nature, the 
arma of a — annuity for 

Vilkes, which would have indulged 
him with the luxuries so highly de- 
served by his long career of public 
and private virtue. The club of 
shield-bearers, the advanced guard 
of freedom all round the world, the 
Sacred band of rights and wrongs, the 
terror of Cabinets, and the cashierers 
of Kings, was on the point of being 
metamorphosed into a threadbare 
committee of almsgathering, to enable 
Mr Wilkes to live at the expeuse of 
the public. The burlesque was too 
~« for the gravity Hi a wn de- 

iberative shopkeepe,of- Brentford. 
The impoliey of appea ing to the pa- 
triotism of the hedges and highways 
for any thing beyond cheap uproar 
and gratuitous indignation against 
all Ministers, past, present, and fu- 
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ture, was felt in every fibre of party. 
Horne thought that his hour to strike 
was come. He had served Wilkes 
too humbly not to hate him; he had 
known him too confidentially for re- 
spect; and he now contemplated the 
fall of his fame too glowingly to suf- 
fer him to forget that party knows 
neither fidelity nor friendship. He 
instantly broke off his old connex- 
ions, abandoned the club, denounced 
it as an Aldermanic tool, formed a 
new club, with a new name, “ The 
Constitutional Society,” from which 
all who bore the Shibboleth of Wilkes 
were fiercely shut out; and, as the 
whole operation would be thrown 
away without publicity, this grand . 
revolution, this demolition of the 
dynasty of Wilkes, and erection of 
the empire of purity, protestation, 
and Horne, on its ruins, was pro- 
claimed to all mankind in a furious 
newspaper correspondence. 

The progress of this high proceed- 
ing furnished the talkers, the laugh- 
ers, and the scorners, with perpetual 
occupation for six months. The 
whole would deserve the most mi- 
nute detail of contemptuous history, 
for the whole was an exposure of 
character invaluable to the despiser 
of ostentatious virtue, and hypocri- 
tical zeal for the public cause. The 
first blow was given by a letter in the 
“Public Advertiser” of October the 
31st, scoffing at Wilkes’s presidency 
ofa meeting of the Westminster mob, 
assembled, in the line of their duty, 
simply for the impeachment of the 
Prime Minister! To be laughed at 
in the performance of an office so 
legitimate, and so appropriate to the 
wisdom of five thousand cobblers and 
tailors, must have been galling to the 
natural pride of the distinguished 
functionary in the chair; but to feel 
that the blow was aimed by one who 
had hitherto distinguished himself 
only by an inflexible determination 
not to be cast off, at once the most 
menial of friends and the most friend- 
ly of menials, was the envenomed 

oint of the injury. Wilkes instant- 
y launched an indignant letter at the 
head of the writer, with the motto 
from CauRCcHILL— 

* Ah me! what mighty perils wait 

The man who meddles with a State, 

Whether to strengthen or oppose, 

False are his friends,and firm his foes.” 


The motto ~ meant for Horne; 
R 
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who, immediately after, was set upon 
by two of Wilkes’s Stirri, under the 
appropriate names of “Scourge,” and 
“ Cat-o’-nine-tails,” and denounced 
as the assailant of the “ Man of the 
People.” 

Horne had now obtained probably 


all that his soul thirsted for, an op-. 


portunity of appearing in the columns 
of a public priat. He lost no time, 
availed himself copiously of his 
opportunity, gathered his whole 
store of wrath, and launched a letter 
of the density of a pamphlet, upon 
the formidable antagonist, who, how- 
ever, had already trampled him un- 
der his feet. It may throw some 
light on the dignity of both comba- 
tants, to give the charges which Horne 
admits to have been made against 
himself. 

“ The Westminster business I 
shall reserve for my future letter, 
because it is one of the pretended 
causes of difference. The other 
charges I think are—1. That I sub- 
scribed to the Society of the Bill of 
Rights, but never paid one shilling. 


2, That I have received amazing - 


sums for Mr Sergeant Glynn’s elec- 
tion; ten guineas each, from most of 
his friends. 3. That I have received 
subscriptions for the Widow B.’s ap- 

I, 4. That I have received sué- 
seriptions for Gilman’s trial. 5. That 
I have received subscriptions for the 
affair of the weavers in Spittal- 
fields. 

“Those five charges I understand 
to be of a public nature. After 
which there is a charge upon me of 
a private fraud, in a story about Mr 
Foote’s pamphlet and Messrs Davis 
the booksellers.” 

Such were the subjects that private- 
ly engrossed the minds of those mo- 

els of public principle ; such were 
the consultations of their closets, 
while in common halls and news- 
papers they held forth as the grand 
correctors of imperial abuses, the 
impregnable defenders of national 
rights, the perfection of patriot ge- 
nius, disdainful of all lower concerns 
than the overthrow of royal oppres- 
sion, the revival of constitutions, and 
the general elevation of the human 
mind into the loftiest stature of in- 
dependence. Yet, in what does this 
correspondence differ from the de- 
velopements that might be expected 
in the breaking up of a low gaming- 
house, charges and ré¢riminations of 
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the meanest artifice, the most con- 
temptible motives, the most restless 
and degrading corruption ? It is no- 
thing to the purpose, that Horne un- 
dertook to defend himself from those 
attacks, or even that he declared 
Wilkes to have been actuated by the 
direct spirit of falsehood, What 
must have been the condition of the 
intercourse that could give even the 
shadow of an existence to such 
charges ? What must have been the 
consciousness of either party, when 
the character of the one could render 
such charges probable, or the other 
be compelled to a long, circuitous, 
and intricate defence fur the purpose 
of saving himself from universal 
scorn? Nothing can be more evident 
than that under the surface of their 
public achievements there was a vast 
quantity of pecuniary transaction; 
that however rough or rapid the cur- 
rent of their patriotism flowed, there 
was asolid deposit of mere worldly 
matter below, which stirred not, 
which received continual augmenta- 
tions, and which, however unsus- 
pected by the fools who thought 
that every patriot was born with 
a contempt for meauer things than 
regicide, was deeply known, and 
keenly looked to by the chosen 
few. At length the secrets of the 

rison-house had come to light, aud 

lorne now admitted that he had 
often privately charged Wilkes with 
converting the club into an instru- 
ment of supplying himself with “laced 
liveries and French valets, with cla- 
ret and coaches.” He had even ven- 
tured the length of suggesting that 
the L.4000 verdict which an influen- 
ced jury had given against Lord 
Halifax, should be applied to the pay- 
ment of his debts. But this advice 
was only one among a thousand in- 
stances of his ignorance of human 
nature. It does not appear that a 
single shilling of the sum ever light- 
ened the obligations of the represent- 
ative of Middlesex to the credulity of 
the people. 

But if Wilkes’s purse was imprac- 
ticable, his pen was ready, He burl- 
ed a weight of attack on his late 
friend, which neither truth nor skill 
could resist, and with a single crush 
extinguished his popularity. Horne 
resisted with all the pugnacity of his 
nature ; he harangued, wrote, pro- 
tested, besought, subscribed, can- 
vassed, and all in vain. His antago- 
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nist was now geass hit ‘to’ pow- 


der. ‘Tt Was in vain that Horie pa- 
thetically pléaded his services as "ih 
agitator. “1 hayé,’ exclaimed he, 
“regularly and indefatigably been 
the drudge of almost every popular 
election, prosecution, and public 
business. For three years past, my 
time has been entirely, and my in- 
come almost wholly, applied to pub- 
li¢ measures.” But the public were 
hard-hearted. No tears were shed 
for the agouies of an overworked 
patriot. Tiie partisans of Wilkes 
were furiously indignant at the re- 
volt of one whom they ranked among 
the meanest of his followers; a bus- 
tling parson, a subsidiary in a black 
coat! The sounder portion of the 
community were amused by seeing 
two men, for whom they had an equal 
scorn, stripping each other naked to 
the world, lavi shing mutual reproach, 
and instead of floating side by side 
on the popular stream, ludicrously 
struggling to sink each other into the 
inost “‘iniry de hie of ignominy. The 
quarrel left Horne all but undone; 
he was on the verge of despair. 
outcry was fully raised, and it was 
against him. He was hunted down 
with that utter contempt of right, 
truth, and reason, which charac ter- 
ises the deliberations of the multi- 
tude. Between the personal merits 
of the combatants there could 
be noe comparison, for Wilkes had 
long since defied slander, yet Horne 
was now the universal victim. His 
name was mingled with every epi- 
thet of civic obloquy; he was libelled, 
caricatured, and insulted, while to 
burn him in effigy became at once a 
popular sport, and a grave exercise 
of popular justice. 

Another man might have been 
shamed out of the absurdity of this 
Worthless caréer, or have felt the 
degradation of stooping to the tribu- 
naf of the streets, or have discovered 
that there were duties manlier and 
more honourable than the perpetual 
chase of a miserable name. But 
Horne was not of that school. He 
had’ bind! himself to the wheel, and 
he Was résolyed’ to roll on with it 
through every ‘rat and ‘pool: of the 
{ceney- He now recommenced his 

éfies of letters ‘to Wilkes, and devo- 
ted himself to the dighified and pro- 
“duttive task of bla¢kenin mt ah 
Whom he liad employed . eth 
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Of SHU le ¢é soitte 
extracts, mye ie whbl#) would 
be but t ted» some of thé tidst te- 
dious, feeble, atid ‘enivmatical 'e 
tles in the language ; for, ambtig the 


popular follies which have been idly 
trausmitted to our time, Was that of 
conceding to Horne’ Tooke the praise 
of a skilful use of the pen. His con- 
ceptions are singularly destitiite of 
all that constitutes style, of all grace, 
animation, condensed pungency, or 
classic allusion. He is never betray 
ed into dignity of sentiment, or even 
into vigour of phrase; his manner is 
uniformly dry, desultory, and unima- 
ginative; evidently endured in its 
Own day only for its bittermess to his 
personal opponents, and endurible 
in ours only for its exposuré Of the 
arrogance, violence, and venUm alike 
of the assailant and the defender: 

In his first letter he had said ‘to 
Wilkes: “It is not my intention 
here to open any account with you 
on the score of private character ; in 
that respect the public have Kindly 
passed an apt of insolvency ih your 
favour; you have delivered up your 
all, and #9 inau can fairly now make 
any demand.” 

Wilkes’s reply is expressive : 
“You say, it is not your intention to 
open any account with’ me on the 
score of private character, &e. T'hes 
lieve, indeed, you will not choose to 
open any account on the score of 
private character. A gentleman in 
holy orders, whose hand Appears to 
testify his belief of the afticles of the 
Church of England, the least moral, 
the least conscientious of men, whose 
life has passed in a constant. direct 
opposition to the purity and precepts 
of the Gospel, whose creed, from ul 
first article Poeit to the last, is Known 
to be non credo! such @ person, 
with wonderful prudence, chooses 
‘not to open any account on the score 
of private character?” He conclue les 
by bidding him writé his other let- 
tets before Midsummer. day, as “ I 
may by that time He e Seah it, the 
Ce aie of the sh ee s oath, not 
PA wh ich gre fatiit ed!” 

Horne had now obtained an abel 
for RIE Maran abd Be i loy- = 


ed it irre ssly. Ais 
not ; i def ait ‘i he mares, 
ens 


santas ajuetly, accused 
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aired to Italy; - passing, through 
Pacis, I delivered some caus to you. 
Though this was the first time we 
ever saw! each other, you. exacted 
from me, with very earnest entreaty, 
a promise of correspondence. * * 
* * * IT wrote trom Montpelier, 
and lest, from my appearance, you 
should mistake my situation, and ex- 
Ee considerable services from me, 

thought it proper to inform you, I 
Was a poorcountry clergyman, whose 
situation, notwithstanding his zeal, 
would never enable him to do any 
thing considerable either to you or 
the public. * * * * * Receiving 
no answer, I did not repeat my folly ; 
and upon a second visit to you at 
Paris,,on: my return from Italy to 
England, in 1767, 1 saw reasons sufli- 
cient never more to trust you with a 
single line; for I found that all the 
private letters of your friends were 
regularly pasted in a hook, and read 
over indiscriminately, not only toyour 
friends and acquaintance, but to 
every visitor. 

“In this second visit at Paris, you 
reproached me for not keeping my 
promise of correspondence, and 
swore you had not received my letter. 
I was very well contented, though I 
did not believe your excuse, and hug- 
ged myself in the reflection that I had 
furnished you with only one oppor- 
tunity of treachery... This letter you 
copied some months before, aud shewed 
at about to numbers of people, with 
a menace of publication, it 1 dared 
to interrupt you.” Yet scandalous 
as this conduct on the part of Wilkes 
was, this was, the man whom he put 
forward as the most fitting represent- 
ative for a great English county, the 
man whom he had “ reason sufficient 
never to:trust with a single line,” 
whom he: ‘hugged himself” with 
havirig:empowered to commit “ but 
one treachery,’ whom he did not 
believe on his' word, whom he did 
not ‘believe ‘though he swore.” 
This:man,: whom he describes .as 
base, mean, treacherous, a liar, pro- 
fligate, and perjured,—this. “ insol- 
vent in:character,” heackno s 
to have: perpetually urged ;.on_the 
electors of Middlesex, and laboured 
with ‘all his:might to bring, inte the 
council of the:natien. ‘| But Jet him 
speak for himeelf. 

“1 found you in the.most hopeless 
state, an outlaw, plunged , in. the 
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deepest. distress, overwhelmed with 
debt and disgrace, forsaken by all 
your friends, and shunned by every 
thing that called itself a gentleman ! 
at a time when every honest man, 
who could distinguish between you 
and your cause, and who feared no 
danger, yet feared the ridicule at- 
tending a probable defeat, I leave 
you, by repeated elections, the legal 
representative of Middlesex, an al- 
derman of London, and about thirty 
thousand pounds richer than when I 
first knew. you.” It was evident 
that Wilkes’s original scorn of his 
correspondence had rankled in his 
breast in the midst of all his elec- 
tioneering amity. Years of inter- 
course had passed since that very 
contemptuous treatment, but poli- 
tics had skinned over the wound, 
only to leave it festering below. 
Such is the sincerity of patriot friend- 
ship. Wilkes’s thirty thousand pounds 
were an equally distinguishing test of 
patriot sincerity. 

So much for the principles of the 
two champions of popular opinion. 
We find the two grand renovators of 
political morality, the two flaming 
vindicators of the injured majesty of 
the laws, and the sullied integrity of 
government, describing each other 
as infamous in the deepest degree, 
as scandals to society, as willing to 
employ the, most hideous, profane, 
and revolting means for “ the Cause.” 
But the cause of truth and honour, 
and just contemptand condemnation 
of such articles of Democratic be- 
lief, was, to have,an additional and 


- indignant triumph, when the pecu- 


niary part of those transactions came 
to be discussed. However, we must 
first give a specimen of the easy 
scorn which Wilkes scattered on his 
furious adversary. 

“To the Rev. Mr Horne.—I thank 
you for the, entertainment of your 
sixth letter. The idea of an. un fuith- 
Sul echo, although not quite, new, jis 
perfectly.amusing; but, like Bayes, 

ou.loye ‘ to elevate and surprise.’ 
wish you would give me the list 
of echoes of this kind, which you 
sheard in your travels through France 
and, Italy... I haye read of, only. ove 
a. neighbouring kingdom ; 
Which; if you ask, ‘ How do. you do?’ 
swers,..§ Pretty well, I thank' you.’ 
eee of your unfaithful echo 
can be paralleled only by Jack Home’s 

















— 
silence with a still) sound, in the Tra- 
gedy of Douglas. corer . 

* The torrent, rushing o'er ‘its pebbly banks, 
Infuses silence with,a stilly sound.’ 


I have heard of the ‘babbling, the 
mimic, and the shrill’ echo; the dis- 
covery of an unfaithful echo was re- 
served for Mr Horne.” He then re- 
Verts to a cues of his intending to 
put one of his dependents into a city 
office, which charge Horne had made 
on his own authority. “ Every thing 
you have advanced relative to the 
town-clerkship and Mr Reynolds, 
you well know to be wholly a lying 
imposture of your own. I declare 
the whole of this accusation against 
me is one entire falsehood. No cour- 
tier seems to me to enjoy the Juwury 
of lying equal to the Minister of 
rentford.” 

Wilkes thus gives a pledge of his 
own, which all the world know he 
afterwards completely falsified. “ As 
to the chamberlainship, you and 
many others have warmly and fre- 

uently pressed me to offer my ser- 
Vices in case of a vacancy. My an- 
swer has regularly been “ J never wiil 
aceept it!” OF course, he accepted 
it without hesitation, and enjoyed it 
to the end of his life. Horne’s reply 
now opens the revolutionary budget, 
and explains the terms on which 
patriotism drives its trade. “ Whilst 
you were candidate for the city of 
London, a subscription was opened 
on the 19th of March, 1768, for the 
payment of your debts, the trustees 
for which were Messrs Oliver, &c. 
The public cannot be said to have 
contributed. The whole amount 
of the subscription, up to Feb. 1769, 
was L.1116, 7s. 7d. Your debts at 
that time were supposed to be about 
L.6000. Two shillings and sixpence 
in the pound were therefore offered 
to such as would accept a composi- 
tion, with a promise, that, if the divi- 
dend should be greater, they who 
accepted the twoand sixpence should 
_Yeceiye their proportion. As fast as 
something was paid, something was 
‘likewise addeit daily to the list of your 
debts ; ‘and’ iistedd ‘of increasing the 
dividend, it was discovered that tWo 
and sixpence was more than ‘could 
be paid!” Your best ‘friends, evén 
those who were’ most able rot ii 
us, despaired of the’ possibility of 


,te 
edkteattity you. “Another subs¢tip- 
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tion, however,-was opened for your 
eléction expenses > this:subscription 
amoutited 'to"L.1227,:38.- Yow were 
chosen for the county of Middlesex, 
and soon after, inthis desperate situa- 
tion of your private affairs, were sen« 
tenced to two years’ imprisonment, 
and two fines of L-1000.\ Privilege 
gave some respite from your debts; 
but notwithstanding this, and the 

enerosity of individuals, it was 
found exceedingly difficult to furnish 
you even a daily support. 

“ Most of those who were so gene- 
rous to you at that time, have since 
been the objects of your bitterest re- 
sentment. The best. method ‘then 
found for a little knot-of public-spi- 
rited men to procure you a necessa- 
ry subsistence, was to have very fre- 
quent meetings at the King’s Arms’ 
tavern in Cornhill, where each: paid 
a little’ more ‘than the reckoning, 
and when the overplus amounted 
to about ten pounds, it was regularly 
sent to you!” 

To this eleemosynary -existence 
was the proud patriot contented to 
submit. But the charge proceeds. 
Every day brought fresh difficulties 
and disgrace on Mr Wilkes, and: yet 
he was the’ only person who all the 
while ft/t no distress, denied himself 
no expense, was neither sensible to, 
nor apprehensive: of, any disgrace. 
* * *  *' The friends of the cause 
more anxious to cover, if possible, or 
to lessen the infamy, of which he was 
careless. The breach of trust ! com- 
mitted by him towards the Foundling 
Hospital began to make.a noise; 
being found on enquiry to ‘be teo 
true, it demanded their earliest-atten- 
tion. Two gentlemen’ immediately 
advanced 1.300 to ‘the hospital, and 
engaged themselves to pay the ne- 
mainder. The whole sum due from 
Mr Wilkes‘ to the Reundling -Hospi- 
tal amounted to EL 990, bs..3di 

He tlien ‘states that the Society 
for the support of the Bill.of Rights 
originated in Wilkes's expulsionfrom 
Parliament’ ‘and as the less of privi- 
lege was equivalent to leaving this 
hopeless debtor in prison for lite; the 
first’ object ‘of ‘the club: was: to free 


Him’ frou his creditors!  Hisidebts 


had’ now ''v¥isen ‘from L.6000 «to 
‘£14,000. Besides'this there were 
two fines of L.1000'each, and, besides 
the ‘expenses’ of ‘repeated elections, 


‘support was'to be provided for him 











during two years in prison. The sub- 
scription ‘of the club amounted to 
1.3023. At the third meeting of the 
society, L:300 ‘were given to Mr 
Wilkes.  At' the ninth meeting, it 
appeared that L.4558 had been ex- 
pended in the composition of debts, 
and a further sum of L.2500 was 
ordered to be issued for the farther 
discharge of his debts.” L.300 more 
were also voted to Wilkes. * Any man 
who reads this account will naturally 
suppose, that Mr Wilkes must have 
felt and expressed the warmest grati- 
tude to a Society like this, which in 
so short a time had performed such 
wonders in his favour. Whoever 
shall suppose so, will be much mis- 
taken ; he abhorred the Society and 
its members. * * * * He en- 
tertained a false notion, that had not 
this Society been instituted, he should 
have received all the ready money 
subscribed by the Society into his own 
hands, *  * * * What they ap- 
to the discharge of his debts, 

considered as a kind of robbery, 
and hated them for their care of him, 
as profligate young heirs do the 
guardians who endeavour to save 
them from destruction. * * * * 
A few weeks after this vote, Mr 
Wilkes obtained a verdict against 
Lord Halifax, with L.4000 damages. 
I waited on him, and endeavoured to 
persuade’ him that he was bound in 
honour, in honesty, and in policy, to 
send those L.4000 to the London 
tavern, in aid towards the payment 
of his debts. LTrepresented to him 
the poverty of our bank, which was 
in debt. T endeavoured to make him 
sensible that L.4000 at that time, 
would go farther in compounding 
his debts, than L.10,000 would some 
time afterwards. I shewed him the 
reputation he would gain by this act 
of common honesty and policy, and 
that he would encourage the pub- 
lic to subseribe towards him; &c. 
I laboured in vain! ready cash made 
Mr Wilkes deaf to my arguments. 
He would not send a penny to the 
Society, for the discharge of his own 
debts ; though it was not many weeks 
sinew the Suciety had, in one year, 
voted him the best part of a thousand 
oo om for his'suppurt! °# * #) 

he aceounts staid ‘thus :—~ 


Debts of Mr Wilkes: dis-’ 
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To Mr Wilkes, for his swp- 
port. . : 1,000 
To his election expenses, 2,973 
To his two fines, 1,000 


And by all his list of claims he still 
remained indebted L.6,821, 13s. * * * 
Mr Wilkes, in perfect idleness and 
security, four times elected member 
for Middlesex, twice alderman of 
London, and a gainer of L.30,000! 
is the person to impute to me an in- 
terested design. ** ** ** T told 
him, that, his debts being once dis- 
charged, | would venture to answer 
for it, that he should have a clear 
annuity of L.600. Mr Wilkes still 
pressed for ready money, and said it 
would be doing him more kindness 
to give him the money, and trust for 
the remainder of his debts to the 
chapter of accidents.” 

Underall these opprobrious charges, 
which must have utterly sunk into 
the lowest humiliation any man but 
a counsellor of the rabble, Wilkes 
not simply retained his popularity, 
but made fresh accessions to it hour 
by hour. He alternately denied, 
Jaughed at, and execrated Horne. All 
his adherents did the same. Horne 
was flung from hand to hand. The 
inferior disturber felt that he had 
grappled with his master, and he pro- 
bably often wished that he had long 
before shrunk from the desperate 
paths of vulgar popularity. But it 
was now too late. There was no 
retirement for him. He had cut 
down the bridge between himself 
and the pursuits and enjoyments of 
private life. He could hope for no- 
thing in his professional career, but 
the disgust due to a man who had 
almost totally abandoned it ; his fame 
was henceforth to be found in stoop- 
ing to the most miserable dabblings, 
with the most miserable remnants of 
party. His fiual letter to his conquer- 
or is incomparable as an evidence 
of the actual suffering (still more 
obvious from its affected gaiety) 
which rewarded the foolish and fac- 
tious ambition of this beaten canvas- 
set ‘fir the voices of the populace. 
The letter begins by adverting to the 
recent’ extravrdinary success of 
Wilkes ‘and his followers at the city 
election. f 

 Give'you joy, sir. The parson 
of Brentford is at Jength defeated. 
He no ‘longer rales with an absolute 
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sway over thecity of London. * * * 
* * * The poor parson has been buf- 
feted in the hustings, where he did 
not appear, and hissed out of play- 
houses which he never entered; he 
has been sung down in the streets, 
and exalted to a conspicuous cor- 
nex with the Pope and the Devil in 
the print-shops ; and finally, to com- 
plete the triumph over this mighty 
adversary, you have caused him to 
be burnt in effigy.” 

Those indignities had for the most 
part actually oceurred; and Horne’s 
mention of them shewed only how 
deep the sting had struck him. The 
contest was now at an end. The re- 
sult of six months’ scribbling on 
both sides was simply to exhibit 
both the combatants in the most con- 
temptible point of view: the one, 
as insanely craving for notoriety at 
all risks; the other, as scandalously 
craving for money under all preten- 
ces: the one, a popularity-pauper; 
the other, a subscription-pauper : 
each equally ready to reveal the 
most confidential transactions ; each 
equally unhesitating in the use of 
the most unmanly,contumelious, and 
repulsive charges; each dealing in 
language which is, by common con- 
sent, excluded from the intercourse 
of gentlemen; and each equally ac- 
knowledging his close intimacy with 
the other, at the moment while he 
privately pronounced him to be the 
meanest and most unprincipled of 
mankind. 

Here, for the present, we pause. 
Horne was, from this period, to com- 
mence a new career. He had hither- 
to fought under the shield of Wilkes; 
he was now to expose himself in bit- 
ter and angry nakedness to the Jaw. 
His apprenticeship to disturbance 
was at an end. His quarrel with 
his master was but the breaking up 
of his indentures. He was now to 
plunge into speculation for himself. 

e was no longer to lurk in the rear 
of tumult, and live by picking up 
a paltry reputation among the hang- 
ers-on of party. He was now to start 
forward alone, and with the courage 
of rashness, and the wisdom of va- 
nity, achieve his triumph in fine and 
imprisonment, live in the perpetual 
anxieties of public prosecution, and 
close his days a dependent on the 
bounty of his friends. 

The portion of his life which we 
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have yet to. trace, is still more preg- 
nant with interest and example than 
that which we have given. It dis- 
plays a more striking time, distin- 
guished by higher displays of cha- 
racter, and, rendered still more con- 
spicuous by the superiority of the 
cause of truth and honour; the rise 
of those eminent men, whom the 
struggles of the period prepared, 
providentially prepared, for the sal- 
vation of the. Empire in the fearful 
trials of the French Revolution, 

In the quarrel with Wilkes, Horne 
was utterly defeated. He deserved 
his defeat, for his ignorance of hu- 
man nature. He had attempted to 
overthrow the antagonist by a dis- 
play of his personal vileness to the 
people. But this was an appeal to 
feelings that never existed, by argu- 
ments which partisanship has never 
understood. To declare Wilkes base 
and perfidious, a betrayer of private 
confidence, an offender against per- 
sonal morals, a criminal against’every 

rinciple of friendship, decency, and 
me was an utter waste of words. 
Party demanded to find in their 
champion, boldness, insolence, and te- 
nacity; and they never demand more. 
No stain has power to avert their 
eyes from the man whom they dis- 
cover to be fit for their purpose, An 
advocacy at once subtle and daring, 
fills up the whole measure of their 
choice; and the broadest outpouring 
of moral indignation upon his head, 
the keenest scorn of the whole fa- 
mily of honour and honesty, the 
deepest brand which contemptu- 
ous virtue can burn upon bim, is 
recognised only as an additional 
claim on their allegiance. Horne 
should have had the sagacity to know 
that party thinks of nothing in a 
man but the use to which it can turn 
him; that it is proof against all moral 
disgust where it can discover de- 
votion to its cause; that to blacken 
a demagogue, only gives him an in- 
creased hold on the popular heart; 
that to offer him. up on the altar of 
manly scorn, only consecrates him 
in..the popular confidence; that to 
shew him utterly unwertby of a place 
in society, only purchases for him a 
surer refuge in that, mass of passion, 
envy, avarice, and, revenge, which 
ferments into the politics of the mul- 
titude, 
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Wnart sudden summer! One week 
ago ‘the Highlands were black and 
bare; ‘they are now green and glo- 
rious; happy the grazing cattle on a 
thousand hills, the nibbling sheep, 
and the loud-throated birds in the 
umbrageous woods. Umbrageous! 
aye, though the ancient forests be 
all‘moss-sunk, or shorn by the sweep- 
ing scythe on the mountains, beau- 
tiful are the coppices on the uplands, 
bedropt here and there with majes- 
tic single trees, oak or sycamore, and 
darkened not unfrequently by the 
pine-grove. Magnificent regions of 
joyous supniness, with their still 
undulations sublimely streaked with 
shadows for ever shifting, yet all 
seeming still. There is not a breath 
of wind. The clouds are moving 
aloft, but the Loch is without a ripple, 
invisible almost to the eye; but our 
heart that loves it, knows it is there, 
and enjoys in a visionary dream all 
its doubled islands. Hushed are all 
the cataracts—silent lines of silver 
sparkling down the cliffs. The peace 
is perfect, and life and nature breathe 
in Spiritual union, as if one and the 
same ‘soul animated us and our gra- 
cious’ Mother Earth, own sister to 
benignant Heaven. 

And we are sitting once more, 
after an intetval of many long years, 
under the old Stone-cross on the 
heather-hill above Cladich! Unfor- 
gotten one image submitted to our 
gaze! As the “ old familiar faces” 
reappear, ‘the past is as the pre- 
sent, and we feel restored to our 
prime. God bless thee, Cruachan, one 
of the noblest of Scotland’s moun- 
tain-kings! Thy subjects are prin- 
ces;and gloriously are they arranged 
around thee, stretching high, wide, 
and far away, yet all owning allegi- 
ance to their sovereign, though 
faintly are seen in the blue dis- 
tance their aerial heads. Large as 
is the Lake, sea-arm-like, it shrinks 
in thy shadow; and dwindled down 
into a hut ‘seems now even the 
ruins of Kilcharn, | the ‘sublimest 
castle inall the Highlands. East- 
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Betweenlies the valley of the Orchay, 
with its holms and ‘meadows, rich in 
pasture and corn-lands, and gleam- 
ing in the darkest day—but now all 
is bright—with “ spots of stationary 
sunshine, round many apeasant’s Coty 
Miles off, and hiddentrom our senses, 
yet we see and hear its lucid, mur- 
murs as it wimples through banging 
shaw, birks, alders, and willows, avd 
then flows lingeringly along, in si- 
lence and shadow, round the church- 
tower and churchyard of Dalmally 
—almost an island — churchyard 
paved with antique sculptured tomb- 
stones brought from Inishail, or the 
“ Lovely Isle,” for such is the mean- 
ing of the Gaelic. 

Sroin-Miolchoin! on thy steep 
side frowns no more the stronghold 
of the M‘Gregors. Long ago, the 
last chieftain of the red-haired race 
married a daughter of the Lord of 
Loch ‘Awe, who murdered the bride, 
groom in his bed, and took posses- 
sion of his mountains. Hardly now 
is to be traced the site of the chief- 
tain’s mansion, once tree-hidden in 
wild Gleann-Sreatha! At the glen- 
head, now but a shieling beneath 
the foot of Bean Mac Moraidh.._ Thi- 
ther from the forest of Dallness 
sometimes strays a red-deer, and 
there sometimes may you hear the 
eagle’s cry. But do not think it his 
till you see a speck in the sky ; for it 
may be but the bark of the hill-fox, or 
the bleat of a goat in the wilderness. 

Ossian, they say, sang the origin 
of Loch Awe. 

“ Bera the aged dwelt in the cave 
of the rock. She was the daughter 
of Griannan the sage: Jong was the 
line of her fathers, and she.was the 
last of her race. Large and _ fertile 
were her possessions: hers the beau- 
tiful vales below, and hers the. cattle 
which roamed on the hills, around. 
To Bera was committed the charge 
of that awful spring, which, by the 
appointment of fate, was to prove 60 
fatal to the inheritance.of her. fa- 
thers, and to her fathers’ race. 

“ Before the sun should withdraw 
his. beams, she was to cover the 


and mysterious characters were in- 
pressed, One night this. was forgot 
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by the unhappy Bera. Overcome 


with the heat and chase of the day, 
she was seized with sleep before 


the usual time of rest. The con- 
fined waters of the mountains burst 
forth ‘into the plain below, and 
covered that large expanse, now 
known by the name of the Lake of 
Awe. The third morning Bera 
awaked from her sleep. She went 
toremove the stone from the spring; 
but behold no stone was there! She 
looked to the inheritance of her 
tribe;—she shrieked! The moun- 
tain shook from its base! Her spirit 
retired to the ghosts of her fathers 
in their light and airy halls.” 
Comparisons, so far from being 
odious, are always suggested to our 
hearts by the spirit of love. We be- 
hold in our imagination Four Lochs 
— Loch Awe—Loch Lomond — 
Windermere, and Killarney—these 
two being lakes. The longest is 
Loch Awe, which looks like a river. 
But cut off, with the soft scythe or 
sickle of fancy, twenty miles of the 
length of the mottled snake, who 
never ‘coils himself up except in 
misty weather, and who is now 
lying outstretched in the sunshine, 
and the upper part, the head and 
shoulders, are a loch. Pleasant are 
his many hills, and ‘magnificent his 
one mountain. For you see but 
Cruachan. He is the master-spirit. 
The setting and the rising sun do him 
homage. Peace loves—as now—to 
dwell within his shadow—but high 
up among his precipices are the halls 
of the storms. Green are the shores 
as emerald, and far up the heights 
“the smiling power of cultivation 
lies.” But the dark heather—that 
has not yet begun to evolve its purple 
bloom—sleeps in sombre shadow 
ovet wide regions of dusk, and there 
is an austere character in the cliffs. 
Moors and mosses intervene between 
holms and meadows, and those 
black’ spots are stacks of ‘last year’s 
peats—not huts, as you might think 
—but those other specks are huts, 
somewhat 'browner — few roofed 
with straw, almost all with heather— 
though the better‘houses are slated— 
nor is there in the world to be found 
slate of a more beautiful pale green 
colour than in the’ quarries of Balla- 
hulish. The scéne is'vast and wild ; 
yet'so’ much “beauty is’ interfused, 
-that'at’such ati hour as this, its cha- 
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racter is almost that of loveliness; 

the rude and rugged is felt to be 

rural, and no more; and the eye gli- 

ding from the, ¢ a gardens on its 

banks, to the islands on the bosom, 
of the Loch, loses sight of the mighty . 
masses heaved up. to, the heavens, 

while the heart forgets that they are 

there, in its sweet repose, The dim- 

seen ruins of castle or. religious 

house, secluded from all the stir 

that disturbed the shore, . carries 

back our dreams to the olden.time,, 
and we awake from our reyeries of 

** sorrows suffered long ago,” to,en- 

joy the apparent happiness of the’, 
living world, ' 

Loch Lomond is not;so much.like 
an arm of the sea, as the sea itself— 
a Mediterranean. Along its shores 
might you yoyage in your swift 
schooner, With shifting breezes, all a, 
summer’s day, nor at sunset, when 
you dropt anchor, have seen half the 
beautiful wonders of, the Fairy 
Flood. It is many-isled ; and some 
of them are in: themselves little 
worlds, with woeds and hills, where 
roam the spotted deer.” Houses are 
seen looking out from among old 
trees, and children playing .on).the 
greensward that slopes. safely into 
deep water, where in rushy havens 
are drawn up the boats of fishermen, 
or of wood-cutters who to, their 
work on the mainland. , A might 
live all your life on one of those is- 
lands, and yet be no hermit. Hun- 
dreds of small bays indent the shores, 
and some of a majestic character take 
a fine bold sweep with their tower- 
ing groves, enclosing the mansion of 
a Colquhoun or.a Campbell at enmity 
no more, or the, .turreted castle, 
of the rich alien, who there. finds 
himself as much at home as.in_ his 
hereditary hall, Sassenach and, Gaél 
now living in, gentle friendship. 
What a prospect from the Point of 
Firkin! The Loch in its whole 
length and breadth—the magnificent 
expanse unbroken, though .bedropt, 
besprinkled, with unnumbered isles 
—and, the, shores diversified with» 
jutting capes, and far-shooting pe- 
ninsulas, enclosing sweet separate 
seclusions, ach.in,iteel a Joch, the 
mighty jo ie of : 
deed a sea,. 8 might be sailing 
there, the ttt oes ships of. war; and 
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is rock-crossed and intercepted with 
ravelly shallows, and guards Loch- 
ten from the white - winged 
roamers that from all seas come 
crowding into the Firth of Clyde, 
and sometimes, as they glide along, 
carry their streaming flags above 
the woods of Ardgowan. And there 
stands Ben. What cares he for all 
the multitude of other lochs his gaze 
commands—what cares he even for 
the salt-sea-foam tumbling far away 
off into the ocean? All-sufficient for 
his love is the loch at his feet. How 
serenely looks down the Giant! Is 
there not something very sweet in 
his sunny smile? Yet were you to 
see him frown—as we have seen 
him—your heart would sink; and 
what would become of you—if all 
alone by your own singleself, wander- 
ing over the wide moor that glooms in 
utter houselessoess between his cor- 
reis and Glentalloch—what if you 
were to hear the strange mutterings 
we have heard, as if moaning from an 
earthquake among quagwires, till 
you felt that the sound came from 
the sky, and all at once from the heart 
of night that had strangled day burst 
a shattering peal that might waken 
the dead—fur Benlomond was in 
wrath, and vented it in thunder ? 
Pereunially enjoying the blessing 
of a milder clime, and repaying the 
bounty of nature by beauty that be- 
speaks perpetual gratitude—merry 
as May, rich as June, shady as July, 
lustrous as August, and serene as 
September, for in her meet the cha- 
racteristic charms of every season, 
all delightfully mingled by the happy 
genius of the place commissioned to 
pervade the whole from heaven, most 
lovely yet most majestic, we breathe 
the musicof thy name, in our morning 
orison, and start in this sterner soli- 
tude at the sweet syllabling of Win- 
dermere, Windermere! Translucent 
thy waters as diamond withouta flaw. 
Unstained from source to sea are all 
the streams soft issuing from their 
silver springs among those beautiful 
mountains. Pure are they all as dew 
—and purer lovk the white clouds 
within their breast., These are in- 
deed the Fortunate Groves! Happy 
is every tree. Blest the “ Golden 
Oak,” which seems to shine in lustre 
of his own, “ unborrowed frum the 
sun.” Fairer far the flower-tangled 
grass of these. wood-encircled pas- 
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tures than any meads of Asphodel. 
Thou needst no isles on thy hea- 
venly bosom, for in the sweet confu- 
sion of thy shores are seen the images 
of many isles, fragments that one 
might dream had been gently loosen- 
ed from the land, and had floated 
away into the Jake till they had lost 
themselves in the fairy wilderness; 
nor can any eye there distinguish 
substance from shadow, or know 
what it really sees in that serenest 
commingling of air, water, earth, and 
sky! But though thou needst them 
not, yet hast thou, O Windermere! 
thine own steadfast and enduring 
isles—her called the Beautiful—and 
islets not far apart that seem born of 
her—for theirs the same expression 
of countepance—that of celestial 
calm—and, holiest of the sisterhood, 
one that still retains the ruins of an 
oratory, and bears the name of the 
Virgin Mother Mild, to whom prays 
the mariner when sailing along, in 
the moonlight, Sicilian seas. 
Killarney! From the village of Clog- 
hereen issued an uncouth figure, who 
called himself the “ Man of the Moun- 
tain ;” and pleased with Pan, we per- 
mitted him to blow his horn before us 
up to the top of Mangerton, where 
the Devil, ’tis believed, scooped out 
the sward beneath the cliffs into a 
Punch-bow]. No doubt he did, and 
the Old Potter wrought with fire. 
Tis the crater of an extinct volcano. 
Charles Fox, Weld says, and Wright 
doubts, swam round the Pool. Why 
not? ’Tis not so cold as the Polar 
Sea. We swam across it—as Mul- 
cocky, were he alive, but he is dead, 
could vouch; and felt braced like a 
drum. Whata panorama! Our first 
feeling was one of grief that we were 
not an Irishman. We knew not 
where to fix our gaze. Surrounded 
by the dazzling bewilderment of 
all that multitudinous magnificence, 
the eye, as if afraid to grapple with 
the near glory—for such another 
day never shone from heaven — 
sought relief in the remote distance, 
and slid along the beautiful river 
Kenmare, insinuating itself among 
the recesses of the mountains, till 
it rested on the green glimmer 
of the far-off sea. The grandeur 
was felt, far off as it was, of that 
iron-bound coast. Coming round 
with an easy sweep, as the eyes of 
an eagle may do, when hanging mo- 
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tionless aloft he but turns his head, 
our eyes took in all the mighty 
range of the Reeks, and rested in awe 
on Carran Tual. Wild yet gentle 
was the blue aerial haze over the 
glimpses of the Upper Lake, where 
soft and sweet, in a girdle of rocks, 
seemed to be hanging, now in air aud 
now in water, for all was strangely 
indistinct in the dim confusion, 
masves of green light that might be 
islands with their lovely trees; but 
suddenly tipt with fire shone out the 
golden pinnacles of the Eagle’s Nest; 
and as again they were tamed by 
cloud shadow, the glow of Purple 
Mountain for a while enchained our 
vision, and then left it free to feast 
on the forests of Glena, till wander- 
ing at the capricious will of fancy, it 
floated in delight over the woods of 
Mucruss, and long lost amoung the 
trembling imagery of the water,found 
lasting repose on the steadfast beauty 
of the silvan isle of Inisfallen. 

Whew! we have been most into- 
lerably poetical ; but shall make in- 
stant amends by being just as prosaic. 
Where are we? Beneath the old 
Stone-cross near the eighth new 
milestone, on the high-road leading 
from Inverary to Dalmally. 

We feel it is six o’clock. We see 
the short finger and the long one— 
shadows on that huge horologe. At 
three, under the opening eyelids of 
the morn, we left the beech-woods 
of fuverary Castle; and a voice 
within us now whispers to descend 
into Cladich. Whatis this ? An Iun! 
a new birth—for seventeen years ago 
the spital was buta hut, though clean 
the earth-floor, and comfortable the 
heather-bed, on which, roused at 
daylight by the old soldier, we sat 
upright and enjoyed “ our morn- 
ing,"—a gurgle of Glenlivet. The 
smack is at this moment on our pa- 
Jate—it has never left it since the 
summer of the battle of Waterloo— 
and imagination has now awakened 
it from its slumber. 

House full? Why, there is sure- 
ly a nyeuck’' where one may eat a 
quartern loaf and a dozen of eggs, 
without disturbing anybody, our 
worthy fellow—eh ? But with your 
leave, we shall walk into this parlour, 
for “a well-known voice salutes our 
ear,” and we have a knack of mia- 
king ourselves welcome wherever 
we go, except perhaps among the 


suikiest of the Whigs. But our friend 
Stentor is a Radical; for his down- 
right honesty we respect him, and for 
his father’s sake, who was a sad 
sumph, and got into a scrape about 
sume pike heads, we cannot louok on 
him without affection. What the 
devil is the matter with the sneck? 
But a slight kick will do it—there, 
open sesame ! We call that a cure for 
the gout, 

The uproar reminds us of the ani- 
mated description of the arrival of 
Marmion at the English van, when 
the adverse battles were about to 
close on Flodden, “ North! North! 
North! Christopher North! Chrie- 
topher for ever! Kit tu all eternity !” 
The bouse is thunderstruck, the vil- 
lage astounded, the parish alarmed, 
aud rumuur flies eastward aud west- 
ward, southward and northward, 
from Loch Eddertine to Loch Tulla, 
from Oban to Blatacheurin. True, 
that Ducrow van staud on six horses, 
but we cannot sit comfortably on 
more than one chair; and when so 
many gentlemen pray that we may 
be seated, we should be nonplussed 
entirely, were it not that we observe 
something shaped like a pulpit or 
sentry-bux, and therein we set u 
our rest. A party after our own 
heart. Not a contributor among 
them, except he be strictly anony- 
mous indeed; nota literary lounger 
in booksellers’ shops; uot a man 
who at a confectioner’s would be 
“sae bairnly as to sup ream ;” buta 
set of fine, honest, independent, 
strapping young fellows, all follow- 
ing respectable professions, and now 
enjoying their anuual summer holy- 
days on Loch Awe side. That they 
should all know us, and love and 
venerate us—which, to be sure, is an. 
instance of necessary connexion be- 
tween cause and effect—cannot but 
be pleasant to our feelings, especially 
as they have not begun, which is only 
another word for finished, breakfast. 
They have come ‘bounding, we find, 
from Tynedrum, some twenty miles, 
like so many stags. Give us any 
honest man’s sirnaine, and we under- 
take tv add his Christian name, niné 
tines out of ten. The face of a Peter 
js always as distinct as possible from 
that of a Hugh, and neither of them 
ever bears any resemblance to that 
ofa James’ or a John, which again 
areas unlike as peas atid beans.” ‘In 
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five minutes, we are as familiar with 
their names as we were. at the first 
moment with their characters, and 
the reign of fun and, fellowship is 
established on a permanent footing 
for the week. We. can eat any man of 
our years, weight, andinches, in Great 
Britain—nay, we fear not to give a 
decade, a stone, and a hand. Hard 
boiled. eggs are not hard on the sto- 
mach, they are only heavy, and the 
heavier the better; for on a light 
stomach no man can work. Yet’tis 
prudent to mix them with light 
beiled:ones, by alternate swallows. 
Nothing can be more vulgar than to 
keep count of eggs. |What signifies 
it whether you eat half-a-dozen more 
or less? The simple rule with them, 
as with every thing else, is, “ stop 
ere,,you are sta’d.” Is there no 
Ossian to sing the Feast of Shells ? 
Quarter of an hour ago the parlour 
was like a baker’s shop—or rather 
of a retail-dealer of all victuals. The 
board now how bare! With many a 
grateful “ hech” we return thanks; 
and. our motion for the production 
of Glenlivet is carried by acclama- 
tion., The smiling landlord enters 
in full tail with the tower on a tray, 
and each man in steady succession, 
from..old Kit to young Bob, with a 
quiet eye, inhales the essence of all 
the elements—air, earth, water, and 
fire—for what else is Glenlivet? 
Gathering in front of the inn, 
amidst the village stare, we al] equip 
ourselves,.each after his own fashion. 
The party splits into twos and threes, 
and we ourselves keep together in 
one, being, Zimmermannishly dis- 
posed, and anxious in solitude to 
sport the melancholy Jacques. One 
set are, off, for Loch Avich, where 
the trouts are so fat that they are 
always fried, in their own oil. An- 
other, fond of the trotting burnies, 
have, agreed to try the Ara, flowing 
by the door on its nine-mile rocky 
course, full of plenteous pools, and 
river-like ere it reaches the Castle. 
A third are for the Ferry, beund.to 
Bunawe, in hopes of a salmon. And 
@ fourth will try their Juck in the 
Loch, somewhere about Port, Soen- 
avachan, and as far down, perhaps, as 
ithe wooded shores of Ballimeanach. 
-But.we all agree to meet by sunset 
at//Larach-a-ban—to compare bas- 
tketsprand to enjoy ,avith Christopher 
North in the chair, a moral jollifica- 
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tion, ,and_an, intellectual gaudea- 
mus. 

We. saunter solitarily down the 
wooded, banks and braes of the 
cheerful rill, that wimples its, way 
to the Loch—but nothing is farther 
rom our mind than any thought of 
angling—for we desire to yield our- 
selves up gradually and gently inte 
the power of an enchanted world of 
old remembrances, and mirthful as 
we have been and are still, a pro- 
phetic intimation of stealing sadness 
is felt by our heart even in the very 
warbling of that little bird... But 
Tonald at our heel, respectfully re- 
quests a “ sneeshing,” and we hand 
him the mull. Chewing is an un- 
christian habit, Tonald, but as. we 
see from that swelling in your cheek 
thut with you it has become second 
nature, there is some shag, 

Our boat is somewhat clumsy, and 
as. we pull away, clanks like a steam- 
engine. So much the better, for, the 
echoes in the hush are as if many 
other unseen boats were issuing out 
of the wooded bays all along. the 
loch. Let them but shew themselves, 
and we will race the best, of them 
for a pot of heather-honey anda gal- 
lon of the creatur. Innis Dubh, how 
are you, my bey ? Well may,men,call 
you the Black Island, for, you are 
like the floating palace of King Coal. 
Nay—not so black either, for the 
diamonds are yet unmelted on the 
heather. O bees! you will rue your 
gluttony when yousetsail homewards 
across the water—many a yellow- 
winged stripling will be gorged by 
the scaly dragons. Aye, we must land 
for a few minutes on Inishail., Still it 
does indeed deserve the name of the 
“ Lovely Isle,” for there is a surpass- 
ing sweetness in the glow and breath 
of its herbage, but not, so much as 
one single tree. Never saw we such 
brackens! Why, they are as, high.as 
our head. “ Their, groves of sweet 
myrtle let foreign lands reckon,’ 
but fairer far, and so would say, that 
shower of butterflies could), they 
speak, to the eyes of our heart, these 
groves of the proud, lady-fegn. , Pub- 
lie worship, we remember, our dear 
good, old father in. Ged, Dr Joseph 
Macintyre, telling us, was performed 
in the chapel of the convent. till. the 
yean 1736; but there is.no chapel 
now—but.a few feet of the utter 
ruin visible above the foundation, 
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grass-grown and cheerful with gow- 
aus. Whatare these heaps of stones ? 
And can that mound be the almost 
obliterated foundation of the outer 
wall? Preaching and praying on 
Sabbaths here there are none; but 
the Highlanders devoutly love their 
old burial- places, and this is still 
used, sometimes, for interment. 
Bodies have been brought a hun- 
dred miles ‘to be buried here; thine 
was, young Angus of the yellow 
locks—from the great city—accord- 
ing to a dying request made in thy 
native tongue to a wild and wi- 
thered-looking man, who sudden- 
ly stood from afar by thy bed-side, 
and said that he had come there at 
the bidding of adream. Of old, this 
The Fair fale was the principal bu- 
rial-place of the highest of the hill- 
boru; and the state of some of these 
tomb-stones indicates great antiqui- 
ty; like coffin-lids. Nor are they 
without suitable rude ornaments. 
There isa sort of fret-work—strange 
figures of one hardly knows what, 
mould-eaten and moss-woven, but 
they look like flowers. Aye, we re- 
member it well—that is the form of 
@ waitior with his two-handed 
sword. But there are no inscrip- 
tistis—-perliaps ‘there never were— 
“ the fame of their name,” it might 
have been thought, would never die 
Within ‘the shadow of Cruachan— 
but chiefs lie there, all dust and ne 
bones, like ravens and eagles that 
perished in their pride and became 
part of the thin soil on knolis and 
cliffs: Aye — nobody knows any 
thing now of the M‘Naughtons of 
Fraoch Elan, and the Campbells of 
Inbheraw. Yet there, on the south 
side of what once was the Chapel, 
liesa' large flat stone, with the family 
arms iti high relief, which, they say, 
is the cemetery of the Campbells. 
Two warriors bearing a shie!d—sur- 
‘mounted bya diadem. Whata mul- 
titade ‘of rabbits'!a perfect rotten 
burgh’is the Lovely Isle. 

‘A" young ‘bird vin its first flight 
could? almost fly from Inishail to 
‘Fraoech®* Elan Not im the whole 
Wide ‘world, we venture to say, is 
‘fheré'a more ‘beautiful islet. Snvall 
la it’ is, id wants nothingon’ one 


pide the ‘rocks rise abrupt’ from the 
»deep' water, on the other a shrubby 


slope, shewing *here ‘and therevan 
old stump or’ wreathed-root, softly 
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carries down its loveliness some way 
into the shallows, through which, 
at this moment, we see large trouts 
lying on the greensward. ‘Tall'trees, 
—some of them pines—ennoble the 
still stately ruin of the M‘Naugh- 
tons’ Castle —‘and there,’ we’ are 
happy to see, still alive and cheer- 
ful, the large ash that ‘has ‘been 
growing for ages from the founda- 
tion of what was once the hall, and 
proudly lends its shade to the win- 
dow-niches, (rooks! none of your 
impertinence,) without intercepting 
the sunshine from the matted: ivy. 
We like gulls. In some weathers 
they are a clamorous clan, even dda- 
ring summer, on quiet islands on in- 
land lochs; but to-day they are’all 
silent as their shadows. Not that they 
are afraid of the water-eagle, who has 
built his nest for many and mauy'a 
year on the top of that sole remain- 
ing ehinmey, for he never dreams of 
hurting a feather of their heads, and 
besides, neither he nor his lady is 
at home; but one might believe the 
creatures are enjoying the day’s se- 
renity, and are loath to disturb it 
even by the flapping of their wings. 
One or tivo only are wheeling about, 
and now they have alighted,’ and 
walking up and down, seem almost as 
large as lambs. Loch Awe is a darling 
haunt indeed for all manner of wild- 
fowl—teal, widgeon, divers; white- 
ducks, shell-drakes, kitty-wakes, pit- 
kairnies (sea swallows), and mil- 
lions of anonymous creatures very 
fair to look on; but there is ample 
room for them all, for Loch Awe is 
more than thirty nriles long, and then 
the river is but’ a’ short one that 
unites it with the ‘sea. 
This isle, according to tradition, 
was the Hesperides of the Highlands. 
Delicious apples grew liere, btit 
were guarded by an enormous sef- 
pent. “* The fair Mego,” says poetry, 
“longed for the delicious fruit of the 
isle; Fraoch, who had Jong loved the 
maid, goes’ to ae the fruit. By 
the rustling’ of the leaves, the ‘ser- 
ent was awakened from his sleep. 
t attacked the hero, who perished 
,- the wea Me an monster was 
estroyed.' 0 did/not Jong sut- 
vive eo hewlett ‘her oven No 
fruit grows here now)*but hips and 
haws in’ their’ séason,;:and, -we’ be- 
lieve, some wild strawberries: Why 
‘not putin) a ‘few score currant and 
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gooseberry bushes? Such small 
fruit is most refreshing, especially 
grozets, and that they would: bear 
well there can be no doubt, for it 
would require a better botanist than 
we are to name al! these blossoms. 

Last time we were here, “ a sma’ 
still” was at work in a cozy crevice 
formed by these two incliving rocks. 
A more industrious creature never 
saw we than that “ prime worm.” 
The spirit it produced was almost 
unbearable; indeed,till he waschrist- 
ened, no man with impunity could 
tackle to such a heathen. He laid 
you on the bread of your back in two 
glasses. Rashly confiding in our 
head and heart, without drawing our 
breath, we took off a quaich, and 
from about ten minutes after that 
moment (nine o’clock of a summer 
evening) till what had the appear- 
ance of sunrise, and no doubt was 
80, We were without consciousness 
of the existence of this wicked 
world. Yet, to do our enemy jus- 
tice, we awoke without the slightest 
touch of a headach, and our tongue, 
as we took a lovk at it in the water, 
was red as a rose in Jane. 

Now, let us re-embark, Tonald— 
and lie on our oars beneath the 
Goose’s Rock. Sassenach is a mean- 
sounding language—in Gaelic ’tis 
written Creag-agheoidh, but when 
pronounced, the word is indescriba- 
bly different from any thing that 
might be expected by a Lowland eye 
louking at that silent congregation of 
letters. The silvan shadow above 
our heads is Bein-bhuridh, a portion 
of Cruachan. This used of old to be 
one of our favourite stations, and our 
ingenious friend John Fleming has 
done it justice, with a fine poetical 
feeling, in one of his Views, engraved 
by our ingenious friend Joseph Swan, 
for the Select Views of the Lakes of 
Scotland, a publication which de- 
serves the patronage of the public, 
and we are happy to hear receives it, 
for it is true to the character of the 
Highlands, and we remember with 
delight the shadow of this seene on 
paper, even with the glorious reality 
before our eyes. Colonel Murray, 
too, of Ochtertyre, has finely shewn 
us Loch Awe, almost from this very 
same point, in his lithographic Scenes 
of the Highlands and Islands; and 
these two works, both wonderfully 


cheap; are worth all the printed 
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Guides, ‘and better far, (they have 
likewise’ their own instructive tetter- 
prese,) excepting one we are Jeisure- 
y writiug ourselves, and which shall 
be published as soon as the “ Trade,” 
now like a drooping poppy, again 
lifts up its languid head iu the Row, 
and the reading Public grows impa- 
tient to purchase, in two volumes, 
that choice poetical prose in which, 
with the exception of a few envious 
ninnies, it is admitted by mankind 
that we egregiously excel. But how 
can we prate thus, ia presence of 
Kilchurn? We have seen it like a 
great ghost; and once, on a night-like 
day, during a thunderstorm, when 
it rose fitfully out from the blackness, 
at every wide yellow flash of the 
sheeted lightning that seemed fierce- 
ly levelled at its time-beaten bulk; 
but now the ruin Jouks calm in de- 
cline, and happy in the sunshine, to 
be insensible that it is mouldering 
away. There it stands in the very 
centre of the picture—and there is 
an impressive massiveness about the 
old chief, in spite of the dilapidation 
of his towers and turrets. Aye—we 
have just a peep of the farm-house in 
the near wood, the hospitable farm- 
house of Can-a-chraoicin, where with 
those pleasant old Jadies, the Miss 
M‘Intyres—now no more—we have 
whiled away whole evenings listen- 
ing to their traditionary lore. Very 
rich, seen from this stance, is the 
vale of Orchay—still silvan in ‘spite 
of the furnaces of the iron-works at 
Bunawe. The white square church- 
tower of Dalmally has more an Eng- 
lish than a Scottish look, and ‘we 
could for a moment believe our- 
selves in Westmoreland. High, and 
far up and away is winding yonder 
the wild road to Tyndrum. The 
mountain in the farthest distance 
ean be no other than the conical 
Bein-Laoidh, or Mountain of ‘thé 
Hind ; Bein-a-Chleidh (but what 
that means we forget, for we hare 
little Erse) nobly occupies the’ mid 
dle background, and seems in the 
sunshine more than usnally preci-+ 
pitous ; and he whose statiire reaches 
the ‘sky must be yes it is—we ‘ret 
cognise him by that chasm—Mealé 
pa Tivhearan, or the Mountuiti of the 
Chieftains.’ What a niystery isa 
Whole! 

Half an hour’s imperceptible mo 
tion with an indistinct and’ inter. 

















mittent sound in our ears.of the clug 
—clug—dip—dip—of the oars, and 
we are at a landing-place on the pen- 
insula, where ona rocky but not high 
elevation, near the junction of the 
Orchay, the Ruin welcomes us with 
a solemn but no melancholy smile. 
’Tis now connected with the shore by 
an extended alluvial plain, frequent- 
ly flooded; but we see at once that 
the rocky site of the eastle was at one 
time an island, The waters of the 
Loch have so far subsided by the 
wearing away of the bed of the Awe, 
while the depositions formed by the 
mouatain-torrents were accumula- 
ting, that when the rivers are in 
spate, ‘tis often an island still, and 
we have seen it through the driving 
mists and cloud-rack surrounded by 
billows as big as if this were indeed 
an arm of the sea. Castle Kilchurn, 
Cvilchourn, or Cadlchairn, had gone 
considerably into disrepair before 
the middle of the last century; the 
great tower was repaired and garri- 
soned in 1745; but after that period, 
having been damaged by lightning, 
it was allowed to go to ruin, Perhaps 
*twas as well—for why should stone 
and lime last for ever? If old castles 
were all to be taken care of, where 
would there be any ruins? And, 
besides, under reform, whether de- 
structive or preservative, they are 
in danger of becoming mongrel mo- 
dern-antiques, the abhorrence of gods 
and men. What tremendous strength 
in that Keep! six feet thick at least 
the walla, ia which there is a secret 
passage, leading, no doubt, to some 
dismal place where toads may have 
been sitting for centuries with jewels 
on teir heads, and as fat as puffins, 
for they attain longevity on the va- 
pours of a dungeon, and in the heart 
of a block live for ever. Roof and 
floors are all gone, for time, though 
slower, is sure as fire. Yet some 
thirty years since, or thereabouts, 
the castle was not only habitable, but 
inhabited by an old woman, who 
showed us tapestry in a bedroom fit 
for a honey-moon.. If we recollect 
rightly, there was an iron door in the 
charter-room, though, we daresay, 
within no deeds; and on the wall of 
the armoury were hanging skulF-cap 
and mail-shirt, and ether relics of 
the olden time. For Colonel Murray 
Bays truly, these towers must have 
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in the day¢whenthe nobles of Glen- . 
orchy were furemost in the ranks 
of the Kaights Templars, and when 
that influence, which is now felt in 
the Cabinet, and is. seen in the en- 
couragement of the arts of peace, 
was exhibited im the number of men- 
at-arms, and their many majestic 
castles, while their banners floated 
in the Balloch, Fiularig, Glenorchy, 
Barcaldine, and Lech Awe. 

We cannot make even a guess at 
the distance between Kilchurn and 
the Manse of Dalmally. It has seemed 
but a step. Nay—were we to tell 
the public this—our veracity would 
be more than suspected—why, we 
have walked hither without our 
crutch ! We must have a private class 
for grown-up bachelors, and give les- 
sons in dancing—in the gallopade. 
So—there’s the step that would have 
astonished Prince Swartzenburgh; 
but we must beware of pirouetting 
into the church. 

’Tis a very beautiful little build- 
ing, and were we to encourage old 
remembrances, we could weep. But 
to keep them at a distance, suppose 
we fire off our pocket-pistel. There 
—was a most reumantic echo. As the 
Glenlivet gurgled out into the reci- 
pient old man, we heard a. faint 
reflective shadow of the pleasant 
sound from the Hill of Hinds. There 
will seem nothing incredible in that 
to those who have read: Mr Words- 
worth’s verses on the Naming of 
Places. A young lady, called Joanna, 
laughs ; aud all the mountains in 
Westmoreland, Lancashire,and Cum- 
berland, take up the lady’s voice, 
and there is a general guffaw. Now, 
as Joanna, though a wild creature, 
had been brought up, we presume, 
in civilized society, we are justified 
in asserting that her laugh at its 
loudest could. not have been louder 
than the gurgle of Glenlivet .into our 
mouth from that of our pocket-pis- 
tol. That reflection will enable the 
public te give credence to the natu- 
ral phenomenon now recorded in 
our note-book. 

Yes—the beautiful little church is 
beautifully situated indeed, and we 
wish it had been Sabbath, that we 
might have taken some sermon. It 
is built epon the site of the ancient 
place of worship, which was Drui- 
dical ; se its name. seems. to. tell, 
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warm-hearted face, he Yéoked'up at 
‘this building, and hardly knew if he 
“ought to bless it, 80 dear to-him in 
his piety had been the humble house 
of Got in which he had ministered 
from youth upwards. Heré' is the 
buryi g-place’ of the Breadalbaties ; 
* but it'has been disused, we believe, 
‘since their removal to Taymouth. 
‘Wherever the burial-place be, may 
a) be opened ‘at long intervals, 
‘and grow rusty on their hinges, for 
we tke the name of Ormelie. Here 
are gravestones from Iuishail—as we 
said” before—tichly sculptured with 
devicés of flowered and’ Wwreathed 
‘Work, with figures of warriots bel- 
"meted and mailed, as in thé age of 
the Crusades} and here‘is a ‘ride 
Stone, with anvil, hp store ger 
anda galley, initials D."M°'N., of ne 
who, in his day (1440), was’ a’ fa- 
mous fabricator of arms and armour, 
and ancestor of’ the’ Macnabs “of 
: Bara hastailan. “Non omnis mo- 
‘Tiar” in this world, was the desire 
oF Duncan; and the fame ‘of the 
“dirk-maker blos8oms ‘and smells 
Strong, even as lie did himself when 
_living, in the very dust. 
" And now we trudge it along’ the 
high-road, while Tonald goes down 
to Castle-haven to bring round the 
boat, towards the Mount of Brough- 
na-Store, the threshold of Glen- 
Urcha... Here Burke stood enrap- 
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so is a minute a minute, though you 
‘Tose Your teckoning ;” and* all” at- 
‘téempts’to make it Otherwise is ‘up- 
hill work. °°But* the’ metaphysical 
triumphs ‘over tle physical, and ‘ho 
wonder, sincé mind is superior to 
matter any day ofthe year. An hour 
ago of physical time we were stand- 
ing ‘on the platform of Broagh-1a- 
Store ;-and any one ‘who lad chan- 
ced ‘to see us progressing from the 
eminence towards the margin of the 
Loch, would fave had rio ‘doubt that 
they had at last seen a land tortoise. 
Yet not more than one métaphysi- 
cal minute has elapsed since we be- 
gan to craw] -water-wards, and here 
we are sitting at the bow-oar with 
our backs in the direction of Port 
Sonnachan. The ' bow-oar — that 
is, the Crutch.’ A month ago—as 
you must remember—we used it 
as’a' landing net on the banks of 
the Tweed, and now it is found han- 
dy in another’ kind of aquatics “on 
the’ bysom of Loch Awe. Of coufse 
we handle it by the end that on shore 
indents the gravel; and it proves— 
in’ our fists—s0 powerful an impel- 
ler, that we havé to’ husband our 
strength, and’ even Occasionally to 
batk water, to prevent ourselyées 
from turning Tonald’ round, or ‘at 
feast diverging from our right Coutse 
in the direction of the Pass of the 
Brander. How magnificently ‘and 
scientifically alt those mountains ate 
conducting their retreat! That de- 
monstration looks as if they had a 
mind to encamp at evening in the 
moor of Rannoch. ‘Always Tow 
away—when you can—from the 
head of a loch, and the army of 
mountains will seem marching away 
from you—as they aré now doing 
— perhaps with colours flying aiid 
music playing, as if aboutto fall 
back on a position, where they pur- 
pose to offer pitched battle before 
the rising of the stars. 

Hg! a capful of wind—nay, a sud- 
den flaw that makes our galley Wéel 
and our Kilts‘rustle.“” We had forgot 
that we are’ in’ ‘kilts,’ but ‘afe” te- 
minded of the fact by Favonius’® A 

-peneral’ breeze is springiig up““whd 
_ hr for ‘the oat whispéting 
from“ 2° the airts the Wind “Can 
> 'Dlaw,”* Avilf s66n ‘settle, We sein a 
. 'North-Paster, "and in‘an hour or less 
“Wé' shall be af the Feriy, Ship otrs, 
* Fontikl—letws ‘hoist every inéh*of 
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Bekot iu being our shirt pan olly 
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vase, and away, goose-winged, 
Sight before the ae There—she 
is masted in a jiffy—and now for the 
sails, No need for either standing 
or running rigging—our check-shirt 
will do for a foresail—let it blow 
great guns, the Crutch (whatastick! ) 
will _s the storm, nor onek ne 
sprung so as to require being fished ; 
and. that eg Se oF yours, 


‘Tonald—though rather ragged—will 


make a passable mainsail, Zhere she 
has. it—Tonald! Why, we cannot 
be going under nine knots! But 
DONG Has S89 luffing—up with that 
thoft, Tonald, and fling it to us in the 
stern-sheets. That'll do, my boy! 
we shall take out a patent for our 
Ttudder—why you could steer her 
with your little finger! If Inishail 
does not slip her anchor and get un- 
der weigh, we shall cut, her in two, 
right in mid-ships, and astonish the 
rabbits. What! you were never be- 
fore now, Tonald, in a schooner? 

is called the Water-witch, Tonald; 
and dang it, if we don’t challenge 
Cowes. “Prythee, why so wan, fond 
lover—prythee, why so wan?” You 
would not have us take in a reef in 
our foresail? Whew! check-shirt 
blown overboard! Sit still, you lub- 
ber—we’re in a squall—and if the 


live ballast shift to larboard we cap- 


size. .These holes in the mainsail 
are most proridental, for the wind 
escapes through them like water 
from a sieve. If your jacket goes, 
Tonald, we must hoist our kilt—that 
oar makes a far superior figure as a 
mast—we call that flying, Tonald— 
and lo! not a cable’s length ahead 
on our weather-beam—the Ferry ! 
There—we have run her up along- 


side of the jetty—and are once more 


safe and sound on terra firma. Proc- 
tor—our good fellow—how are you 
——how isthe Missus and the Graces ? 
What do you mean, you Southron, 
by that.smile.on your jib? Oho! we 
see how it is—here stands Christo- 
phot North, on the margin of Loch 

we, in front. of the inn at Larach-a- 


, ban--except for, his kilt, in a. state_of 


e—yea, verily, in purisnaturali- 
joa a 8q d’ye see, carried 


-away,our fore-sail, Proctor—and in 


the excitement. of such acrinita the 


for our, jacket—now,.,, 
VOL. XXXIII. NQ. CCIX. 


3 SQitreisi af pe 
right, and .we are, impatient to salute 

The, publierboue at. Cladich will 
be found a comfortable howf to those 
who know hew to make themselves 
comfortable ; and at Port Sonnachan, 
we understand, the accommodation 
is excellent, and the view of the lake 
very good, which perhaps is no very 
great matter. We ourselves like a 
pleasantly situated inn, but are easily 
satisfied iu that particular, and can- 
not say that we care much about look- 
ing out of a window, when there isa 
table in the room-with eatables and 
drinkables and readables close; at 
hand, and perhaps an agreeable fami- 
ly-party. An inn should not abse- 
lutely turn its blind back on a loch 
or river, but.’tis unreasonable to dee 
mand of it that it shall command all 
the wood, water, and mountain in 
the neighbourhood, and also in the 
distance. Gleams and_ glimpses 
there must be from parlour and bed- 
room; but we say to it, “Give all 
thou canst,and let us dream the rest.” 
People there are who must be al- 
ways staring; but strong in our in- 
ward sense of the sublime and beau- 
tiful, we are in noways dependent 
on our eyes. The situation of the 
inn at Larach-a-ban is delightful. 
Here it stands, about a mile to the 
south of Hayfield, (many a pleasant 
day have we passed there,) ona 
rising ground, commanding a mag- 
nificent view of a great part of the 
Loch. Our dear friend Goldie—plea- 
sant man and accomplished angler— 
calls it “the Elleray of Loch Awe.” 
Quite in the style of a minister’s 
manse, white-washed and slated, 
with some trees immediately be- 
hind it—a modest grove. The door, 
as all doors should be in regular 
houses, built for aceommodation and 
not for the gratification of a@ foolish 
fancy for the picturesque, is in the 
centre; and the room to the right, 
in which we are now sitting, is the 
principal apartment, and the Beripe- 

t. is 


tion of snugness. Behind i a 
mall dormitory (ours,) with one 
w lo tothe Modest 


‘Grove. ‘To the left of thé door is 
anoles Ret arlour.' Up_ stairs, 
above our apartment, is the Lascel 


Jes-bedroam, s0 called from a ge le- 
man_of ne, who, from 1 ver 
et enmetr ad Loch we, some- 
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times with two fine lads, his sons, one 
of whom sings like a_ nightingale, 
and the father is allowed on all hands 
to be the best angler that was ever 
seen in Scotland. On the opposite 
side—up-stairs—is the barrack-room, 
now famous on Loch Awe-side 
as the dormitory of our excellent 
friends Tom Allan and Tom Sprot. 
Canvass curtains are hung in differ- 
ent parts of this room from the roof, 
to screen one individual from an- 
other when at their toilette. The 
kitchen range is in a small addition 
made to the back of the house—the 
only plan for quiet—and so are the 
sleeping apartments of the family— 
so that when all have gone to roost, 
we can well believe that you might 
hear a mouse stirring. We have been 
thus ch per because, should we 
lick these pages into the shape of an 
article, our account of Larach-a-ban 
may meet the eyes of some of our 
English brethren of the angle, who 
may have been deterred from ventu- 
ring into the Highlands by stories, 
often too true, of the miserable ac- 
commodation at some of the most 
wretched of our out-of-the-way hut- 
inns. Here they will find every thing 
equal to their heart's desire. We 
hold that a public is, in all essentials, 
a private-house, and with that feel- 
ing shall say no more of the family, 
than that husband, wife, and daugh- 
ters are as well-mannered and plea- 
sant people as we ever met with; 
Lo they all vie kane roy roe in 
making their guests happy; that every 
thing fa the house is dood ; and that 
the charges are so moderate that we 
should be uneasy to think of them, 
were we not assured that our host 
and hostess were too sensible cul- 
pably to neglect their own inte- 
rests. Wehave walked all Scotland 
through—*“ lowland and highland, far 
and near”—butnever yet found plea- 
santer quarters than at Larach-a-ban. 

In proof of the truth of what we 
are jotting, here comes lunch. We 
breakfasted, as we have told you, 
about seven o’clock, and ’tis now 
two. More ravenous we have often 
been ; the state of our appetite may 
be expressed by the not unhomeric 
one sharp-set. Here is a cut of 
pickled salmon—ham and e and 
a cold shoulder of lamb. The lamb- 
ing-season has been pretty on 
Loch Awe-side—far better than in 
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the forest... What think you of this 
cheese? Double Gloucester—and 
in condition toa mite. Nor does the 
butter and bread (would-be gentility 
simpers bread and butter) look un- 
worthy of butter’s brother. This is 
a gutty bottle of “ Barclay’s Partica- 
lar.” Can you draw a cork with 
your silk handkerchief ? So—’tis by 
sleight of hand. We question if there 
be a livelier hour in the four-and- 
twenty than—Two. The stomach of 
aman of a well-regulated mind is 
then prompt without being importu- 
nate; and we cannot give a more 
convincing proof of that in our own 
case than by carrying on this journal 
of ours in the vicinity of that Lunch. 
The fried eggs are beginning to look 
rather stiffish, and the ham crunkled 
at the turned up edges; but it is pro- 
bable we shall not pay our respects to 
them at this juncture; and the truth 
is, we are waiting for asallad. There 
it comes—borne in breast high by as 
pretty and amiable a young woman 
as one may see on the longest day of 
the year, and our only fear is that 
her smile may sweeten the vinegar. 
Wait a few moments—my child—till 
we have helped ourselves to lamb— 
those pretty fingers plucked the sal- 
lad—let them place it on our plate 
—the one in the middle if you please 
—love—like a green rosette—bless 
your sweet eyes—now some water- 
cresses wet from the spring—you 
need not wait—dearest—but in a few 
minutes look in to see what the old 
man is about—good bye—Beauty. 
Loch Awe! she is, in good truth, the 
loveliest of all thy Naiads. 

Despatch is the soul of business. 
Our faults are too numerous to be 
mentioned, and were they to be all 
jotted down, and summed up, fear- 
ful would be the amount of the 
items. But indolence would not be 
found in the catalogue. Our occu- 
pations may be sometimes brody 
trivial, but we are never idle; hu- 
man eye never saw us paring our 
nails. Finished our article on the 
Greek Anthology Monday afternoon 
at seven—dined—drank tea—played 
the fiddle—paid our farewell visit— 
and were off in the mail at nine for 
Glasgow. Found ourselves on board 
a stéamer at the Broomielaw, a little 
after three on Tuesday morning— 
having had little better than half an 
hour in the coach-office for refresh- 
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ment, which we found prepared ac- 
cording to the spirit of our instruc- 
tions in a confidential letter to old 
Joe. In twelve hours we made In- 
verary, and disembarked from the 
Clyde. That delightful river may 
lose its name at any point people 
choose to say, but not the less is it 
the same river, and in Loch Fyne we 
acknowledge but a continuation of 
the Clyde. We have sailed several 
times round the world, and cannot 
charge our memory with lovelier sce- 
nery than one glides through all along 
the Kyles of Bute. We laid ina few 
poetical images during our transit 
which we hope to turn to account in 
our Great Poem, and something more 
substantial than images, but made 
no regular meal. You will find it 
an admirable way of staving off hun- 
ger, when travelling by Jand or voy- 
aging by water, or even sitting at 
home, every five minutes or so to 
take a wine-biscuit, about once every 
two hours to add a bit of ham, and 
once every four, the leg, or wing, 
or breast of a cold fowl), without in- 
curring the aah risk of spoiling 
your appetite for dinner. You thus 
prevent that uneasy sense of empti- 
ness which is apt to grow into a 
gnawing at the stomach, especially 
with literary people like us of se- 
dentary habits, when kept long in 
the open air, and exposed to any un- 
usual exercise. At four we mounted 
a shelty, and took a survey of some 
of the finest woods about the Castle ; 
at-six we found ourselves sitting on 
the summit of Dunnequech. The 
ascent is rough and steep and long, 
nor should we have essayed and 
effected it without a stronger in- 
ducement than mere love of the pic- 
turesque. There lay the very self- 
same stones in the same position in 
which we had left them; we knew 
them in a moment, though weather- 
stained and sprinkled with moss- 
stars. We raised the lid—as of a 
him | rather of a cellar—and 
there he lay, unchanged by twenty 
years’ immurement, a—MacNum oF 
GLENLIVET. We were affected even 
to tears, Cautiously did we lifthim 
up from his tomb, and tenderly did 
we press him to our heart. Was it 
fancy? But we thought he returned 
the pressure! Sealed was he with 
our own seal, and we knew that his 
sleep had been inviolate. “The ful- 
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ness of time was Come, and we drew 
his cork. ‘The air was balm. Oh! 
what an aroma! not so sweet 


‘“‘ Sabean odours from the spicy shores of 
Araby the blest,” 


Imagine a bougues composed of one 
of each kind of all the most fragrant 
flowers that ever grew in Paradise, 
and you may have some faint idea of 
that perfume. We felt as if about 
to faint. But summoning up all our 
strength and resolution, we raised 
him from our breast to our lips, and 
pantingly inhaled the divine inspi- 
ration. The taste trembled from 
temple to toes. *Twas like the in- 
fusion of a new life. The spirit. of 
the Highlands became mingled with 
our inner being, though we were 
Lowland born, and, to our delighted 
astonishment, we began to speak 
Gaelic like a native. Call it not in- 
toxication—away with the vulgar 
word—we grew into an eagle; and 
we soared. The sky seemed our 
home, our companions the clouds, 
and we wished it had been meridian, 
and not the decline of day, that with- 
out winking we might have outstared 
thesun. Homer, Milton, Shakspeare, 
seemed poor poets, An Epic poem 
and several tragedies composed. 
themselves in our mind, charmed us 
with their stupendous grandeur, and 
for ever disappeared. 

It was near nine when we return- 
ed to the Inn, which we found ina 
state of general consternation; for 
shelty had preceded us, and it was 
feared we had been flung, and might 
haye been drag ed in the stirrups. 
They said we “looked raised,” and 
they were right; we were raised to 
the highest heaven of invention, and. 
conceived a gigantic plan of draining 
the sea. As a preliminary step, we. 
discerned the necessity and . the 
means of destroying the power of 
the moon. For we saw intuitively, 
as if we had been in a state of som- 
nambulism produced by animal ma- 
nipulative magnetism, that we must 
begin with putting an end to tides, 
before one of our eight million 
Irishmen should be suffered to flou- 
rish a spade. ,We became masters 
of the mystery of evaporation. The 
globe all.dry, we. saw at once th 
new Order of Things—and were 
ourselves elected “sole monarch of 
the universal earth.” Thie landlord 
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for a while thought we,talked wildly, 
but he and, all the, houge, soon: /be- 
came conyerts.to,our opinion.) They 
were dragged captive in triumph at 
our cbariot-wheels. Our eloquence 
was irresistible— 
“‘ Winged with red lightning and impetu- 
ous'rage ;" 
we were shewn to bed by a great 
number of people bearing torches ; 
and we awoke at. cock-crow,: alas ! 


in the disenchanted composure. of 


common humanity, and thought, with 
a slight sensation of shame, of the 
summit of Dunnequech. 
From three to five this day have 
we not been stirring our stumps ? 
We know not which of the three 
sisters is the most engaging—butnow 
that they have cleared decks, let us 
open this parcel of books, (the post- 
gig from Inverary to Oban is a great 
convenience to the inmates of La- 
rach-a-ban,) and see if it contains 
any thing worth perusal. Two-thin 
valames of verses published ~at 
Boston, America — with a letter 
—let us see—from the author's 
brother—our amiable and enlight- 
ened friend Henry M‘Lellan, now 
at Liverpool, it would seem, about 
to embark for his native land; and 
easant’ be his voyage, and happy 
is return. We have been very for- 
tunate in our American friendships, 
and for their sakes love the New 
World. Aye—there is feeling and 
fancy here—he writes like a Scots- 
man,—and does not his name tell the 
land of his ancestors? We can get 
by heart any little poem that touches 
it, at two readings; and laying the 
open pamphlet—it is no more—on 
its face on the table—we shall recite 
to Mary, Année, and Elizabeth. Fair 
creatures, listen to “ The Church- 
Bell.” 


Hark! the tolling Sabbath bell 
Sounding far o’cr hill and dell ! 
It inviteth high and low 
To the house of prayer to go. 
It inviteth wrinkled age 
To attend the sacred. page. 
It invites the blushing bride, 
And the bridegroom at her side, | .; 
——Hermit, tottering o'er his staff, . 
| Schoolboy, with his jocu _- ae 
‘ Soldier,-clad in garb. of gold, . 
" Seamad, noble, frank, and bold 
> Statesnind, With the anxious Jook, ” 
Scholar, brooding o'er hie book, ; 
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Merchazt, musing:e’er his gains, 

Paupeny fretting:o’er his pains, 
And in every humaa ear, 
Rings, that summons to appear. 


Win thy’ thoughts from Earth away, 

Let‘ them be with Heaven to-day. 

Think not now of sordid gold, 

Nor of gaudy flags; ‘unrolled, 

Nor of learned books, the lore 

Prized by Pagan mien of yore, 

Nor’ thy vessels tossed at sea, 

Nor thy lands so dear to thee, 

But unto'thy God repair, 
To his holy place of prayer. 

The difference is indescribable— 
and, as far as the mere words go, 
slight — between postry. and mo- 
poetry — but people who are no- 
poets never know that—nor can you 
convince them that their clippings 
are merely poor verses. . These sim- 
ple and natural lines we have now 
recited are very touching, and..trite 
as the subject is, please, by appeal- 
ing directly to feelings that in-per+ 
petual flow are welling in every: hu- 
man heart. Trite —trivial—com- 
monplace-——what. senseless, soulless 
use is often made of these words! 
Birth, marriage, death, are the com- 
monest occurrences in the lot. of 
man. You read of them in all the 
newspapers—but also in Shakspeare. 
Who ever wearied of the Lord’s 
Prayer? Many touches are spripk- 
led up and down these poems, de- 
scriptive, we perceive, of the fea- 
tures of American scenery, that be- 
speak no unskilful hand; and many 
mild meditations 


“ The harvest of a quiet eye, 
That broods and sleeps on its own heart.”’ 


There is, we think, an affecting 
tone of cheerfulness and solemnity 
in the following strain ; we are heed- 
Jess of any slight verbal defects in the 
expression of sentiments so consola- 
tory and ennobling; nor can we read 
it without affectionate respect for the 
character of the writer, who must be 
a good man. 


BURIAL OF A PILGRIM FATHER, 
In 1680. 

We anxiously hollowed the frozen ground, 
And heaped 'up’this Tonely harrow, ~~ 
For the Indian lurked in the woods ‘around, 
And we feared his whistling arrow. _ 


When the surf.on the seasbeach heavily; beat, 
When, the breeze, in the wilderness uspt- 
tered, > 
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We deemed it the eoming of hostile feet, (UTA Bee HenOW Code! 8 TO: 
Or a watchword vautivudly ‘aotered: | CMUstered RHC the Sdyape feeas 9 UC 
ad 9 LA When! tid MToHiing’ sith! ardae > O° 
Above, frowned the gloomof'a wiriter’s eve, \Gan@itiés Aled the fan@P 2815 V19W 
And around, the thick snow was falling ; mpois THD aissaw-Jormse j 
And the winds in, the dreary, branches did Bowed the old Woods itt' the Wanté, °* 
grieve. op to -w Rose the dome, divinely, chaste 5... 
Like spirits to spirits calling, When Mechanic Skill and Taste, 
Waved their golden wand. 
As we looked on the spotless. snowy sheet, D9 918 9 
O’er the grave of our brother sweeping, At the’ border'of the flood, | 
It seemed to us all an emblem meet Inthe’ bosomof the’ wood)’ ; 
Of him, beneath it sleeping. On the mountain bleak ‘and ride, © 
Rose the homes of men.) 000 
As we gazed, we forgot our present pain ; MBE 10 MOLBE 
“And followed our brother’s spirit, Piety knelt to! her/God;)\\ 
Unto that fair heaven we hope to gain, Plenty bless'd the fruitful sod 5 
‘' ‘Which the good after death inherit. Valour broke ,Oppression’sired(; joi! 9% 
ScrencE triumph’d thems) © // 


And we left the dust of our brother to lie 
* “In ‘its ‘narrow’ habitation ; 
With the trust that his spirit had flown on 
high, ' 
And taken its glorious station. 


The empty concerns ‘ef human Life, 
Its‘vanity and its glory; 

Shall’ no more véx his’ ear with strife 
‘Nor cheat swith its specious story. 


_ Many Américan menof genius have 

delighted to sing the praises of the 
Pilgrim | apere nor can we imagine 
a better subject for a national poem. 
Our brethren will surely not suffer 
it to ‘be written on this side of the 
Atlantic. Could our voice reach him, 
we should recommend it to Bryant. 
There is much beauty in Isaac M‘Lel- 
Jan’s “ Song sung at the Anniversary 
Celebration of the Charitable Me- 
chanic Association, Boston, October 
7, 1830.” 


Long the Indian's fitting oar 
Glanced around this lonely shore, 
, And the brimming rivers bore 
Only. bis small bark. 


», On, the hill,,and,im the wood; 
_ Long the,red-man’s cabin stood ; 
All was lifeless solitude, 
Desolate and dark, 


But the pious Pilgrim, came : 

Science kindled her, pure flame; 

And the Indian fled.in shame; Q 
5 And the Desert smiled...) 9c: 
Then Invention shaped the tree; _ 
Launched theship ‘upon the sea f°" °° 
 Reayed these dwellitps bf the Free; * 

Brightened all the Wild f*"" 


Bless, us-—Proctor—my; good :fel- 
low—we have forgot.to,tell youthat 
eight of .the riest. men you pere 
haps ever saw, are to dine with us at 
sunset,!, Why, you, receive the in- 
telligence with all. the serenity,of.a 
marty, You must, kill a.cow,.,, Mrs 
Proctor—pray, maam, by; the hands 
of what high-priest may have been 
traced. on, the wall.of this lobby,er 
trans these, enigmatical. Egyptian 
hieroglyphics?;,,Ho! ho!,..Salme 
Ferox,,,, Pwenty-twe pounds and a 
half,, you, say, these other semblan- 
ces are, gentry of the same, kidney 3 
—and. the original, must have; had 

izzards_ like, the , Jrish, Guileroos. 

aken, by. Mr Laseelles!, Weare 
sorry. he is not, here, now-for we 
have seen all. the, greatest, philoso- 
phers, orators, poets, and pugilists.of 
the age, but should have.mone,real 
satisfaction in.shaking hands, with the 
greatest of all living anglers... These 
enormous fish, you say, Procter; are 
found in, all parts, of, the deeper 
guaran of the loch-—rarely-tise ata 

y—and are taken only by such tacks 
— you have now in your hand— 
eight large double hooks: on’wire- 
twist, sufficient for a shark—baited 
with a trout the'size of ‘a herring- 
the trolling-line® of ‘twine, ‘sixty or 
eighty yards Jong’? “What dévils ! 
and M. Lascell¢s has'killed & greater 
number of then?"than any ‘man’ in 
Britain 2° Aye one OF his firiebt Bpe- 








cimens and in tlie’Mai ate er 
museuth?”' You'pléase is by telling 
us that bee i ot ps 
streams. s Of. ap 

Ireland; and “says ‘that not one, of 
Sa i aad ola he ie 
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Loch Awe. « That the smaller treut- 
fishing is his great: delight, and: the 
grey trout ing merely made ‘an 
accessory to it-im passing from one 
part of the loch to another, is of it- 
self enough to confirm us in the 
conviction that he is an: illustrious 
rea te ae flies are of his rire 
ing ? ey are exquisite. And his 
whole arr ent of feathers, 
downs, silks, &c. &c. beyond all 
Se P And» he 

rought down a beautiful boat of his 
own from Liverpoo! with every thing 
complete about her? and his sons— 
you say—are fine fishermen? Why 
you make us sad, Mr Proctor. We 
are dwindling—dwindled into ‘the 
most absolute and abject insignifi- 
cance of any creeping thing that 
crawls on the face of the earth, or on 
the heads of its inhabitants. We are 
no angler—not we; and.as for sons 
—we are too plainly an aged bache- 
lor—Proctor—barren as that bloek. 
But shove off~only don’t laungh—and 
we shall try a cast or two along the 
Hayfield shores. 

Mr Lascelles says that Cheval. 
lier of Temple Bar is the only man 
that understands the proper shape 
and proportion of a rod? True. This 
is one of Chevallier’s Tip-toppers. 
Thank you—we always use our own 
flies; though we admire those of our 
friends—and we have found this 
imp with the green body, half black 
heckle, and brown mallard wings, 
in all waters and at all seasons 
very bloody. We generally make a 
few cireles in the air—so—ere we 
drop the devils. You seem rather 
surprised—why the old buck can 
handle his tool pretty tidily for one 
of the antique school ;—and hang it 
—we wish this admirable Crichton, 
this miraculous. Lascelles, were 
here—in his own boat the Liverpool- 
ian;—were he to give us five—why 
we'd play him the game of twenty 
for a greasy chin, and a gallon of 
Glenlivet. Lie on your oars—for we 
know the water. The bottom of this 
shallow bay—for ’tis nowhere ten 
feet—in places sludgy, and in places 
firm almost as the greensward—for 
we have waded it—of yore—many a 
time up to our chin—till we had to 
take to our fins—there! Mr Yellow- 
lees was in right earnest,and we have 
him as fast as an otter. There he 


goes snoring and snuving along as 


deep:as he can—steady, boys, steady 
—and seems disposed to pay a visit 
to Rabbit Island: There is a mystery 
in this we do not very clearly com- 
prehend—the uniformity of our 
friend’s conduct becomes puzzling— 
he is an unaccountable character. He 
surely cannot ‘be ‘an eel. Yet fora 
trout he manifest¢ an unnatural love 
of mud on a fine day. Row shore- 
ward—Proetor—do as we bid you— 
she draws but little water—run ‘her 
up bang on that greet brae—then 
hand us the crutch—for we must 
finish this affair on terra firma. Loch 
Awe is certainly a beautiful sheet of 
water. The islands are disposed so 
picturesque—we want no assistance 
but the crutch—here we are with 
elbow-room, and on stable footing 
—and we shall wind up—retiring 
from the water-edge, as people do 
at a levee, with their faces towards 
the King. Do you-see them yel- 
lowing, you ‘Tory.? What bellies! 
Why we knew by the dull dead 
weight that there were three—for 
they kept all pulling against one 
another, nor were we long in disco- 
vering the complicated motion of 
triplets. Pounders ‘each — same 
weight to an ounce—same family~ 
wallop—all bright “as stars.’ “Never 
could we endure angling froma 
boat. What loss of time fn getting 
the whappers wiled into the landing 
net. What loss of peace of mind in 
letting them off, when their snouts, 
like those of Cliinese pigs, were 
within a few yards of the gunwale, 
and when, with a last convulsive ef- 
fort, they whaumled themselves over 
with their splashing tails, and disap- 
peared for ever. Now for five flies. 
Wind on our back—no’ tree within 
an acre—no shrub higher than the 
bracken—no reed, rush, or water- 
lily in all the bay—what hinders that 
we should, what’ the Cockneys call 
whip with a dozen? We have set 
tle loch a-feed. Epicure and glut- 
tou alike are rushing to destruction. 
Trouts of the most abstemious: ha- 
bits cannot withstand the temptation 
of such exquisite evening fare; and 
we are much mistaken if here be not 
an old dotard, a lean and slippery 
pantaloon, who had long given up 
attempting vainly to catch flies, and 
found it is much as he could do to 
overtake the slower sort of worms. 
Him we shall not return to his na- 
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tive element, to drag out a pitiable 
existence, but leave him: where he 
lies, to die—he is: dead already— 


“ For he is old and miserably poor!” 


Two dozen in two hours we call 
fair sport,—and, we think they will 
average not less, Proctor, than. a 
pound. Lascelles and North against 
any two in all England. We beseech 
you—only look at yonder noses. 
Thick as frogs—as powheads. There 
—that was lightly dropt-among them 
—each fatal feather seeming to melt 
on the water like.a snow-flake. We 
have done the deed, Proctor—we 
have done the deed, We feel that we 
have jive. Observe how they will 
come to Jight, in succession, a size 
larger and larger, with a monster at 
the tail-fly. Even so. To explain the 
reason why, would perplex a mas- 
ter of arts. Five seem about fifty, 
when all dancing about together in 
an irregular figure, but they have 
sorely ravelled our gear, It matters 
not; for it must be, wearing well on. 
to eight o’clock, and we dine at sun- 
set. 

Why keep so far out from shore ? 
We.are not bound. fer. Cladich, but 
Larach-a-ban. Whirr! Whirr! Whirr! 
Satmo Ferox, as sure asagun. The 
maddened monster, has already run 
out ten fathom of chain-cable. His 
spring is not so sinewy as a salmon’s 
of the same size, but his rush is more 
tremendous, and he dives like one of 
the damned in Michael Angelo’s 
Last Judgment. All the twelve barbs 
are gorged, and not, but with the 
loss of his torn-out entrails, can he 
escape dry death. Give us an oar— 
or he will break the rope—there— 
we follow him at equal speed stern- 
foremost—but canny—canny—for if 
the devil doubles upon us, he may 
play mischief yet by getting under 
our kee]. Thatis noble. There he 
sails some twenty fathom off, paral- 
Jel to our pinnace, at the rate of six 
knots—-and bearing—for we are 
giving him the duéé—right down up- 
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spuiraiag gugain taeyeiaibonpat 
spaw n the: mon 
of rere but never gai shall he 
enjoy his love.-- See—he turns up & 
side like a house.: We shrewdly sus- 
pect he is: pretending: to.be:dead, 
and reserving his strength for a last 
struggle at the shore. Aye—that is 
indeed a most commodious — 
place, and the hypocrite, ere he is 
aware of water too shallow to-hide 
his back-fm, will be walloping upon 
the yellow sand. A dolphin! a dol- 
phin! large enough to carry on his 
shoulders a little green fairy aquatic 
Arion, harp in hand, and charming 
the Naiads with a dulcet = 
‘‘Hurra! hurra! hurra! isto- 
pher for ever!” We look around; 
and lo! the Cladich breakfast-party 
waving their bonnets round their 
heads. at our enormous capture. 
When they: talk about it in Glasgow, 
it will. be thought a ggegg. Let us 
weigh the monster—up with him by 
the gills—and fasten him to our poc~: 
ket steel-yard. He had there well- 
nigh broken our baeks. Twenty- 
SEVEN, POUND Jimp!! | | Nay—nay— 
nay, boys—no crowning, no- crown 
ing of the eld man. Yet, if you will 
have it so+we. forgive the enthu- 
siasm of youth... Thatis classical, and 
with joy wesubmit our brows to the 
Parsley Wreath. All we want now is 
a Pindar. And nothing will pacify 
you, you madcaps, but to bear us, 
shoulder-high, up te Larach-a-ban ? 
And you areso kindas tocry that bone 
never bore a nobler burthen?. What 
will Lascelles say when he hears of 
our triumph! It will go hard to.break 
his heart. No—he is a fine generous 
creature, we are told, envious of no 
other great man’s reputation, though 
justly jealous of his. own. O.thou 
omen setting sun! slow —_ 
ehind the crimson. ridge of —ol 
Cruachan, thou seemest to say in that 
solemn light of thine, celestial moni- 
tor— 
CHRISTOPHER, REMEMBER THOU ART 
MORTAL ! 
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